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THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


From a beautiful volume bearing this title, and | through the volume, accompanying them with a 


just issued from the press of Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., we are permitted, through the 
courtesy of the author, Doctor Elisha J. Lewis, 
to make some selections, which will probably be 
found scarcely less interesting to our general 
readers than to those whose taste will lead them 
to apply the lucid instruction with which the 
book abounds to the sports of the field. 

This book, we are pleased to say, is got up in 
a most superior style, printed on the very best 
of paper, in large, handsome type, with a wide, 
bold margin, and profusely and exquisitely illus- 
trated. Not only to the ardent sportsman, but 
to the epicure and to all good housekeepers, who 
cannot fail to appreciate the author’s excellent 
comments and instructions on ‘The Art of 
Cooking Game,” this work must prove invalu- 
able 

We shall commence our extracts, which will 
naturally be merely fragmentary, in the preface, 
from whence we shall continue them irregularly 





few of its artistic illustrations. 


**We shall not, in a short preface like this, 
attempt to offer for the consideration of our 
readers any thing like an eulogium upon Field 
Sports; nor shall we endeavor to exhibit to the 
world the many benefits and advantages to be 
derived from the general encouragement of these 
healthful pursuits. 

“We beg merely to remind the student of sci- 
ence, the cunning expounder of Blackstone, the 
deeply read follower of Galen, the shrewd devotee 
of commerce, as well as the most skillful and 
industrious of artisans, that his intellectual pow- 
ers demand some remission of their labors, and 
that his physical energies also need a certain 
degree of recreation or resuscitation to enable 
him to pursue those studies, and attain those 
ends that stern necessity or exalted ambition 
prompts him to undertake. 

‘*‘How then, or where then, may we ask, can 
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this relaxation of the mind as well as of the 
body be more agreeably obtained than in the 
open fields and beautiful forests of our favored 
country! There! and there alone!—far away 
from the busy throngs of selfish nien, wandering 
with some favored friend, in sweet communion 
with the green fields, the stately forests, and 
limpid streams, the mind of the most grave and 
studious becomes truly unbent, and freed from 
its labors. There the heart beats with renewed 
vigor, the blood courses through its usually slug- 
glish channels with a quickened pace, and the 
whole animal as well as intellectual economy be- 
comes sharpened and revivified under exciting 
and healthful influences. 

‘*Add, then, to this scene the eager sports- 
man, surrounded by his faithful and sagacious 
dogs; call up the sharp echo of the unerring 
gun; recollect the plaintive call of the timid 
partridge, the startling whir of the affrighted 
pheasant, the rapid flight of the lonely woodcock, 
the devious course of the fickle snipe, or per- 
chance the sudden rush of the skulking hare—and 
the picture is complete. Then tell us whether 
such scenes as these are not calculated to enliven 
the mind, expand the energies, and not only 
bring the glow of health to the cheek of youth, 
. but infuse renewed vigor into the very soul of the 
infirm and sedentary. 

‘*Ts there not a time when the wan-faced student 
of science may neglect for awhile the sickly flick- 





erings of the midnight lamp? Is there not a 
time when the learned counsellor may escape the 
wranglings, the jeerings, the bitter feuds of the 
halls of justice? And is there not a moment of 
leisure, an hour of repose, when the skillful 
physician may turn a deaf ear to the harassing 
solicitations of suffering humanity, and draw for 
a brief period the curtain of oblivion around the 
couch of disease and death ? 

‘Yes! there is a time for all these; and there 
is a time when even the anxious, upright, and 
enterprising merchant may, for a brief period, 
while quaffing as it were the fabled waters of 
Lethe, forget the perplexities of commerce, the 
fluctuations of trade, the uncertainty of riches, 
and remain even unmindful of his gallant ships, 
that come bounding across the briny deep, hea- 
vily freighted with the fine wares of the north, 
the south, the east and the west. 

‘“‘Yes! there is a time, thanks to the noble 
founders of our liberal institutions, when even 
the industrious artisan, freed from all care and 
anxiety, may forget the labors and duties of the 
shop, and wander forth to enjoy the works of 
nature, and learn more highly to appreciate the 
boon of freedom, his country’s dearest gift. 

‘‘To the fields, then! to the bright and beau- 
tiful fields, with ‘dog and gun,’ do we invite you, 
one and all, to spend these hours of leisure, and 
participate in those innocent enjoyments so cap- 
tivating to a true sportsman.” 







PERDIX VIRGINIANUS. 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 


«« This beautiful bird, so well known and eagerly 
sought after by all the sportsmen of our country, is 
found in considerable abundance in almost every 
state of the Union, extending from the extreme 
parts of Canada even to the southernmost banks 
of the Rio Grande. The inhabitants of the north- 
ern states call it Quail; in the middle or southern 
states it is more familiarly known as the Part- 
ridge, or Virginia Partridge.” 

‘¢ Partridges, in sections of the country where 
they are much troubled by sportsmen, become 
extremely shy and wild, seldom venturing far into 
the open fields, but confine themselves to the 
edges of close cover, to which they take at the 
slightest alarm, secreting themselves in the 
thickets, and not unfrequently perching upon the 
branches of the largest forest trees. The act of 
perching upon trees is not, however, a natural 
habit of this bird, but appears to be solely the 
result of fright, or perhaps a precaution of 
safety which circumstances have taught it to 
adopt to escape from its pursuers. In hilly and 
nountainous districts, Partridges are much more 
apt to fly to the trees than in other parts; and in 
such a locality we knew of a whole covey betak- 
ing themselves to a tree and remaining there, 
perfectly concealed from view, for some consider- 
able time, greatly to our mortification and that 
of our dogs also.” 

‘* As soon as the anxious mother abandons her 
nest, attended by her nimble little progeny, she 
is joined by the cock Partridge, who gives all his 
attention to the searching for food and protecting 
the active little brood from any danger that may 
beset them. At the first alarm, the young birds 
instinctively skulk in the deep grass and remain 
perfectly motionless, while the old ones resort to 
every artifice within their power to ward off the 
impending danger. It is interesting to observe 
the earnest solicitude with which both the pa- 
rents watch over their young, and the wonderful 
instinct they exhibit in guarding them when 
surprised by the huntsman, before they are 
sufficiently fledged to fly off. The old birds take 
to the wing, and the young ones run with all 
speed into the nearest thicket, or conceal them- 
selves in the brushwoed, or long grass that 
abounds at this season on their feeding grounds. 
The hen, after flying a few hundred yards, 
alights, and returns by a circuitous route to 
the place she just abandoned; and, ealling in 
subdued tones, she soon collects around her the 


scattered progeny, and quickly leads them off | 


from the scene of danger. The cock Partridge, 





at the same time, is using every effort to distract 
the attention of the intruder by flying or rather 
tumbling confusedly before him, running along 
the ground, hanging his wings, fluttering as if 
badly wounded and unable to escape his every 
grasp. By such like artifices the male bird 
strives to delude the eager observer, and deceive 
perchance his no less anxious dog; for, leading 
them both away, step by step, from the young 
covey, sufficient time is gained for the female to 
perform her important task. When the danger is 
passed, the hen bird, by her joyful call, directs 
the mate to her retreat. 

‘It is not only in devices of this kind that 
Partridges display a strong and lively affection 
for their young; but, when there appears a 
probability of success, they will not hesitate to 
attack an enemy that assails them; and it is no 
uncommon thing for the old ones to be seen fly- 
ing up at Hawks, or other birds of prey, seream- 
ing and fighting with all vigor to defend their 
helpless offspring. Several years ago, we wit- 
nessed a desperate battle between a cock Part- 
ridge and a Blacksnake, which rather singular 
combat would, however, have soon proved fatal 
to the former, if we had not so opportunely come 
to his rescue, as the serpent had already caught 
the exhausted bird by the wing, and so deadly 
was the grasp that he even held on to his affright- 
ed, but nevertheless courageous victim, after we 
had broken his back with a blow from a large 
stick. On searching around in the grass, we dis- 


| covered two very young Partridges, somewhat 


mutilated and nearly dead, both of which, no 
doubt, had been seized by his snakeship as a 
dainty meal, which he was not, however, per- 
mitted to enjoy, owing to the bold attack of the 
parent bird. 

‘*Such e .counters between birds and serpents 
we are convinced are not uncommon, but of daily 
occurrence, as few of us at all familiar with country 
life but have witnessed like incidents in our ram- 
bles over the fields. We also believe that similar 
conflicts between the parent birds and these ruth- 
less desecrators of their nests have given rise to the 
popular fallacy that snakes possess the power of 
charming birds, or, in other words, transfixing or 
drawing them within their reach by the use of 
certain mesmeric manipulations of their tongue 
and eyes. We give no credit whatever to this 
boasted power of fascination on the part of 
snakes, but regard it as one of those vulgar 
errors that spring up in the minds of the 
ignorant, from their inability to explain or 
investigate many of the every day phenomena of 
nature.” 
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But, “It is now quite time that we should 
proceed to the field,which we will endeavor to do 
with all possible despatch, accompanied by all 
the paraphernalia necessary for the legitimate 
and sportsmanlike way of bagging game. Pro- 
perly equipped, or rather suitably dressed, as 
every gentleman should be, under all circum- 
stances, whether in the ball room, encompassed 
an every side by a gay throng of sparkling eyes, 
not less fatal in their glances, oftentimes, than 
the reeking shot that is sent whirling from his 
unerring gun, or in the wide extended stubble 


_ field, surrounded by his faithful setters, staunch 


pointers, crafty marksmen, and jovial companions. 
The uncleared state of our country, and a com- 
fortable scarcity of game in the Middle States, 
render it necessary to have two dogs—at all 
events, it is much better to have them, and, from 
our experience, we are led to recommend one to 
be a pointer, and the other a setter. The wea- 
ther, in the early part of the season, is often very 
warm and dry; and the setter, if overworked, 
will most assuredly give out, if not lavishly sup- 
plied with water—which, by the by, it is often 
impossible to obtain in some districts of country— 
while the pointer, on the other hand, will suffer 
very little or no inconvenience, either from the 
heat or thirst. The setter, however, is peculiarly 
serviceable at this period of the season, being 
well protected by his long, shaggy hair; he does 
not for a moment hesitate to penetrate the closest 
coverts. to which the birds are so apt to take 
when disturbed. It is quite impossible for the 
smooth-haired, wiry pointer to insinuate himself 
into these brakes or fastnesses; and if, in his 
eagerness to keep up with his companion, he is 
forced into such places, he always retires from 
them with his body and tail dreadfully lacerated 
by the thorns and briars that now flourish so 
thick and rank. 





‘« Having provided ourselves with dogs, and all 
necessary ammunition, we will now imagine that 


we have arrived, at a late hour in the afternoon, 
at the tavern or farm-house from which we pur- 
pose to sally the next morning in pursuit of game. 
The first thing to be attended to by every sensible 
sportsman, is the welfare of his dogs; as the 
most of his enjoyment depends upon their exer- 
tions, and therefore no trouble on his part should 
be spared, to keep them in proper condition, 
The dogs being well fed and comfortably housed, 
the sportsman may then think of his own comfort. 
We never trust any one to feed our dogs, no 
matter how fatigued we may be, but make it a 
positive rule, from which there is no appeal, to 
attend to this duty ourselves, and most generally 
superintend the cooking of their suppers, as well 
as sharing it out to them when done; for where 
can we find an ignorant country servant or farm 
hand willing to bestow the necessary attention 
upon the preparation and serving up of food for 
an over-fatigued and perhaps delicate pointer ? 
Besides all this, there is another reason equally 
important, why the sportsman should feed his 
dogs himself—it attaches the animals to him, 
and consequently makes them more subservient 
to his will; and, therefore, the more anxious to 
do that. which will merit his caresses and kind 
treatment. This is really far more important 
than many careless owners of dogs suppose ; it is 
a feature in sporting, however, that should not 
be overlooked, and we wish particularly to call 
the attention of our friends to its operation. For, 
after all, the pleasures resulting from the field, 
are almost entirely dependent upon the good and 
gentle behaviour of our dogs; for, without their 
exhilirating presence and cheerful assistance, 
the hunting of most game would be not only very 
tame, but very uncertain amusement. 

‘‘ Having partaken of our supper, smoked our 
regalia, and sipped perhaps a glass of warm 
punch, but only one, and that very light, we 
retire to our room at an early hour, unpack our 
carpet-bag, and arrange all the shooting appa- 
ratus ready for the morrow’s expedition. This 
being done, we go to bed, sleep soundly, and get 
up at the first dawn of the day, big with expec- 
tations, and ready for action. Every thing being 
arranged over night, we find all our shooting 
accoutrements at our very finger ends, and con- 
sequently are enabled to dress very leisurely, 
without bustle or confusion. Breakfast being 
dispatched—which, by the by, should be a very 
substantial repast—we call our dogs around us, 
give them a light feed without flesh, and then, 
with a chosen companion, away to the fields, 


‘Soon as the eastern skies display 
The rosy tints of welcome day.’ ”? 
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THE WILD TURKEY. MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 


*¢ On the top 
Of yon magnolia, the loud Turkey’s voice 
Is heralding the dawn: from tree to tree 
Extends the wakening watch-note far and wide, 
Till the whole woodlands echo with the ery.”? 


‘‘The Wild Turkey, the largest of all the fowls 
that have been reclaimed from the primevous 
forests of this or any other country, and made 
subservient to the never-ceasing wants of selfish 
nan, stands preéminent among the game birds 
of America. 

‘‘In former times, this noble bird wandered in 
undisturbed peace and quiet, in vast armies, 
from one end of our remote country to the other, 
having little or nothing to dread from the savage 
inhabitants of these wild regions, abounding in 





game to them of a much more attractive as well 
as useful character. Then it was, before the 
pristine forests and luxuriant plains of this vast 
Continent had been invaded by the devastating 
foot of the white man, that this proud and beau- 
tiful fowl roamed in joyous security, unmolested, 
unharmed in its native haunts. Then it was that 
the haughty, vain-glorious gobbler, in conscious 
freedom, decked in his gorgeous plumage, with 
outstretched wings, quivering body, and bluster- 
ing head, pompously strutted and puffed in mimic 
grandeur, as it were, to win the favor of his 
amorous but still unyielding mates; or meeting 
in battle array, with sanguinary fury avenged 
their jealous desires. Then it was, hidden away 
in some choice umbrageous copse, that the anx- 
ious mother, without fear, without restraint, 
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patiently hatched and reared her tender brood, 
and brought them forth with careful solicitude 
to feed and wander over the fruitful plains. 

‘‘ How changed is all this! Scarce a bird is 
now to be encountered on the whole northern and 
eastern Atlantic board. The destroying hand of 
the white man is stretched forth, and his victims 
are vainly seeking an asylum far beyond the con- 
fines of the ‘‘ Father of Waters;’’ and the time 
is fast approaching, we fear, when we shall hear 
of the Wild Turkey as one of the almost extinct 
species of our land.” 

‘‘The Wild Turkey is pursued, harassed, and 
preyed upon, by quadrupeds innumerable, as 
well as by the larger species of birds of prey. 
The Wolf, Fox, Lynx, Cougars, Opossums and 
Wild Cats, all prowl about, destroying their nests 
as well as terder offspring; or, lying in wait, 
pounce upon the full-grown birds as their lawful 
prey. 

‘¢Andubon remarks on this head, ‘ That the 
Lynx sucks their eggs, and is extremely expert 





at seizing both young and old, which he effects 
in the following manner: When he has discovered 
a flock of Turkeys, he follows them at a distance 
for some time, until he ascertains the direction 
in which they are proceeding. He then makes a 
rapid circular movement, gets in advance of the 
flock, and lays himself down in ambush until 
the birds come up, when he springs upon one of 
them by a single bound, and secures it. While 
once sitting in the woods, on the banks of the © 
Wabash, I observed two large Turkey-cocks ona 
log by the river, pluming and picking themselves. 
I watched their movements for awhile, when of a 
sudden one of them flew across the river, while 
I perceived the other struggling under the grasp 
of a Lynx.’ 

‘« The larger species of owls, as well as hawks, 
are said to attack and destroy the full-grown 
birds, as well as those of a more tender age. 
The lurking and noisome serpent, also, plunders 
the nest and secures the helpless brood when 
first merged into existence.” 





REED-BIRD, OR RICE-BUNTING. EMBERIZA ORYZIVORA. 


REED-BIRD, OR RICE-BUNTING. 

‘¢ This delicate little Bird is well known through- 
out the whole extent of our country, and is also 
a winter visitant to the West India Islands. In 
no quarter of its rambles, however, is its coming 
hailed with more delight than in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia. In the Eastern and Northern 
states it is called Bobolink, from the peculiar note 
which it almost incessantly emits, whether it be 
flying, or perched upon the tops of the bending 





reeds.. In Pennsylvania they are known only as 
Reed-Birds; in Carolina they are styled Rice- 
Buntings; and in Louisiana Meadow-Birds.” 
‘‘Reed-Birds are shot on the meadows below 
our city, or in the reeds from a boat; great num- 
bers are often brought down at a single shot, as 
they generallv congregate in enormous flocks to- 
ward sunset; it is no uncommon thing to kill 
four or five dozen from the well-directed fire of a 
double-barrelled gun. It would appear incredi- 
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ble to state all the numbers that have been 
reported as killed at one discharge of an old 
musket, or other heavy gun; we will, therefore, 
confine ourselves to one single instance, in which 
thirteen dozen were picked up, the result of a 
raking fire poured into a flock from an old fowl- 
ing-piece that ‘scattered most confoundedly.’ 
This is not by any méans the largest number we 
have heard of being bagged at one coup de fusil ; 
but the account is well authenticated, and within 
bounds of credence, and we give it our readers as 
such, for we have no reason to doubt the veracity 
of the party who told us.” 

‘“‘The flavor of the Reed-Bird is extremely 
juicy and rich, and assimilates as nearly as pos- 
sible to that of the Ortolan of Europe, which in- 
teresting fact we very unwittingly tested at a 
celebrated café, in company with some others of 
our green countrymen, who were in Paris at the 
same time; and greatly to our surprise as well as 
indignation, were forced to pay for the information 
at the rate of a dollar per head, for these delicate 
little morceaux. At this rather recherché but ex- 
pensive feast—for we devoured the poor Ortolans 
in nearly the same numbers as we were wont to 
do the Reed-Birds at the height of the season in 
our own city—we think that the flavor of the 
French bird was indelibly stamped upon our pa- 
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THE RAIL, OR SORA. 


THE RAIL, OR SORA. 
‘This somewhat mysterious Bird, so well known 
throughout certain portions of our country, under 
the appellation of Rail, Sora, or Coot, resembles 
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late, in about perhaps the same ratio as the im- 
pression made at the time upon our purse, which, 
en passant, was not very light, we can assure the 
reader, as we were all Philadelphians, and con- 
sequently death on Reed-Birds, and, in course, 
Ortolans also. As far as we can recollect the 
particulars of this dejyeuner @ la fourchette—which, 
by the by, afforded us all much merriment for 
a long time afterwards—the company, pretty 
generally, when partaking of the feast, in the 
goodness of their hearts, or rather, in the joy of 
their stomachs, were quite loud in their praises 
of the far-famed Ortolan, and all pronounced its 
flavor much superior to that of the poor unpretend- 
ing Reedy of America. But before leaving the café, 
we must acknowledge there were some long faces 
and short purses in the ‘crowd,’ that seemed dis- 
posed to disparage the well-merited compliments 
that were so lavishly bestowed upon the French 
Bird; and several were even so ungrateful, after 
stowing away a whole brood of them in their 
stomachs, as to draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween the two rivals for gustatory favor. After 
mature reflection, however, the whole party, one 
and all, declared in favor of the Reed-Bird of 
America, at twenty sous the dozen, over the 
French Bird at one dollar a piece.” 
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RALLUS CAROLINUS. 


very closely both the Water-Crake, or Spotted- 
Rail, and the Land-Rail, or Corn-Crake of Eng- 
land, not only in its habits, but also in its general 
appearance. There are few, if any, species of 
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Birds in our country that offer more tempting 
amusement to the young sportsman, or a more 
agreeable delicacy for the table, than the timid 
little Fowl that now engages our attention.” 
‘The first things to be noticed regarding this 
Bird are the circumstances which render the 
term ‘mysterious’ particularly applicable to the 
species. The regular migrations of the feathered 
tribes are well known to naturalists, and the 
favored time and peculiar conditions under which 
these voyages from distant parts are consumma- 
ted by Game Birds have been observed by most 
sportsmen; but in the case of the Sora, every 
one is more or less at a loss, both as to their 
coming and departure from among us, whence 
they come, or whither they go, both naturalist 
and sportsmen are equally at fault, as each is 
unwilling to grant that a Bird whose flight is 
apparently so sluggish and feeble, scarcely rising 
above the top of the reeds, should be capable of 
a long-continued flight, or sufficiently strong to 
encounter the fatigues of a journey from the far 
north, like other migratory Birds, Nevertheless, 
it is an evident fact. that Rails must come from a 
distance; and when they depart from our rivers 
they must also travel to still more remote parts; 
if perchance they do not, (as has been sagely 
surmised by some enthusiastic inquirers after 
truth) bury themselves in the mud of our river 
banks, or become changed into frogs. But who 
was ever so fortunate as to dig up a petrified 
Rail, or come across an unfinished metamorphosis 
of tnis description? Wilson, however, informs 
us that this latter theory, as ridiculous as it may 
seem, had its originator and firm supporter, who 
boldly asserted that the transmigration of the 
Sora into the frog was the true secret of the sud- 
den disappearance of this Bird; and, moreover, 
that he, the originator of the strange notion, had 
in his possession for several days an animal of an 
extraordinary kind, neither a Rail nor a Frog, in 
fact, something between the two; but, unfor- 
tunately for the progress of science, not being 
accustomed to the captivity and over kindness 
that was lavished upon it by its lucky possessor, 
the animal died before the change was complete, 
and this remarkable lusus nature was thus lost to 
the investigations of the curious in such matters. 
‘‘What rendered this singular hypothesis more 
striking, and confirmed the originator in his pre- 
conceived notions, was the circumstance of the 
Frogs generally ceasing to croak about the time 
of the coming of the Rails in our rivers This 
opinion, however, has gained but little ,round, 
as few persons are to be found so credulous as to 
place any faith in a notion so extremely absurd. 


‘* There are several species of Rails known in 
England. They arrive there in the spring, in the 
same mysterious manner that they do with us in 
the summer, and depart at the first approach of 
frost for more southern climes, in a like uncere- 
monious style, seldom or never being seen on their 
passage either to or from the countries where at 
certain seasons they abound. So very shy is this 
Bird, that, although almost every meadow and 
clover-field in England resounds during the spring 
with the eternal crek erek of the Land Rail, very 
few are shot, and the Bird itself is scarcely 
known to the country people, notwithstanding 
they constantly hear its well-known erek crek, 
whenever they go into the fields. For such aro 
the secret, skulking, and solitary habits of this 
little Bird, that they very seldom take wing, not 
even when hotly pressed by a dog; and all our 
sportsmen know how difficult it is to spring this 
Bird with us, even with the assistance of a boat 
and a long pole to beat the reeds with.”’ 

‘*The mysterious coming and going of the Sora 
is not the only singular characteristic attributed 
to the species, as it has been surmised years ago, 
by a gentleman of respectability and worth of 
this city, that Rails are subject to bursts of ve- 
hement passion, occasioning fits analogous to 
epilepsy, and he relates several instances in which 
this singular effect was produced. We never wit- 
nessed any thing of this kind, but some of our 
sporting friends may have done so in their shoot- 
ing excursions, and we should be glad to hear 
from them on the subject (see Wilson.) It has 
also been observed by ‘ Brewer,’ that the various 
species of Rails possessed a certain power of ven- 
triloquism, which is ‘more particularly developed 
in the Corn-Crake of England; and that when cry- 
ing, they often remain stationary, and throw their 
voices in opposite directions, at one time, as if 
within a few yards of the spot where the observer 
is standing, and in a second or two appearing in 
an entirely different position. 

‘*We should, perhaps, never have noticed this 
remarkable fact in the Rail species, if our atten- 
tion had not been called to it by the observations 
of ‘Brewer.’ We are induced to place much 
confidence in his views upon this subject, from 





our intimate knowledge of the habits of the Rails 
_of our own country, which we believe also to be 
| somewhat possessed of this singular power, and 
the mere mention of it in this article may possi- 
' bly throw some additional light on the subject. 
It is not at all impossible that Nature may have 
bestowed this power upon these Birds for some 
' good purpose, as well as upon other animals, 
Captain Lyon, in speaking of the Arctic Fox, 
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states that ‘it is a singular fact that their bark 
is so modulated as to give an idea that the ani- 
mal is at a distance, although, at the very mo- 
ment, he lies ut your feet ;’ aud he supposes that 


these Foxes are gifted with this species of ven- 
triloquism in order to deceive their prey as to the 
distance they are from them.” 





CANVASS-BACK. 


CANVASS-BACK. 


*¢ Now, all around us, rising trains appear, 
Wild whistling wings on every hand we hear; 
The alarm of death amid their legions spread, 
In files immense they winnow over head.’? 


‘‘This duck we are proud to claim as solely 
American, there being no fowl as yet described 
in any portion of the world, except perhaps the 
Pochard of England, that at all resembles the 
Canvass-back. This duck, however, is much 
smaller, and weighs at least one-third less; and 
the delicacy of its flesh, though good, is far 
inferior to that of our species.” 

‘«Canvass-backs first make their appearance 
on our rivers in the months of October and No- 
vember. During the time of migration a few are 
encountered upon the Hudson and Delaware 
and other rivers, but the great body of Ducks 
generally take up their line of march straight for 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries, the Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, James, Elk, Bush, Gunpowder 
and some other smaller streams, 

“*It will now be very naturally asked by the 
uninitiated but inquisitive reader, Why do these 
Ducks resort so particularly to the above-men- 
tioned streams in preference to the hundreds of 
others of our noble rivers? This question is 





ANAS VALISINERIA, 


easily solved when we inform him that a peculiar 
kind of aquatic plant on which they delight to 
feed grows luxuriantly in these streams, and that 
it is seldom, if ever, found in other localities; 
and, if met with at all, is generally in such small 
quantities that it would not furnish food sufficient 
for these numberless Ducks over a few days. 
They, therefore, instinctively, or perhaps led by 
the older members of the flocks, wend their way 
from the bleak climes of the north, in a direct 
course, to these favored regions of abundance, 
and where, previous to the coming of the white 
man, the feathered tribes remained all winter, 
feeding unmolested and undisturbed by the never- 
ceasing reports of the terrible duck guns that 
now spread death and destruction on all sides 
When the Canvass-backs first arrive in our waters, 
they are rather poor and unpalatable, but soon 
bevome fat and juicy, as they are very industrious 
feeders, and partake largely of the roots of the 
Valisineria, or wild-celery, which is very tender 
and extremely nutritious. This species of aquatic 
herb, from which the Canvass-back so appropri- 
ately derives its scientific appellation, grows in 
great abundance on the extensive shoals of the 
Chesapeake, as also on the numerous flats of all 
the rivers that empty their waters into this es- 
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tuary. The plant attains several feet in height, 
and has a small white root very much resembling 
young celery ; and it is upon this delicate portion 
alone that the dainty Canvass-back regales his 
fastidious appetite, disdaining the green blades, 
which are left to float off, and strew the shores 
of the bay for miles and miles. There are several 
species of duck, that are equally as fond of the 
roots of the Valisineria as the Canvass-backs; 
but not being as strong as this fowl, they are not 
able to dive deep enough to seize the stock suffi- 
ciently near the bottom to insure pulling the plant 
up by the roots. 

These ducks, however, are always seen feeding 
with the Canvass-back, and supply this deficiency 
in their physical construction by a singular bold- 
ness and ingenuity for acting the part of skulking 
poachers. They attentively watch every oppor- 
tunity to seize upon the delicate morsel the very 
moment the Canvass-back makes his appearance 
on the top of the water with the root in his 
mouth, and then, swimming off rapidly to a con- 
venient distance, quietly enjoy the stolen repast, 
unmolested by his good-tempered opponent, who 
soon dives down again for another root. 

“Among these cunning poachers, none are 


~ more conspicuous than the Red-heads and Lald- 


pates, both of which are always found feeding in 
company with the Canvass-backs, and at the 
height of the season are not very far inferior to 
these ducks; and it oftentimes puzzles the best 
judges to distinguish one from the other. We 
have seen the epicurean taste of some of our 
sporting friends put to the test on this point 
more than once, and the mistakes that have been 
made on these oecasions are conclusive evidence 
of the great similarity in the flavor of these three 
varieties of ducks during the particular period 
that they all feed exclusively upon the roots of 
the Valisineria. 

Although the Canvass-backs are excessively 
fond of the bulbous root of the Valisineria 
Americana, and prefer it to any other kind of 
food, they are not solely dependent upon this pro- 
duction for subsistence, but are obliged to resort 
to other species of aquatic plants when driven 
from the rivers and flats of the upper bay by the 
large masses of floating ice, into regions where 
this vegetable does not grow. When forced by 
this circumstance to quit their favorite feeding 
grounds, the Canvass-backs betake themselves 
far down the bay, where the Valisineria is thinly 
distributed, and the shallows are more generally 
covered with a variety of marine plant known as 
Eel-grass. At such times the Canvass-backs, 
being forced to partake of this rank grass, as 


| well as small fish, and many other less dainty 
articles of food, soon lose a great deal of that 
| delicacy of flavor which alone seems to be im- 
| parted to their flesh by the use of this water 
celery. If they should be confined to a different 
diet for any considerable time, their flesh becomes 
sedgy, and is not much superior to many other 
varieties of sea-coast fowl. 

‘*The Canvass-back extends its migrations as 
far south as Florida, and is known at New 
Orleans under the somewhat singular appellation 
of ‘Canard Cheval.’ They are much esteemed 
in that city for their delicacy, but are said to be 
far inferior to those killed on the Chesapeake. 

‘‘In the neighborhood of New Orleans the 
Canvass-backs resort to wet prairies and fresh- 
water ponds, where they feed upon the seeds of 
various plants, more particularly those of the 
wild oats and water-lily. This kind of food being 
somewhat analogous to that which they partake 
of in the Chesapeake Bay, it is not improbable 
that the Canvass-backs of that particular region 
may be but a trifle inferior to those shot on the 
fresh-water shoals of the north, where the Valisi- 
neria Americana flourishes in such profusion. 

‘*The Canvass-back is an extremely shy and 
wary duck, and very difficult to approach, except 
by means of some cunningly devised stratagem, 
as there are always sentinels on the look-out for 
intruders, whether the mass of ducks be sleeping 
at night or feeding during the day time. When 
on the water, they may be distinguished at a 
great distance from other ducks by their constant 
habit of diving; and when on the wing, they fly 
in a wedge-like form, with considerable velocity, 
and generally at a great height. When wounded, 
they dive very deep and swim immense distances 
under water, thus baffling every effort of the 
most skillful dogs to overtake them; and the 
sagacious animals that are trained to this kind 
of sport are perfectly aware of this circumstance, 
as they seldom or never show any disposition to 
pursue wounded Canvass-backs, for they know 
full well, from hard-taught experience, the utter 
impossibility of their being able to catch them, 
no matter how fast they may swim, or how deep 
they may dive in the pursuit.” 

‘‘Notwithstanding the immense multitude of 
Canvass-backs that annually resort to the waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay, they are now said to be 
far less numerous than they were some years ago. 
Of this fact we are not able to judge, but feel 
satisfied that the species, although killed in num- 
bers still greater than they have been heretofore, 
can never become extinct, as some persons ap- 
prehend. The greatest safeguard to the continu- 
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ation of the whole duck race is the circumstance 
of their breeding in regions so remote, and they 
are so prolific, that every succeeding autumn 
will bring down to their former haunts a wonder- 
ful increase to the great numbers of those that 
must necessarily escape the general massacre. 
The great and increasing demand, however, for 
ducks, from the Chesapeake in particular, and 
the ingenious method resorted to, to kill them, 
will no doubt eventually drive the larger portion 
of the Canvass-backs from their favorite feeding 
ground, and thus cause them to become more 
widely disseminated over the whole country. 





The comparative scarcity of them on these waters 


will perhaps induce the erroneous belief of their 
near extinction, but such a thing we deem impos- 
sible, owing, as before stated, to the habits of 
the whole duck tribe during the period of incu- 
bation. 

«The season of 1850, Canvass-backs were very 
plenty; and owing to the unusual mildness of 
the season, and the consequent increased slaugh- 
ter of them from the surface-boats, selling at 
unusually low prices in our markets. The pre- 
sent season of 1854, the ducks are equally abun- 
dant; the first day of the season the duckers 
killed three thousand ducks in the vicinity of 
Havre de Grace.” 





ANAS CANADENSIS. 


CANADA GOOSE, 

“ tlawnk! honk! and for’ard to the nor’ard is the trum- 
pet tone, 

What goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the goodly 
cone. 

AHawak! onward to the cool blue lakes where lie our 
safe love-bowers, 

No stop, no drop of ocean brine, near stool or hassock 
hoary, 

Our traveling watchword is ‘ our mates, our goslings, 
and our glory! 

Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with flowers, 

And not a breast on wave shall rest until that heaven is 
ours. 





Hawnk! Hawnk! E—e Hawnk! 
“This well-known fowl is widely spread over | 


CANADA GOOSE, 


the whole of our country, and there are few 
portions of the United States where the honking 
of the Wild Goose is not familiar to the inhabit- 
ants. These fowl, in their migrations south and 
north, are considered the sure harbingers of 
dreary winter, or the near approach of cheerful 
spring. They breed in the remotest regions of 
the north, even perhaps under the very pole 
itself, where, undisturbed by the cruel hands of 
man, they rear their young in the most perfect 
security, and only leave those peaceful climes 


| when driven from them by the severity of threat- 


ening winter. 
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" «Wild Geese make their appearance on the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays in October; and 
when many are flying early in the season, it is 
considered a sure prognostic of a long and hard 
winter—a belief in which all the inhabitants of 
those parts that they visit place implicit confi- 
dence. 

‘‘During their journey through the Canadas, 
their thick ranks are considerably thinned by 
the slaughter made among them by the Indians, 
who kill immense numbers for their own support 
and that of the English settlements about Hud- 
son’s Bay. The geese are cleaned and salted 
away for the winter’s use, and afford the prin- 
cipal article of flesh that the people have to 
depend upon for several months in the year. 

‘¢Mr. Pennat says, ‘The English at Hudson’s 
Bay depend greatly on geese of this and other 
kinds for their support, and in favorable years 
kill three or four thousand, which are salted and 
barreled. Their arrival is impatiently expected 
by the inhabitants, as they are one of the chief 
articles of their food, and also the harbingers of 
spring; and the month is named by the Indians 
the goose-moon. They appear usually at our set- 
tlements in numbers about St. George’s day, and 
fly northward to nestle in security. They prefer 
islands to the continent, as further from the 
haunts of men. Thus Marble Island was found 
in August to swarm with swans, geese and ducks, 
the old ones moulting, and the young unfledged 
and incapable of flying. The English send out 
their servants as well as the Indians to shoot 
these birds on their passage. It is in vain to 
pursue them; they therefore form a row of huts 
made of boughs, at musket-shot distance from 
each other, and place them in a line across the 
parts of the vast marshes of the country where the 
geese are expected to pass. Each stand is occu- 
pied by a single person; these, on the approach 
of the birds, mimic their cackle so well that the 
geese will answer, wheel and come near the 
hovel. The sportsman keeps motionless and on 
his knees, with his gun cocked, and never fires 
till he has seen the eyes of the geese. He fires 
as they are going from him, then picks up an- 
other gun that lies by him and discharges that. 
The geese killed he sets up on sticks, as if alive, 
to decoy others; he also makes artificial birds 
for the same purpose. In a good day (for they 


fly in very uncertain and unequal numbers) a 
single Indian will kill two hundred. Notwith- 
standing every sort of goose has a different call, 
yet the Indians are admirable in their imitation 
of every one.’ 





‘¢ The Geese, on their return to the North, pass 
through the Eastern States in the months of April 
and May, early or late, according to the state of 
the weather. When in our waters, they feed on 
the leaves, blades and berries of different marine 
plants, and the roots of the sedge which grows so 
abundantly on the salt marshes. Their flight is 
heavy and laborious, and in the form of a tri- 
angle, their flock being led by an old Gander. 
When wounded, they swim and dive with great ~ 
facility, going long distances under the water. 
When taken alive they are easily domesticated, 
and will breed readily with the tame Goose. It 
is a very common circumstance to see flocks of 
these Geese entirely domesticated in the neigh- 
borhood of the waters that they frequented in 
their original state of freedom. Although they 
may have become quite tame, and perhaps have 
reared a brood or two, they are all apt to exhibit 
symptoms of uneasiness as the period for migra- 
tion approaches, and will sometimes fly off with 
the wild ones that they hear honking over 
head, 

The Canadian Goose is domesticated in Eng- 
land and France, and is considered superior to 
the common Gray Goose. 

Many plans are resorted to by the shooters on our 
coast to decoy these wary fowl within gun-shot, 
and none more successfully than that of imitating 
their honkings, which most of them can do to per- 
fection. 

‘‘Domestic Geese are also used to decoy the 
wild ones flying over head; and they not unfre- 
quently entice them from great heights in the air 
to alight among them, supposing them to be 
some of their own companions feeding in safety 
below. 

«They are also shot at night, on the ponds and 
marshes where they go to feed. 

‘¢Numbers are shot over decoys from the sand- 
flats, or points upon which are sunk boxes, in 
which the shooter conceals himself. When only 
wounded they are difficult to capture, as they 
swim and dive well, and also possess the power 
of sinking their bodies in the water with the bill 
only projecting above the surface, and will con- 
tinue in this position for some time. 

‘“*Wild Geese, when migrating South, some- 
times lose their way, more particularly in foggy 
weather, when they have been known to alight 
in the immediate vicinity of the farm-houses, ap- 
parently much confused and wonder-struck at 
their peculiar and dangerous position. Wher 
feeding, sanding, or sleeping, they always place 
sentinels on guard, who are regularly relieved a? 
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the lapse of an hour or so. These sentinels are 
ever on the alert, with wide-extended necks, and 
give the alarm to their companions at the slightest 
intimation of danger. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

‘¢ Some writers assert that the use of Gunpow- 
der, as well as ordnance, was well known to some 
of the ancients, even as far back as the year of 
our Lord eighty-five; and in support of this hy- 
pothesis, the following remarks of Uffano, on the 
authority of Robert Morton, the author of a work 
entitled Zhe Gunner, printed in London, in 1664, 
are often quoted, viz: ‘That the invention and 
use, as well of ordnance as of gunpowder, was in 
the eighty-fifth year of our Lord made known 
and practised in the great and ingenious kingdom 
of China; and that in the maretyme provinces 
thereof there yet remain certaine peaces of ord- 
nance, both of iron and brasse, with the memory 
of their yeares of founding engraved upon them, 
and the armes of King Vitney, who, he saith, was 
the inventor.’ 

‘¢ Another passage from Philostratus, the his- 
torian of Appollonius Tyaneeus, about the com- 
mencement of the third century, has also been 
referred to by some writers in favor of the an- 
tiquity of thisinvention. In speaking of a people 
of India called Oxydracee, this ancient authority 
remarks: ‘These truly wise men dwelt between 
the rivers Hyphasis and Ganges; their country 
Alexander the Great never entered, deterred, not 
by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by 


We conclude our selections with the chap- 
ter on the discovery and introduction of Gun- 
powder. 





| religious consideretions; for, had he passed the 
Hyphasis, he might doubtless have made himself 
master of the country all around them; but their 
cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles or three 
thousand such as Ajax, to the assault, for they 
come not out into the field to fight those who at- 
tack them, but these holy men, beloved by the 
Gods, overthrow their enemies by tempests and 
thunderbelts shot from the walls. It is said that 
the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when they 
overran India, avoided this people also, and hav- 
ing prepared warlike engines, attempted to con- 
quer them. They made no show of resistance, 
but upon the enemy’s near approach to their 
cities, they were repulsed with storms of light- 
ning and thunder-bolts hurled upon them from 
above.’ 

‘In the Opus Majus of Friar Bacon, who died 
about 1294, may be found a particular descrip- 
tion of the effects of a certain compound composed 
of saltpetre and other ingredients, which, when 
ignited, gave results analogous to those of thun- 
der and lightning; and, furthermore, it is stated 
that when these elements are rightly amalgama- 
ted and properly applied, the force of the explo- 
sion would be sufficiently powerful to destroy not 
only an army, but even overturn an entire city.” 
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‘*These remarks, together with some others 
even still more perspicuous on this head, have 
led most inquirers to conclude that the learned 
Friar was at least well acquainted with the com- 
ponents and effects, if not well versed in the pre- 
cise composition and application of gunpowder. 

‘¢This information, it may very justly be pre- 
sumed, was not original with himself, but rather 
that he obtained a knowledge of it from the 
others of his brotherhood, the monks, who had 
learned of its existence among the Chinese, as 
well as seen its operations during their missions 
in those far distant regions, from whence they 
had then lately returned. 

«« Some writers go so far as to suppose that the 
pious but wily monk was well acquainted with 
the composition of gunpowder, as well as its ter- 
rible effects, but at the same time assert that he 
was fearful of betraying the wonderful secret, 
knowing full well that its introduction into the 
world would be attended with the most calami- 
tous consequences; and, for humanity’s sake 
alone, if not from other ulterior motives, he de- 
termined to keep the secret as long from the 
knowledge of man as possible. 

** However, be all this as it may, there is no 
doubt but that Berthold Schwarz, a German 
niouk of the order of St. Francis, was the first 
person who made the composition of this won- 
drous substance generally known to the world, 
and that the discovery, though ancient it might be, 
was nevertheless altogether original with him- 
self. 








—s 

“‘The circumstances of the discovery are 
these: Berthold Schwarz, a native of Freiburg, 
in the grand duchy of Baden, during his relaxa- 
tion from monastic duties, occupied much of his 
time in the enticing and absorbing pursuit of 
chemistry. During some of his manipulations, 
having pounded in a mortar an accidental mixture 
of charcoal, sulphur, and nitre, he was amazed 
and wildly astounded by its sudden and fearful 
explosion on the hap-hazard application of a spark 
of fire. 

‘* This terrible, but still more novel, exhibition 
of power in a simple compound like this, very 
naturally aroused in the mind of the zealous 
student a spirit of investigation, and the result 
of further experiment was the discovery of that 
still mysterious composition known as gunpowder ; 
a discovery that has not only immortalized the 
otherwise obscure monk, but, since its general 
introduction and application to the use of fire- 
arms, has actually given rise to a new era in the 
workings of man; in fact it has been the chief and 
all-powerful instrument of not only shaping the 
mighty affairs of great nations, but, at the same 
time, governing, and will ever continue to control 
the more extended destinies of a vast and ever- 
changing world. 

‘«‘ All this happened about the year 1840; and 
the city of Freiburg has lately very properly 
commemorated the wonderful event by the erec- 
tion of a handsome fountain, emblazoned with 
suitable inscriptions, and surmounted by a statue 


_of the eminent discoverer.” 





THE FLOWERS 


IN THE EXHIBITION. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Ir is the custom in large cities, as many of you 
perhaps know, to have, once in a while, an Ex- 
hibition of Flowers. Generally a city horticul- 
tural society and a number of flower fanciers in 
various parts of the country club together, hire a 
Hall, and fill it with specimens of choice plants. 
It is somewhat similar to a ladies’ fair, except 
that it has no post-office, where you can get 
mysterious letters—and no lottery, where you 
can purchase bargains at a tremendous sacrifice 
to yourself! Instead of needle-books and pin- 
cushions, you see roses and geraniums; and in- 
stead of wax-dolls, scores of lovely ladies, radiant 
in silks and satins, or muffled up warmly in furs, 
if the exhibition comes off, as it occasionally does, 
in the fall and winter months. 

I have known the city to be literally filled with 
snow at the time, the streets impassable, and the 
side walks nearly so, owing to the avalanches 
which continually slid from the roofs of the 
houses. Yet there, in the midst of it all, the 
flowers bloomed, a memory of the past, and a 
hope and promise of the future summer. 

It is some years now since I attended a flower 
exhibition. There have been three or four in the 
meantime, and I remember that I made up my 
mind to attend them; but something happened to 
prevent me, and I put it off till it was too late. 
The one that I did attend however, is still vivid 
in my memory, especially from a circumstance 
which I have not yet abandoned, viz: an inten- 
tion to write a story about it. Whether I shall 
be able to write as good a story now, as I meant 
to have written then, remains to be seen. If I 
fail to make it agreeable it will be my own fault, 
and not that of the subject, for there is nothing 
more beautiful in the whole range of nature and 
art, than the flowers, the dear and beautiful 
flowers ! 

Well, as I said, or meant to say a paragraph 
back, I attended the Exhibition. It puzzles me 
though to fix upon the building in which it was 
held. Now it seems to have been Metropolitan 
Hall, where Jenny Lind enriched the air with her 
voice, and now a lower room in the Academy of 
Design. Be this as it may, it could not have 
been far from either; for I remember that I 
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heard Jenny Lind the night before, and brooded 
over the best of the Academy pictures that very 
day. 

The room was a large one, and rather dimly 
lighted, as if the day entered from area windows 
which fronted a range of flat brick walls. They 
were dusty and discolored, those windows, and in 
the corners of several panes of glass were the re- 
mains of old spider webs, and a number of blue- 
bottle flies. Their bodies were shrunken and no 
longer glossy, and their gauzy wings were crum- 
pled and broken. 

From one end of the room to the other stretched 
a row of stone pillars. It was like looking down 
a picturesque colonnade, the view through them, 
save that the eye was arrested by a heavy door, 
instead of a flight of marble stairs with couchant 
horses or lions. Down the room, some fifty or 
sixty feet, ran a succession of tables, upon 
which the flowers were placed. It seemed the 
commencement of the great counter which Leigh 
Hunt imagined as running all along the Atlantic 
coast, from Maine to California. 

There were flowers in earthen pots, the com- 
mon red ones that stand in our gardens, and the 
green glazed ones that look so well in basement 
windows ; flowers in delicate stone vases and urns; 
and some that must have been exotics in miniature 
nurseries and hot-houses. This was on the long 
counter; between the pillars and ‘in the corners 
of the room were smaller tables and benches, and 
anumber of stands, rising step above step, nar- 
rowing as they rose till they ended in a small 
circle, fenced in with woven wire. Here and 
there on the floor were clusters of vases, and at 
each end of the room a squadron several deep, 
keeping guard, as it were, over the main body in 
the centre. At a little distance they really looked 
like fairy soldiers, so numerous were the red 
plumes dangling from their helmets. 

Were I as learned in botany as some of my 
friends the fairy story-tellers, I would tell you at 
once the names of all the flowers there, espe- 
cially the plumed ones; but as I only know the 
simpler flowers, roses, pinks, and such like, I 
wont pretend to name the remainder till I come 
to them in the course of my story. Still, I can- 
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not pass over their multitude of hues and dyes; 
the myriad of red, purple, and golden tints, with 
which the room, itself so dim and dusty, was 
lighted up and transfigured. 

I had seen something of masses of color be- 
fore; fields sprinkled with wind-sown blossoms; 
meadows where the daisies were more plentiful 
than dew-drops ; gardens that were almost tropi- 
cal in their extent and profusion; besides those 
that I had dreamed of in sunny moods; but 
dream or reality—nothing came up to the Ex- 
hibition. 

Here a bit of red, there a streak of blue, yon- 
der a round of yellow, and yonder a cloud of 
purple; and between, and around, and above, 
and below all, a sea of delicious green, wave 
upon wave of foliage, perennial in the depth of 
winter. 

It seemed as if the room was a sky piled with 
sunset clouds and sown with colored stars—a uni- 
verse of rainbow worlds. And in the centre of 
the room, in an immense tank, like a low-lying 
island in a tropic sea, floated the great South 
American Lily. Without exception it was the 
largest flower I ever beheld. I knew not, indeed, 
that its like was in existence. 
~ I had read of the great American Aloe that 
blossoms but once in a hundred years, but here 
was the Aloe outdone, and by a lily, a simple 
water lily. It was like those I used to see in my 
boyhood; pond-lilies they called them, from their 
growing so in ponds and shallow streams. They 
are generally to be found in mill streams, not far 
from the dam, where the water is smooth and 
glassy, and the bulrushes stand erect in their 
green sheaths. 

The flower of the great lily was not in the 
tank with the lily, when I beheld the latter, nor 
did it arrive at the Exhibition till some days 
afterward. The lily alone was there, a single 
heart-shaped leaf, green on the upper side and 
purple on the under. You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that it was larger, that one 
leaf, than the top of a large dining table. It lay 
outspread on the water, as you may have seen 
the scum on the surface of a summer pool; but, 
unlike the scum, it was full of life and sweetness, 
freshly and healthily green. 

Its outer rim was turned over like a little dyke; 
the water pressed against it on all sides, but not 
a drop ran in. From the centre radiated num- 
berless cords and branches, dividing the surface 
into small compartments. It was from the study 
of this plant, I have somewhere read, that Sir 
William Paxton conceived the plan of the Lon- 
don Crystal Palace. 





From boyhood I have been a lover of flowers. 
With no particular knowledge of them, and no 
marked fondness for them singly, they were 
always beautiful to me in the abstract, and they 
mingled with my earliest dreams and memories 
Among my very first remembrances is my grand- 
father’s garden, and the flaming peonies and sun- 
flowers that grew in the corner. I have a dream, 
too, but it is dim and strange, of a little child in 
a coffin, with a white rose-bud in its hand. 

Touched with a feeling of childhood, I walked 
up and down the aisles, delighted with the flowers 
in the Exhibition. I stopped to admire the hue 
of one and the perfume of another. 

The air was impregnated with odor, which 
came and went like wind, on the long rippling 
waves which chase each other shoreward. I re- 
called much that the poets, Nature’s darlings, 
had written thereon, and became, for the time, a 
poet myself. Then I knew—for when a man be- 
comes a poet thereis nothing hid from him—that 
it was not a mere perfume which filled the air, and 
made it so heavenly to breathe, not the breath 
only, but the very voices of the flowers, mingling 
in talk, and jest, and song. 

Yes, the flowers were talking together like the 
visitors in the Exhibition; but more sensibly in 
my way of thinking; for while the visitors saun- 
tered around carelessly, profaning the room with 
vapid chat, the flowers babbled of themselves 
and of the out of door world in which they origi- 
nally grew. It was some li‘tle time before I 
really understood what they said. At first I de- 
tected single words and phrases, as one catches 
a well known scent in a multitude of others which 
are unknown; but, by and by, I knew the flower- 
language as well as Ido our own good old English 
tongue. 

The Violet began: 

‘< Tt is so strange to me,” said the Violet, ‘it 
seems like a picture, or a dream, What are they 
doing with us here in this dark room, and why 
are we so stared at and handled by these rude 
men and women? I know not how you feel about 
it, my dears, but my home is out of doors, in the 
heart of a long tuft of grass. It was delightful 
where I grew last spring, in a green meadow, 
miles and miles away. (You see they dug me up, 
because I was the biggest violet there.) There 
was a belt of woods on one side of me, a stretch 
of fields on the other, and in the distance a wind- 
ing country road. A tiny brook bubbled from a 
neighbor spring, and fed my roots, as it trickled 
around so silverly. There was a lark’s nest near, 
and the hole of a spry brown snake. Black- 
coated crickets chirped in the wall, and a lovely 
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spider, with fold spots, wove his curtains on a 
wild rose bush. Dear! but I wish 1 were back 
there again, winter though it be. I should die 
under the snow, I know that, but I am dying 
here all the same. I mean to ask them to put me 
back, as soon as they can.” 

‘< For my part,” said a sleepy Poppy, hard by, 
‘I think you’re a fool. What have you to com- 
plain of, a blue weed like you? You never grew 
in a hot-house, like me, but only out in the fields! 
Why, you've gained by your change, but I’ve 
lost by mine. Let me see—there’s the spacious 
hot-house, with its twinkling glass roof and the 
diamonded shadow of its panes; the gardener’s 
pruning-knife, spade, and watering-pot; and, 
lastly, the red face of the stupid old gardener 
himself. He! he!’ laughed the Poppy, ‘‘but I 
played him the funniest trick one day. He was 
at work on the box next to mine, training, or 
weeding, or clipping, I forget which, when I 
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opened my petals suddenly 

‘‘That will do, Mother Drowse,’’ interrupted 
the Rose; ‘‘ we’ve heard that story before. You 
put the gardener asleep with your prosiness, as 
you're trying to put us now. Talk of the poppy, 
indeed! why the rose, the rich, red rose, is the 
queen of flowers. All the poets sing of us, and 
have from time immemorial. We bloom in their 
divine songs, types of a thousand beautiful 
things. The queen of a poet’s heart is always a 
rose. 

‘ Whatsoe’er of beauty 
Yearns, and yet reposes, 


Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Takes a shape in roses.’ 


‘“‘T am not as beautiful as I wish I was,” con- 
tinued the Rose, ‘‘not near as beautiful as many 
of my sisters. The garden from which I came 
was celebrated for roses. The ripe, full-leaved, 
bursting rose, red as ® summer morning; the 
pale rose, with its white flushed petals, and faint 
sweet perfume; the delicate bud, with its spear- 
headed emerald case—you could not think of 
one which was not there. Along the edges of his 
garden walks, where other country gentlemen 
would plant box and evergreen, our good master 
ranges us, his favorite flowers. It is his custom 
to visit us at twilight, strolling up and down the 
garden with his hands behind his back, and the 
wind in his gray hair. His feet are in our fallen 
leaves, but his soul is in the Land of Dreams: 


‘ Plucking again the roses, 
That faded long ago!’ ”? 


‘‘T am from the gardens of Cashmere,” said a 
superb, but languishing Eastern Rose; ‘‘I grew 





in the harem of the Sultan. I have seen the sil- 
ver shaft of the fountain, rising from its basin of 
white marble, the majestic palm with its glitter- 
ing leaves, and the dome of the mosque, like the 
broad disk of the sun lifted through morning 
mists. Black eunuchs passed me with scimitar 
in their belts, and troops of Georgian girls, weav- 
ing voluptuous dances. But the bravest sight 
was the Sultana at her lattice! A nightingale 
built his nest in a tree near, and sang to me all 
night long—a noble-throated bird, and I was his 
Sultana.” 

Here the Eastern Rose ceased; for up came a 
dandy, with a pair of long thinlegs. Eyeing the 
imperial flower through his quizzing glass, he 
stretched forth his gloved hand to pluck a leaf, 
but at that moment the wind blew through an 
open window and swayed the rose—(but it might 
have been something spiteful in the flower it- 
self)—and it darted a thorn in his finger. 

‘* What a fool that fellow is,” said a Periwin- 
kle, ‘‘to go quizzing and fingering around us! I 
wonder how he came here? His place is Broad- 
way, which he walks at all hours, staring and 
stared at. God made us for simple honest folks, 
not for fops and ninnies.”’ 

‘Let me have my turn now,” said a gorgeous 
Tulip. ‘It’s not about myself that I want to 
speak, but about a tuberose which I saw in the 
street one day, with a bunch of other flowers. It 
was a clear bright morning, a month or two ago; 
Susan was sweeping and dusting both parlors, 
and partly to give me a taste of sunshine, and 
partly to get me out of her way, she sat me on 
the front window, where I saw the tuberose. It 
lay just beyond the boxed-up trees on the edge of 
the flag-stones, in a sluggish, muddy brook. 
Encircling it were various other flowers, whose 
stems were tied together, and inserted in a white 
paper funnel. 

**««How came ye out of your vases?’ inquired 
I, ‘and what are ye doing down there, looking so 
queer?’ They were all’ dead save the tuberose, 
and that was dying. It had hardly life enough 
left to answer me, although it did finally; and 
something so : 

“««T was tied up, as you see, with these my 
dead companions, and exposed for sale on the 
side-walk of the Hospital. From the basket of 
my negro master I passed to a shining coach, and 
the hands of a proud lady. She was on her way 
to the Opera, and we soon arrived. It is a fasci- 
nating and brilliant thing, that Opera, but utterly 
false and hollow. From the dome hangs some- 
thing like the bough of a winter tree, filled with 
drooping icicles, and glittering with jets of light. 
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A painted landscape unfolds itself on a hanging 
curtain ; in front of it, behind a row of lights, you 
see a box of fifers and fiddlers. The rest of the 
house is crowded with fine ladies and gentlemen, 
dressed in their very best clothes, mincing gossip 
and small talk. 
and scarfs, smell their boquets, flutter their ivory 
and pearl fans, and eye each other critically, 
while the gentlemen bow, and nod, and smirk, 


The ladies arrange their shawls 


and smile, as if it were the business of their 
lives. 
body comes forward and sings; now a foreign 


By and by the curtain rolls up, and some- 


looking man, with a curled moustache, and now 
a fat woman in a long veil. It’s not the singing 
that we hear in the country, Ned the plough- 
man’s ditty, or the songs that Miss sings to please 
her old father, but as different as possible, full 
of shakes, and trills, and quavers, and in another 
language! Not one in a hundred understands a 
because the 





word of it; butit is fine for all that 
world says so! So they reward the singers by 
giving them thousands of dollars a year, and by 
throwing them flowers every night. 

‘“*¢7T am part of an Opera Boquet,’ said the 
dying Tuberose, ‘and you see what I have come 


to at last. I was thrown at the feet of the reign- 


~ ing prima donna, picked up and pressed to her 


lips, (as I am a dying flower, they smelt of por- 
ter!) and then tossed by and forgotten. Well! 
it is better to lie here even in death, than to have 
life there. A few trees are near me: I hear the 
flow of water, and I see you, Tulip, in the win- 





{ 


dow. Yes, and I see the clouds, the gold-edged | 


clouds, drifting in the sky. Good by, clouds! 
good by Tulip!’ and the Tuberose died.” 

‘‘T am a simple country flower,” said the Fox- 
glove, ‘‘and know nothing of this, The bank 
where I grew was a play-ground for country 
children. I knew as many as a dozen by name, 
and many more by sight. Could you have seen 
how fond they were, and how sweet-souled they 
became because of us, it would have done all 
your hearts good. It was so pleasant to have 
them playing near us in the vacation afternoons ; 
now rolling over and over on the grass—the boys 
you know—and crushing the white-rimmed dai- 
sies, and now chasing each other up and down 
the slopes, this one with a handful of dandelions, 
and that with a bunch of hare-bells in his button- 
hole! And the quiet little girls, with meek, 
bright eyes and tidy pin-a-fores—I see them 
swinging their locked hands in the fragrant clo- 
ver; now stooping to pluck the small celandine 
and wild violet, and now sitting in the shade of 
the poplars, tying their scattered gleanings in 
pretty nosegays.” 


| and admired me a long time. 





**I have a picture of children also,” said a 
Balm-Geranium, adjoining the Foxglove, “but 
it’s very different from yours. I am a city 
flower, born in a Yorkville nursery, and bred in 
a Fifth Avenue boudoir. There are two children 
in the house, a boy and girl, weak and sickly, 
with the bluest eyes, and the softest and thinnest 
hands! Why, the sun shines right through their 
palms, when they hold them up to the light! 

‘*They are dressed prettily every day. Mas- 
ter Henry in his braided velvet tunic and tasseled 
cap; and Miss Ella—she is named after her dead 
mother, poor dear !—in her little black gown and 
bonnet. Sometimes they go out in the park to 
walk with Bridget, but Bridget generally meets 
her cousin, and while he and she are having a 
talk about home, the children wander forlornly 
up and down the graveled paths, and get so tired 
before Bridget comes for them, that their walk 
does them more hurt than good. 

‘‘Of late they keep the house entirely. They 
came into the parlor where I was the other day, 
and had a merry time, for them. They looked 
over all the picture books in the library, ran- 
sacked the cabinet of shells, climbed up the 
couch under mother’s picture, and then ended 
with me. Master Henry loosened the soil around 
my roots with a paper knife, and Miss Ella 
drenched them with a goblet of Croton. Then 


| she blew the dust off my buds, and clipped my 


withered leaves. It was like her dead mother, 
and it moved me even to sighing. ‘How sweet 
mother’s Balm is,’ said she, and they both stood 
The next day she 
was taken sick, and the next I was brought to 
this vile show. I have nothing against the show 
itself, but I want to get back to the sweet child- 
ren. I saw the father here yesterday, and it 
seemed to me that he had been crying. I hope 
Miss Ella is not dead.” 

«* [ll tell you what,” said the Violet, ‘if she 
does die, and is buried anywhere in the country, 
V’ll send word to the Violets, and they shall 
grow over her grave in thousands.” 

I was about to breathe a blessing on the ten- 
der-hearted flowers, but just then my attention 
was distracted by the passing of two ladies. 
They were dressed in the height of the fashion, 
(on my life I have forgotten what it was, we 
change so often, ) with parasols and porte-monnaies 
in their hands, and bonnets of artificial flowers 
on their heads. 

‘«Only look at the flowers on their bonnets,” 
said a Cape Jasmin toa Lily, ‘‘ what makes them 
look so bright, and yet so dead? The rose-buds 
are perfect, not a leaf awry; the drop berries are 
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as red as any in the woods: but not a bit of fra- 
grance do I perceive. Have they a way of 
embalming us when we are dead, or have they 
tried to create something like us, and succeeded 
in all but life? You are wiser than I, Madame 
Lily, pray enlighten me.” 

The Lily moved its white petals languidly, like 
the hands of a choral maiden who dances a 
slumberous dance by moonlight, and thus re- 
plied: ‘‘ The buds and berries you wot of, child, 
are wholly artificial, the buds being made of 
colored muslin, and the berries from the wax of 
our lovers the bees. The leaves are cut from 
green paper, glossy with varnish, and stiffened 
with iron wires. It is an insult to us all, the 
wearing of such things in our presence. But 
what can we expect from such creatures? You 
shall see them year in and year out, under all 
aspects; in the gay noisy world, in the quiet of 
their homes, and sometimes at church, but not 
one touch of nature, not one simple emotion will 
you ever discover inthem. They are not women— 
womanly though they be in form, and as beautiful, 
some of them, as June roses; but bonnets, shawls, 
collars, and I know not what beside. They are 
the artificial flowers, love, not the real. 

‘*We have one of the real ones though at our 
house, and everybody loves her. She is our 


master’s daughter, and was married last New’ 


Year’s Eve in Trinity. I had the whole story 
from one of the orange flowers, which composed 
her bridal wreath. Indeed, I half suspected it 
myself, a week before it took place, there was 
such an unusual bustle in the house. Two or 
three seamstresses were at work night and day 
on a magnificent satin dress: boxes of jewelry, 
bracelets, pins, and ear-rings, were constantly 
arriving; notes were written and enclosed in gilt- 
edged envelopes, and my lady and her lover, both 
radiant with happiness, were often engaged in 
serious consultations. On the morning of the 
last day of the year—there was, I remember, a 
bright red fire in the grate—the dining tables 
were drawn together and spread in both parlors, 
and loaded down with sweetmeats and dainties. 
Vases of flowers, my own among the number, 
were mingled picturesquely on the white table- 
cloth, baskets of fruit recalled the rich orchards 
of the vanished autumn, and a fortune of ances- 
tral silver glittered by the side of the Sevres 
china, 

‘* My lady was pale and thoughtful all day, 





Sometimes the husband loves and cherishes his 
pretty flower-wife, but more often he neglects 
her, and leaves her alone at home, so many 
We household flowers could tell 
sad tales were we given to babbling. — 

***¢The coach drove up to the door,’ said the 
orange flower, ‘and the bride came down the 
steps leaning on the arm of the bridegroom. A 
moment and they were off, dashing down the 
broad streets, through the rattling of the omni- 
buses, and past the brilliant shop windows— 
past Stewart’s marble palace gleaming in the 
moonlight—past the Museum and the revolving 
Chinese wheel, till they reached old Trinity. The 
church was lighted to receive them. They 
walked up its dusky aisles with a firm proud step, 
shining in the luminous spaces under the lamps, 
and dimmed by the threatening shadow of the 
pillars. The bishop was in waiting at the altar 
with the prayer book in his hand, It was open 
at the marriage service. 

‘** Beautifully they stood before him—the 
groom, like a sturdy tree, whose roots are firmly 
set in the earth—the bride like a snow-white lily, 
graceful and pure.’ 

‘¢ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wife ?” 

‘*] will,” said the groom, and his voice was 
rich and deep. 

‘Wilt thou have this man to be thy hus- 
band ?” 

‘‘] will,” said the bride, and her voice was 
sweet and low. 

‘‘She gave him her trembling hand, and he 
drew the wedding ring on her third finger. Then 
she realized that she was a wife, that she had 
given her soul to the man who stood beside her. 
A sudden thrill shot through her heart and shook 
the wreath on her brow, (‘I felt it so keenly, 
said the Orange flower,) and she closed her eyes 
from which the mysterious tears were fast welling. 
Her husband supported her with his manly arm; 
she soon recovered herself, looked in his face 
trustingly, and walked down the aisles with him, 
smiling the brave, bright smile of woman!” 

‘¢¢From that day to this,’ said the Orange 
flower, (meaning, dear, the day when it told me 
the story,) ‘I see nothing but smiles on the young 
wife’s face.’ ” 

‘“‘Oh! that’s very pretty,” said the Jasmin, 
‘‘is there any more to tell?” 

‘‘Qnly about a bud,” said the Lily smiling; 
‘‘ but then it is the sweetest one that ever bloomed 


weary hours! 


and when night came anc br bridesmaids began I see it often when I am at home; for I live in 


to dress her she could hardly keep from erying. | my lady’s chamber. 


She keeps her bed yet and 


It is a solemn thing, this marriage, for on it de- the bud lies with her, close folded on her bosom, 
pends the joy and sorrow of the whole after life. ' right over her heart, as if its roots were there. 
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Waking and sleeping she retains it, and smiles 
always. In the morning ‘papa’ must kiss it be- 
fore he goes down town to those ugly ledgers, (I 
wonder what those ledgers are?) and when he 
comes home at night he kisses it again, even be- 
fore he does the young mother; for so she wills. 
One night ‘mamma’ was. very good, and she let 
‘papa’ hold the baby; but such an outcry was 
raised against him for his awkwardness, espe- 
cially when he tossed baby to the ceiling, and 
feigned to drop it in the catching, that I don’t 
think he cares to repeat it, not even for the plea- 
sure of seeing baby smile on him with his own 
blue eyes!” 

‘What are you all talking about? you pale, 
northern flowers,” said the South American Lily; 
‘‘we don’t think much of such little folks as you 
amongst us. Everything is on the grand scale 
there, for nature is youthful and lusty. I come 
from a great bright lake, in a magnificent green 
valley, surrounded by mountains and woods, 
somewhere in the heart of Brazil. Iam not sure, 
but I think I must be very old, as men reckon. 
We take but little note of the years when time is 
an eternal summer. It is enough to bask in the 
golden sunshine, to breathe the ever-blowing 
south wind, heavy-winged with sweetness. Num- 
berless summers came and went before I grew to 
my present size—a horizon to some of you pig- 
mies—and myriads of red mornings and yellow 
eves. By day a flood of molten gold, by night a 
sheet of silver, my parent lake slept in the hollow 
of the vale. Its rim was dressed with emerald 
grasses and laced with floating vines, flecked 
here and there with flowers. Turtles crawled 
along its edge, water-snakes glanced among its 
weeds, and farther out swam the cold, swift fish. 
Now and then the enchanted silence was broken 
by a loud splash, and a scaly alligator sank to his 
native mud. 

‘‘The air was filled with shining insects, and 
above the insects darted and sang the birds. 
But the birds that lived in the woods, and the 
boundless woods themselves—that was finest of 
all. A chain of mountains stood on one side of 
the vale, the northern side, and on the other the 
woods, stretching away leagues on leagues to the 
south.. When the wind blew from that direction 
it wafted balm, the scent of dead-ripe fruit, and 
crimson-billed birds who sang of the regions be- 
yond. 

*¢ «We have flown whole days,’ said the crimson- 
billed birds, ‘and found no end to the woods. 
From our perch in the sky they look as grand as 
the sea, when it sways and rocks its waves, ex- 
cept that the waves of the woods are greener and 





brighter than the sea’s—masses of leafage and 
bloom. From its topmost bough down to ‘the 
moss around its roots the forest is crowded with | 
life. Green and yellow paroquets flit from 
branch to branch, lizards glide up and down the 
trunks, disappearing among the leaves and in 
the crevices, and hosts of apes chatter in the 
laughing sunshine. Here hangs an upper mea- 
dow of vernal blossoms, swarming with bees, and 
brimmed with musky wire—there droops a wil- 
derness of ripe fruit, zaellow and juicy, heavy 
golden bananas, glebed melons, and clusters of 
purple grapes. You must tear your way through 
vines at every step, if you would thread the 
depth of that pathless forest. The apes and 
monkeys do so often, running up and down their 
matted lengths, and swinging on their pendant 
festoons. 

‘*¢We have our nests there,’ sang the red- 
billed birds, ‘in the balmy shadows of the red 
fruit. Its rind is yellow, like our wings, but its 
juicy pulp is flaming crimson, and it stains our 
bills, as you see. We have flowers under us, 
around the roots of the trees, azure and purple, 
and white, and some that are blotched with 
black, and for neighbors, a colony of butterflies 
and bees. It is a merry place in the old woods, 
and we want you there with us. If you'll only 
come we'll give you everything you ask, and you 
shall be our queen forever, the wonderful Queen 
of the Red Bills!’ ” 

‘¢ And I mean to go too,” said the Lily in con- 
clusion, ‘‘assoonas I can. When the Exhibition 
is ended I am to be sent back to my new home. 
On the way we must cross water, the sea, or 
something that leads to it. If I can get into the 
sea again, all will be well. I will drift and swim 
to the south, will round the great shoulder of the 
continent, enter the wide mouth of the Amazon, 
and end my days at home, in my own beautiful 
Brazil.” 

With the last words of the Lily in my ears, I 
awoke from my reverie, querulous and discon- 
tented. It was sad to turn from the landscapes 
of my dream, to the sombre walls and the jostling 
crowd which surrounded me. When I first en- 
tered the Exhibition it was beautiful, in spite of 
the artificial air which it wore, but now that I 
had been back to nature it was weary and hateful. 
The walls were cracked and yellow with smoke; 
the windows were grimy with dust, and the 
splashing of old rains; and the pillars were as 
gloomy as those of a prison. I touched them and 
they actually felt damp ! 

How much our permanent peace and happiness 
depends on our not dreaming! So long as we 
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see only the outward, we are satisfied with the 
outward; but the moment we turn our eyes in- 
ward there is no more delight for us, save in the 
realization of our ideals! 

And the flewers in the Exhibition, the cause of 
my being dissatisfied with it—did they too suffer 
a change? In good sooth they did, and the 
worst of all. First they lost their voices—or was 
it but their odors to which my fancy had lent a 
voice ?—then their colors grew common and dim; 
and finally they seemed to wither on their stunted 
stems. The Violet faded in my very sight, like 
a meek, blue eye, over which death is spreading a 
film; the Poppy hung its heavy head; and the 
red died out in the Roses, as it does in expiring 
coals! 

To deprive flowers of a proper surrounding and 
back-ground, (I am about to moralize a little,) is 
to deprive them of half their life and beauty. 
Wooden boxes, earthen pots, costly vases even, 


¢ 





are miserable make-shifts for their original 
homes. It is their nature to grow out of doors, 
under the blue sky, and sun, and stars. We 
compel them to dwindle within doors, under white 
ceilings, and the glare of chandeliers. Sunshine 
they have, a little of it, provided indeed that it 
does not fade the carpets, and they happen to 
sand where it falls. For the dew and rain we 
offer them a watering-pot, and for the odor of 
their mates and neighbors the musk in madame’s 
toilet! 

For my part—but then I am an odd fellow, and 
half a simpleton—I love flowers only in the 
country. I have no objections to madame’s hay- 
ing them in her garden, if she likes them there, 
or on her table in boquets, if she prefers them so; 
but they please me most when they grow wild in 
woods and fields. Still, could I dream the old 
dream, and see the old glory, I would even go 
again and see the Flowers in the Exhibition. 
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Now Autumn’s mantle brown 
Falls on the woods and fields, the leaves are sere, 
And like sad offerings of the rifled year, 

They drop in clusters down : 


The land is lone and bare ; 
The grateful trees themselves of leaves divest 
To form a covering for earth’s naked breast, 
With reverential care ; 


The distance gray, becomes 
Like a thin leaf of silver, long drawn out ;— 
But hark, the cheerful tabor, and the shout! 
The sound of merry drums! 


Now sportive harvest-home 
By vintagers and villagers is held, [welled, 
And heart-bright ‘wine, and strong-lipped ale are 
Like water at the foam : 


And laborers rejoice, 
That fruits of field and orchard all are housed; 
And the glad song of thankfulness is roused 
From every manly voice! 


The high ancestral hall,— 
W here health delights to dwell, and generous mirth 
Holds, when the corn is gathered from the earth, 

A grateful festival, 





Adorns the waning scene. 
Here may be heard, when in a musing mood, 
The cawing of the old rooks in the wood, 
That flanks it like a screen. 


Lo! o’er the changing sward 

Sweep now the huntsmen in the rapid chace, 

The deep-tened yell of hounds, mouthing the trace 
Of the fleet deer, is heard. 


In lone and hoary wood, 
Where the wild cherry and the yellow elm 
Commingled with the oak, the soul o’erwhelm 
With visions many hued; 


There comes a solemn tone, 
Like what is felt in passing down the while 
Some old cathedral’s venerable aisle,— 

A feeling of its own! 


But now, at close of day, 

When the damp vapory veil of eve is gone, 

Of gathering winds, the mournful dirge-like moan, 
Sounds wildly far away. 


For winter casts its shade 
Before it, and the year begins to feel 
Its chilling influences on it steal 

Like touches of the dead. 
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THE NUPTIALS OF PELEUS AND THETIS. 
FROM THE LXII. IDYLL OF CATULLUS. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Translator of ‘‘ The Prometheus Bound” and ‘“‘ Agamemnon” of Aischylus; “ Atys;’? ‘‘ Hymn to the Sun,’’ ete. 





Tue Pine trees, erst on Pelion’s top so green, 

Floated, they say, o’er Neptune’s liquid sheen, 

To Phasian waves and old Aétes’ land, 

When chosen youths, a puissant Argive band, 

From Colchis sworn the golden fleece to bear, 

Dared the salt flood with arrowy prow to tear 

And cleave with ashen blades the azure deep. 

Pallas for them, whose temples crown the steep 

Of rock-built towns, that wind-rocked chariot brave, 

With curved keel, contrived to brunt the wave. 

Scarce had she bathed her bows in Amphitrite ; 

Searce had her beak up-ploughed the surges white, 

Which foamed and eddied to the laboring oar, 

When peeped strange faces from the billows hoar, 

Of Nereids gazing on that monstrous sight ; 

And mortal eyes, by that first morning’s light, 

Beheld the nymphs, with charms unveiled and free, 

And bosoms bared above the briny sea. 

Theh Peleus burned for love of Thetis’ charms; 

Then Thetis not despised a mortal’s arms; 

Then Jove himself to Peleus Thetis gave. 

Q, born in happy days, O, heroes brave, 

Race of the Gods, all hail! O, Nereid queen! 

Oft shall my verse address ye, powers serene ! 

Thou too, whose nuptials did so brightly bloom ; 

Peleus, the prop of Thessaly, to whom 

Jove, sire of Gods, his own loved lady gave! 

Did Thetis clasp thee, whilst child o’ the wave ? 

Did Tethys grant, her grandchild soft to wed ? 

Did Ocean, whose vast flood round earth is spread ?— 

Peleus, whose doors, when that fair morn came 
round, 

All Thessaly filled full with joyous sound !— 

Rife was the palace with the merry crowd, 

Their gifts, their faces, spoke their joy aloud. 

Tempe all left, left Seyros’ island halls, 

The homes of Crannon, and Larissa’s walls. 

Pharsalia! to Pharsalia all are gone ; 

Uncultured lie the fields, the hamlets lone; 

The lazy heifers’ necks grow soft with ease; 

No pruner’s bill-hook trims the shadowy trees ; 

No harrows turn the lowly vineyards’ soil ; 

No glebes are furrowed by the bullocks’ toil ; 

But in his chamber, where the royal towers 

Stand half-withdrawn, gold burns, and crimson 
flowers ; 

White ivory decks the thrones; cups blaze o’ the 
boards ; 

And all the house beams bright with royal hoards. 

The genial couch o’ the Gods i’ the midst is spread, 





On Indian tusks, of Tyrian tissues red 

With many a form inwrought of mortals bold, 

And many a tale of Godlike heroes old. 

For gazing there from wave-worn Dia’s shore, 

Unconquered anguish Ariadne bore, 

All as false Theseus’ galleys filled her view, 

Receding slowly o’er the waters blue ; 

Herself half-doubting what herself did see— 

As who awakes, from softest ecstacy 

Of sleep, herself to find deserted quite, 

On the lone strand beside the billows bright, 

While he, the perjured lover, plies the oar, 

And leaves to stormy winds the oaths he swore— 

Whom, like an effigy in carved stone 

Of some wild Bacchanal, forlorn, alone, 

With tear-dropped eyes, old Minos’ mournful 
daughter 

Saw far careering o’er the stormy water. 

With mightiest woes, like wildest waves, beset 

Naught recked she to restrain the golden net 

Which bound her golden tresses ; naught recked she, 

That her white bosom meetly veiled should be ; 

Naught recked, those sister hills of heaving snow 

With virgin zone to bind—down all did flow, 

From her bared limbs and naked beauties bright, 

To float, new play-things for the waters white. 

She, caring naught for fillet, veil, or vest, 

Theseus, to thee, with all her beating breast, 

With all her soul, forlorn, despairing, she 

Still clung to thee, enamored, only thee— 

Fond wretch, whom Venus these to frenzy drove, 

Sewing her heart with keenest thorns of love, 

An exile doomed ; since from Pireus bay 

Seaward the fiery Theseus took his way, 

And steered to the Cretan ports of the cruel king. 

For then Cecropia had no choice, but bring 

The first fruits of her maidens and her men, 

An annual banquet to the monster’s den— 

Dread tribute for Androgan’s slaughter due. 

But her small walls the mighty pest outgrew: 

Till for beloved Athens, Theseus sware, 

Rather himself to perish, then to bear 

Such freight of death to Crete. So went he straight, 

With swiftest ship and fairest gales, elate, 

To haughty-minded Minos’ palace gate. 

Nor did the royal girl, with love-sick gaze 

Sooner behold him—she, whose youthful days 

In purest beauty did her mother raise, 

Such as Eurotas bids her myriles wear, 

Or opening blossoms drink from vernal air— 
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Nor sooner turned that love-sick gaze away, 

Than to her bosom’s core she owned his sway. 

O, boy divine, who so the tear and smile 

Dost mix for mortal hearts—and thou, of the isle 

Idalian, and of Cyprian Golgi queen— 

How did ye vex with love the heart serene, 

Of this poor maid? with hope and drear despair, 

How thrill her, sighing for his yellow hair? 

What fears did not her languid heart enfold ? 

Hew paler waxed she not than livid gold? 

When battle bent with that fierce brute to do, 

Theseus would death affront, or fame subdue. 

Nor vain her little gifts the Gods to win, 

While hung her vows her silent lips within. 

For as the whirlwind, impotent of ire, 

From its high hold on Tdtrus, tossing higher 

Its haughty branches, rends the earth-fast oak, 

Or the fat pine uproots with thundrous stroke, 

That down it plunges headlong, crushing all 

That breasts the brunt of its resistless fall, 

So Theseus smote kim down—for all the pride 

Of his broad horns, that heaven itself defied. 

Thence with great glory back the victor sped, 

His footsteps guided by the maiden’s thread, 

Lest the deceit inscrutable, and maze 

Of the dread labyrinth should blight his bays. 

But why thus wandering in my devious verse 

Far from my tale, the rest should I rehearse ?— 

How, passing from her father’s sight away ; 

How, from her sister’s arms, and—well-a-day ! 

How, from her mother dear, who saw her go, = 

And mourned in darkest grief the coming wo— 

How then, all these she left, so prized of yore, 

Now prizing Theseus’ love all these before. 

Why sing how came the bark to Dia’s strand; 

Or how, soft-sleeping on the yellow sand, 

With falsest heart, her husband left her there ? 

Oft, oft, they say, upon the desert air, 

Rang trumpet-tongued the tones of her despair; 

Then sad she clombe the mountain’s rugged side, 

Her eyes to strain o’er ocean’s endless tide ; 

Then frantic rushed into the reeling sea, 

With garments lifted to the shapely knee, 

And to that utmost ecstacy of grief, 

With cold and shivering sighs gave long relief. 

And, “Hast thou, Theseus, false, O, false,’’ she 
cried, 

“Thus lonely left me by the waters wide, 

From home and country far, a ruined bride? 

Hast thou, despite the Gods, thy treasons borne 

To Athens, Gods to whom such oaths were sworn? 

Could naught unbind thy cruel heart’s intent, 

Naught bid thy soul to love like mine relent ? 

Ah! such were not the vows you softly swore, 

Nor spakest thou then of this deserted shore, 

But of blythe bride-rites, festive nights and fair— 

Vows vainly scattered to the earless air, 

Now, now, let woman never list again, 

With trusting ear, false oaths of perjured men ; 

Who, while their hearts for charms untasted burn, 

Shake at no oaths, and from no promise turn : 

But once the charms possessed, the rapture o’er, 
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Shake at no perjury, heed no oath they swore. 
*T was I, who saved thee from the whirlwind breath 
Of fate; *twas I, who rather gave to death 
My brother, than to fail thee at thy need. 
Oh! perjured, perjured! And for this, my meed 
Is by the beast to die and carrion bird, 
Torn piecemeal, not in hallowed earth interred. 
What lioness bare thee, rudest rocks among ?— 
What sea upheaved thee, from its surges strong? 
What Syrtis, vast Charybdis, Seylla stern, 
Who for sweet life dost make such foul return ? 
Didst shrink reluctant from my bridal bed, 
In hatred of my father’s mandates dread ?— 
At least, thou mightest have brought me o’er the 
wave 

At home to serve thee well, thy willing slave, 
With coldest lymph thy weary feet to lave, 
And heap thy bed with purple broideries brave : 
But wherefore make I thus my bootless moan 
To the deaf air, which nothing lists my groau, 
Nor sends it forth, nor gives it back again— ‘ 
Nor he can hear it on the boundless main, 
Nor any mortal ear on this lone shore ?— 
For fate itself, to torture me the more, 
Denies my grief a hearer. O, Eterne, 
O, Jupiter, that never Attic stern 
Had stirred the Cretan sea-sands, freighted full 
With hideous tribute for the unconquered bull! 
O, that the traitor chief had ne’er made fast 
His cable there; or, quest perfidious, passed 
Our palace gates, beneath a form of light, 
Concealing counsels horrible as night! 
For, which way can ! turn, what bope may I keep? 
Homeward would I return? The truculent deep, 
With all its breadth of billows rolls between. 
My father would I seek? And how be seen 
By whom myself deserting, o’er the flood 
I followed one wet with a brother’s blood? 
Shall I console me in a husband’s arms, 
Who plies his oars to shun my hated charms? 
No, hope is none, upon this homeless lea, 
Whence no egress across the vasty sea— 
No means of flight, no hope; al! here is dumb, 
All desert. All proclaims that death must come. 
Yet, ere in death my languid eyes grow dark, 
Ere from my breast decays the sentient spark, 
The Gods I call for justice on his head 
Their faith conjuring to avenge the dead. 
Wherefore, with endless ire the sons of men 
Tormenting, hither! hither! yet again, 
Furies, I summon ye, whose snaky hair” 
Writhes with the hate your burning bosoms bear! 
Hear ye the wailings, which despairing, blind, 
My frenzy forces from my wandering mind ; 
Which, born spontaneous from my bosom’s truth, 
Neglect not, nor forgive my ruined youth; 
But with that curse, by which he blighted me, 
Himself, and all his kindred blighted be !” 

Thus her despairing grief did she express, 
For foullest wrong requiring high redress; 
Then with unconquerable nod the Eterne 
Assented. The firm earth, the Ocean stern 
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Shuddered; with all its burning stars, the sphere 

Was shaken. Theseus, of triumphant cheer, 

With fateful blindness smitten, thought no more 

Of what his soul had held in holiest store, 

Nor raised the signal for his father’s eye, 

That, saved from cruel death, his son was nigh. 

For Zgeus, as they tell, when to the gales 

He lent his dearest son’s departing sails, 

Embraced him close, then, thus—‘‘My son,” he 
said, 

‘‘ Dearer than life, my son, whose cherished head 

To darkling chance I trust, constrained of fate— 

Son of my eld, best gift, though given so late— 

Although my fortune, and the boiling tide 

Of your hot valor, part you from my side 

Unwilling; while your face, beloved and bright, 

Yet steeps in glory my unfaded sight, 

Not joyous do I send you, nor elate ; 

Nor sail you may in bravery and state, 

But first my agonies give vent I must, 

My hoary head defiling in the dust; 

Then, from your mast, dyed black with iron rust, 

A sail suspend, to show the darkness too, 

Of our sad spirits by its Spanish hue; 

And speed thee so. But if who*¥ dwells sublime 

On blessed Itonus, from remotest time 

Our race’s guardian, guardian of our land, 

Grant that the monster’s life-blood stain your brand ; 

Take heed, and treasure this, my last behest, 

Deep in the tablets of your mindful breast— 

When first our welcome hills salute your eyes, 

Fall the black sails, and happily let rise 

Fair snow-white canvas; that my grateful heart 

May know at once, whom now I see depart, 

Returned in triumph, prosperous and brave.” 

All this, when Heaven’s high Lord the signal gave, 
Long held in Theseus’ heart, at once out-flew, 
Like mist wreaths vanishing in ether blue, 

By sudden blast, to the four winds of Heaven, 
From snow-clad crest of topmost mountains driven. 
But when his sire, who still sad vigils kept 

I’ the high Acropolis, still watching, wept, 

Saw the black canvas bellying to the breeze, 

He deemed his Theseus lost through fate’s decrees, 
And headlong leaped to death. The palace gate, 
Sad with his father’s doom, received the state 

Of the fierce victor, by like woe repaid 

For that he wreaked upon the Cretan maid. 

Sadly, nathless, i’ the pictured web she stood 

And watched his ship receding o’er the flood; 
While blooming Bacchus on the tapestry flew, 
With Satyr’s wild, and wild Silenus’ crew, 

Thee seeking Ariadne, and for thee, 


Frenzied with passion! There, “Eva! Eva!” 


Yelled the Bacchantes brave, with wassail fired, 

And waved their ivied tresses—some inspired 

The vine-wreathed thyrses shook ; some brandished 
high 

The limbs of mangled bullocks to the sky; 


* The goddess Minerva, patroness ot Atheus, who had 
a temple on Mont Itonus 





Some girt their waists with serpent coils about ; 
Some with loud-beaten drums swelled high the route 
Of mystic orgies, such as hearts profane 
Still thirst to comprehend, but thirst in vain— 
Some tossed the timbrels, clashed the cymbals clear, 
Shrilled the sharp brass through every listener’s ear ; 
While more from winded horns hoarse discords 
drew, 
And hideous peals from pipes barbaric blew 
Such were the splendid tapestries, which spread, 
So wrought, so pictured, Peleus’ bridal bed 
These long the youth of Thessaly admired ; 
Then for the Gods made way, and slow retired. 
Like as the sea, when o’er its tranquil breast, 
Shiver the first rude breathings of the west, 
W hat time Aurora rises with the sun; 
And slow the ripples lift, as lightly run 
The breezes o’er them with their laughter free— 
Freshens the gale, and freshens still the sea, 
Til billows curl their caps of surgy white, 
Which gleam afar to Hesper’s purple light ; 
So, homeward turning from those halls of pride, 
Hoarse ebbed the well-pleased people’s coming tide. 
Departed these, from Pelion’s leafy crown 
First Chiron brought his rural offerings down. 
For all the flowers, which on the mountains grow, 
Bud in the meadows, by the streamlets blow 
Of rich Thessalia, in his arms he bore 
In bright confusion blent, a balmy store ; 
Making the palace mantle, dome to floor, 
With rarest odors, From green Tempe’s glades 
Peneios came the next, and left his shades, 
For Nereid choirs to sing, and waters sheen 
Gliding their crags and tufted woods between. 
Nor empty came; for in his grasp were borne 
Straight bay trees, chestnuts by the roots uptorn, 
And nodding planes, and poplarn sisters fuir 
Of Phaéton, and fanned by faintest air 
Tall cypresses. With these the walls he clad, 
Til all the place with festive green was glad. 
Him followed wise Prometheus, with the pain 
Which racked him erst, in adamantine chain 
Nailed to the flinty rock ’twixt earth and sky, 
Still writ i’ the pallid brow and haggard eye. 
Then with his queen august, and all the line 
Of his god-children, came the Sire divine, 
Thee leaving, Phaebus, in thy heavens alone, 
With her, who sets on [da hill her throne, 
Thy bright twin-sister, who in like disdain, 
Held Thetis and her hymeneal train. 
When these their snowy limbs had ordered round 
High on their thrones, the rare repast was crowned ; 
While sang the Parese, swaying to and fro 
Their aged forms wlth tremulous motions slow, 
High truths immutable. Their draperies white 
Fell to their feet, with crimson borders bright; 
And from their awful heads, with erimson bound, 
Snow white their fillets floated to the ground; 
All as they wrought their endless labor due, 
Plying their distafls with their left, and drew 
The wool, with fingers of the right supine, 
To threads, spun out in long and slender line, 
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From balanced wheels which whirled with fateful 
hum 

Beneath the pressure of each downward thumb. 

Computing then their work, with measured bite, 

They clipped i’ their teeth the snowy volumes white ; 

Til to their lips the woollen mouthfuls clung, 

Which to the downy yarn before had hung; 

While at their feet the osiern baskets lay 

Guarding the snowy fleece. Unwearied they, 

The while their threads they formed, with piercing 
lay, 

Alternate chgnted mighty ends of fate, 

Which after time should doubt not, nor debate. 

**O thou, whose virtues great, great glories crown, 
ZEmathia’s high-born guard, and chief renown, 
Receive to-day the sister’s boon, elate, 

True oracles on which true fortunes wait. 

Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 

For thee comes Hesper, with propitious fire, 

Bringing the joys which bridegrooms most desire. 

For thee, star-guided, comes the blushing bride, 

Who bathes thy heart in love’s soul-swaying tide, 

With thee her languid slumbers soft to share, 

And clasp thy neck with arms, as ivory fair. 

Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate! 

No other house such loves shall celebrate, 

No other couple shall such loves unite, 

As Peleus strong with Thetis fair and bright. 

Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 

Dauntless Achilles shall their loves create, 

W hose back no foe shall see, norany brook 

Upon his front opposed so much as look. 

Who oft, victorious in the headlong chase, 

The wild deer’s fiery footsteps shall outpace. 

Run cireling spindles, run ye threads of fate! 

No hero him in equal strife shall mate, 

When Trojan blood shall drench the Trojan ground, 

And the third heir of Pelops, false-renowned, 

Troy walls shall gird with foreign battles round. 

Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 

His noble valor, glorious deeds and great, 

Sad mothers shall confess, with tearful pride, 

Mourning, their sons’ funereal pyres beside, 

Their hoary hair dishevelling in the dust, 

And beating with frail hands each flaccid bust. 

Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 

For he the crests of Trojans shall abate 

With blade invincible, as reapers strew 

The golden corn, when summer suns are low, 

Rua circling spingles, run ye threads of fate! 

Scamander’s streams his prowess shall relate 

To the swift Hellespont, whereto they pour, 

Who shall these high-swollen streams let reek with 
gore, [strait. 


Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 
Even to his death shall strangest sacrifice 
Strange witness give—for nothing shall suffice 
Save virgin blood his funeral flames to sate. 
Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate! 
For, ere the Achaians well have wrought the fall 
Destined and doomed of Troy’s Neptunian wall, 
Deep o’er his grave Polyscena’s blood shall flow, 
Who to his dust by the two-edged axe’s blow 
Shall fall a victim, nerveless and prostrate. 
Run circling spindles, ran ye threads of fate ! 
Share then your loves, your promised transports 
share. 
Husbands, receive your bride with omens fuir. 
Sweet bride, surrender to your amorous mate. 
Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate ! 
Her neck shall not the nurse, at morning’s light, 
Span with the thread that spanned it yesternight. 
Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate! 
Nor shall her mother doubtfully debate 

Her hope of lusty grandsons, though she mourn 
Her daughter dear to distant bride-bed borne. 
Run circling spindles, run ye threads of fate !” 
Thus did the sisters Sage vaticinate, 

With song divine, to Peleus’ lusty prime 

A happy future. For, i’ the golden time, 
Incarnate heroes houses pure did use 

To visit; and the heavenly gods might choose, 
’Mongst men, themselves to show in present state 
While piety to men was consecrate, 

Oft then, when sacred feasts came annual round, 
In his refulgent temple, glory-crowned, __ 

The father of the Gods himself would see 

The hundred chariots sweep the Olympic lea. 
Oft Bacchus errant from Parnassus high, 

Ou his dishevelled Thyades would ery, 

To follow, while the Delphians rushing out 
Their god would greet with incense, song and shout. 
And oft would Mars, in battle’s stern’st alarms, 
Oft Nemesis, or Pallas, queen of arms, 

Cry havoc to embattled hosts of men. 

Bat after earth became one loathsome pen, 
Reeking with impious guilt, and justice fled 
The souls of all, that hands fraternal shed 
Fraternal blood—that sons no mourning made 
For fathers dead—that impious fathers prayed 
Their first-born might die young, and so entrust 
Their brides untasted to paternal lust— 

That mothers feared not by incestuous shame 
To blot their parent gods’ ancestral fame— 
Then wrong and right, in curst communion blent, 
At once estranged the gods’ benign intent ; 

That now they deign no more our eyes to cheer, 
Or show themselves in present glory clear ! 





And make. with slaughtered trunks, the channel 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Sickness and death of young Custis—Departure of the 
French fleet—Destination of the troops—Circular let- 
ter to the States—Lincoln Secretary of War—Greene 
around Charleston—Head-quarters at Newburgh— 
The Temple—Case of Captain Huddy and Captain As- 
gill—Defeat of the English Ministry—Proposal to make 
Washington king—Settlement of the case of young 
Asgill—Meeting of French and American troops at 
King’s Ferry—Destitution of the Officers—Washing- 
ton’s views on the subject—* Newburgh Addresses’’— 
Proclamation of Peace—Washington addresses a circu- 
‘ar letter to the States—Visits Northern battle fields— 
Disbanding of the army—Fvacuation of New York— 
Farewell to the officers—Washington surrenders his 
commission to Congress—His feelings on laying down 
power—Visits his land West—Improves his farm— 
Interview with Lafayette and letter to him after his 
dceparture—His habits of life—Inefficiency of Con- 
gress—W ashington’s views and feelings on it—Society 
of the Cincinnati—Convention called to form a Consti- 
tution—Washington chosen President—The Constitu- 
tion—Washington elected First President of the 
United States, 

Wuixte Yorktown was yet ringing to the ac- 
clamations of the allied armies, Washington re- 
ceived a blow which made him for a time forget 
even the glorious victory which he had achieved. 
The only child of his wife, and beloved by him 
like an own son, had been from the commencement 
of the war his aid-de-camp. The mother’s heart 
was wrapped up in that youth, and often in 
battle his safety lay nearer the father’s heart 
than his own. He rode by the chieftain’s side 
during the siege of Yorktown, and saw with 
pride and exultation the British army march 
forth and lay down its arms. But this victory 
cost him his life. While the balls of the allied 
troops were demolishing the enemy’s entrench- 
ments without the camp, fever was desolating 
frightfully within. 6 this disease young Custis 
fell a victim. Immediately after he was attacked 
by it, Washington directed him to be removed to 
Eltham in New Kent, whither he was accompa- 
nied by his mother and Dr. Craik, the old family 
physician, The disease made frightful progress, 
and it was soon apparent that nothing could save 


him. A messenger was immediately dispatched 


to Yorktown with the melancholy tidings. He 
arrived in the night. Instantly -mounting his 
horse, taking with him but one officer, Washing- 
ton started for the sick-bed of the sufferer. The 
two solitary horsemen galloped silently and 
swiftly forward, and just as day was breaking, 





reached the house where the young aid lay dying, 
Summoning Dr. Craik, Washington eagerly asked, 
“* Is there any hope?” The doctor shook his head. 
He immediately retired into a private room where 
his wife joined him, and the two remained for a 
long time closeted together. Washington, with 
the tears of grief still depicted on his counte- 
nance, then remounted his horse and rode back 
to camp. 

He had been exceedingly anxious to enlist 
the Count de Grasse in an expedition against 
Charleston, but the orders of the latter forbade 
his compliance. An attempt to obtain the use 
of the troops for nearer service was equally un- 
successful. Finding the fleet was about to set 
sail, Washington went on board the admiral’s 
vessel to pay his respects and express his thanks 
to the Count, to whom also he presented two 
superb horses. 

The latter having at length re-embarked the 
troops commanded by the Marquis St. Simon, 
sailed for the West Indies. Two thousand Con- 
tinentals under St. Clair were dispatched to the 
aid of Greene in the South, and the remainder, 
under Lincoln, embracing those north of Penn- 
sylvania, marched to their winter quarters in 
New Jersey—the light troops of New York join- 
ing their respective regiments in the High- 
lands. The French under Rochambeau remained 
in Virginia, the head-quarters of the latter being 
at Williamsburg. The prisoners being march- 
ed to Winchester Virginia, and Fredericktown 
Maryland, Lord Cornwallis and the principal 
British officers went on parole to New York. 
Washington repaired to Philadelphia to consult 
with Congress on the measures necessary to be 
adopted for the next campaign. He was, how- 
ever, delayed in his journey by the death of 
young Custis, whose funeral, the pressing nature 
of public business could not prevent him from 
attending. Lafayette in the meantime, and many 
other French officers, had obtained leave to 
return to France, carrying back with them the 
warmest feelings of love and admiration for 
Washington. 

Notwithstanding the disasters that had be- 
fallen the British army, there were no indications 
that the government intended to relax its efforts 
to reduce the colonies. But fearing such would 
be the impression of the different States, causing 
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them to put forth less energy, Washington, in 
consultation with Congress, issued two circular 
letters to them—one asking for supplies, and the 
other stating the condition and prospects of the 
army. Said he, ‘‘The broken and perplexed 
state of the enemy’s affairs, and the successes of 
the last campaign on our part, ought to be a 
powerful incitement to vigorous preparation for 
the next. Unless we strenuously exert ourselves 
to profit by these successes, we shall not only 
lose all the solid advantages that might be de- 
rived from them, but we shall become contempti- 
ble in our own eyes, in the eyes of our enemy, in 
the opinion of posterity, and even in the estima- 
tion of the whole world, which will consider us a 
nation unworthy of prosperity, because we know 
not how to make a right use of it.” Notwith- 
standing all his efforts, however, there was a 
general belief that the war was virtually over. 
Still the government did not act on this basis. 
Money was sought from France, General Lincoln 
was appointed Secretary of War to give greater 
energy and efficiency to that department, and 
every effort made to put the nation in a pos- 
ture to renew hostilities the coming spring. 

While these events were transpiring at Phila- 
delphia, Greene, with his suffering, half clad 
army, was gathering closer and closer round the 
enemy in Charleston. The British general, how- 
ever, maintained his position till the next 
autumn, when, despairing of help, he at length 
agreed to evacuate the place, and on the 14th of 
December marched his troops to the ships, pur- 
sued close by the column of Wayne. A short 
time previous to this, the gallant Noble Laurens 
was killed in resisting a foraging party. 

Washington having spent the winter in con- 
stant and arduous correspondence, repaired in 
the middle of April to the camp at Morristown, 
and a few days after continued his journey, and 
took up his quarters at Newburgh. * 

An event happened at this time which exas- 
perated the inhabitants of the colonies greatly, 
and filled Washington with the deepest indigna- 
tion. Captain Huddy, commanding a small de- 
tachment in Monmouth County, New Jersey, was 
seized by a party of refugees and taken to New 
York. A few days after he was dragged from 
prison, and carried by Captain Lippincott, at the 
"head of a band of refugees, to Middletown, and 
there hung. This gallant officer, unmoved by the 
brutality and ribaldry of his enemies, met. his 


* The building he occupied has been retained in its 
original state, and is now owned by the State of New 
York, and made the depository of relics of the Reyo- 
lution, 


_fate with perfect composure. 
_ing under the decision of a Council of War, im- 








Washington, act- 


mediately wrote to Sir Henry Clinton, demand- 
ing that Lippincott should be given up. The 
British general refusing to comply with the de- 
mand, it was determined to execute an English 
prisoner of equal rank. Lots being drawn by the 
officers, a young man, only nineteen years of age, 
named Captain Asgill, was designated as the 
victim. The extreme youth of this officer ren- 
dered it still more painful for Washington to ad- 
here to his original determination. Previous to 
his ascertaining who was to be the sufferer he had 
said, ‘* Keenly wounded as my feelings will be, at 
the deplorable destiny of the unhappy victim, no 
gleam of hope can arise to him but from the conduct 
of the enemy themselves.” At the same time he 
declares, that he will ‘‘receive no application, 
nor answer any letter on the subject, which does 
not inform him that ample satisfaction is made 
for the death of Captain Huddy on the perpe- 
trators of that horrid deed.” 

In the meantime Sir Guy Carleton arrived in 
New York to assume the command in place of 
Clinton. Previous to his departure great changes 
had taken place in the aspect of affairs in Parlia- 
ment. On the 2d of March, General Conway in- 
troduced a resolution, declaring that a further 
prosecution of the war in America for the pur- 
pose of subduing the colonies was impracticable. 
The Ministerial party endeavored to dispose of 
this by a motion to adjourn. The House divided, 
when the ministry was found to be in a minority 
of nineteen. Conway then moved that an address, 
based on that resolution, be presented to his 
Majesty. The die was cast. The news spread 
like the wind, and in a short time the city was in 
a state of intense excitement. Lord Stormount, 
anticipating some public demonstration, ‘‘ wrote 
to the Lord Mayor and aldermen to prevent, if 
possible, illuminations in the city.” They were 
accordingly prevented; but in the gallery on the 
top of the Monument there blazed more than a 
hundred lamps.* Long and loud acclamations 
rent the air, announcing to Lord North that the 
hour of his overthrow had come. The different 
ambassadors fron the various courts of Europe 
immediately hurried off expresses to announce 
the momentous news. The king’s reply to the 
address was equivocal, but to every one ac- . 
quainted with the state of affairs it was evident - 
that the opposition had gained a permanent 
ascendancy. On the 20th, Lord Surrey made a 


formal motion respecting the removal of minis- 


* Vide Journal and Letiers of Curwen, by George 
Atkinson Ward, page 336, 
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ters. Lord North interrupted him, saying that 
the ministry was about to resign their duties.* 
The last desperate expedient of ihe Cabinet, to 
propose a dissolution of Parliament that they 
might retain their places, was defeated by Thur- 
lowe, the Lord High Chancellor, who witha virtue 
that honored him more than his office, refused to 
affix the seals to such an order. 

But as the prospect of peace brightened, the 
discontent and murmurs of the troops increased. 
A long season of idleness had given them time 
to brood over and discuss their grievances, while 
they saw that the termination of the war would 
be the signal of their dispersion and the end of 
their power. Moreover, the independence of the 
country naturally begat questions and discussions 
respecting the form of government to be adopted. 
They had not originally taken up arms against 
® monarchy, but against its oppressive acts. 
The English government was considered by many 
of the wisest men of the day to be a model one, 
and they wished only to see its like adopted by 
their country when its liberty was once secured. 
Besides, the most thorough republicans had seen 
quite enough of the government of a congress. It 
had lost the respect of both civilians and officers. 
It was clear, therefore, that a head was needed. 
But this head must be invested with power suffi- 
cient to control and overrule congress to a great 
extent, or it would not possess the cuiciency re- 
quired to coerce obedience. Circumstances, of 
course, indicated Washington as that head, and the 
next question naturally arose—under what title 
should he govern? .The officers around New- 
burgh called meeting after meeting, and warm 
and eager discussions evinced the deep interest 
the army took in the form of government that 
should be adopted. At length an old and re- 
spected officer, Colonel Nicola, was empowered 
to sound Washington on this delicate point. He, 
therefore, addressed him a letter, in which, after 
going over the points referred to above, he, in a 
circuitous manner, at length succeeded in com- 
municating the plain fact, that the army wished 
him to be “Kine.” This letter took Washington 
by surprise. An unexpected danger had arisen 
before him—an abyss suddenly opened at his very 
feet. The army was actually assuming the control 


* It was on ‘‘ this occasion Lord Surrey happened to 
espy Arnold in the House, and sent him a message to de- 
part, threatening, in case of refusal, to move for breaking 
up the gallery; to which the general answered, that he 
was introduced there by a member; to which Lord Sur- 
rey replied, he might, under that condition, remain, if 


he would promise never to enter it again—with which: 


General Arnold complied.°—Vide Curwen’s Journal 
and Letters by Mr. Ward, 





of the government—the military power appointing 
the civil. And, more than this, disgusted with 
the working of republican institutions, it was 
thinking seriously of setting up a king. Wash- 
ington seemed doomed ever to wrestle with evils. 
No sooner did one disappear before his wisdom 
or strength, than from an unexpected quarter an- 
other rose to fill him with grief and oppress him 
with anxiety. But he never seemed to despond, 
and nothing exhibits the grandeur of his charac- 
ter more than the promptness and courage with 
which he met and overcame every new form of 
danger. But not in the darkest hour of his 
country—not in the midst of his starving, naked, 
dying troops—not when overborne and scattered 
by the enemy—under no blow with which fate 
had yet smitten him, did his heart so sink as 
under the revelation made in this letter. What! 
become a king over a free people who had 
struggled so nobly for their freedom—dash to 
earth the hopes which had borne them up in the 
midst of such trials and sufferings, and wrong 
so deeply human faith, and confidence, and 
rights, as turn traitor at last? To hint that HE 
was capable of such turpitude was striking at the 
very soul of honor, Pride, grief, resentment, 
anxiety, commingled and intense, swelled his 
bosom. ‘Sir,” said he, in reply, ‘‘ with a mix- 
ture of great surprise and astonishment, I have 
read with attention the sentiments you have sub- 
mitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no occur- 
rence in the course of the war has given me more 
painful sensations than your information of there 
being such ideas existing in the army as you have 
expressed, and as I must view with abhorrence 
and reprehend with severity. For the present 
the communication of them will rest in my own 
bosom, unless some further agitation of the mat- 
ter shall make a disclosure necessary. 

‘‘T am much at a loss to conceive what part of 
my conduct could have given encouragement to 
an address, which to me seems big with the 
greatest mischiefs that can befall my country. 
If I am not deceived in the knowledge of myself, 
you could not have found a person to whom your 
schemes are more disagreeable. At the same 
time, in justice to my own feelings, I must add, 
that no man possesses a more sincere wish to see 
ample justice done to the army than I do, and as 
far as my powers and influence, in a constitu-, 
tional way extend, they shall be employed to the 
utmost of my abilities to effect it, should there be 
occasion. Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern for yourself 
or posterity, or respect for me, to banish those 
thoughts from your mind, and never communi- 
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cate as from yourself or any one else a sentiment 
of the like nature.” 

Every line of this letter bears indications of a 
powerful internal struggle—a struggle to main- 
tain that self-composure and moderation he was 
wont to exhibit, but which under this new evil 
threatened to forsake him. Incomparable man! 
intrenched so deeply in virtue that temptations 
and the arrows of misfortune rebound from his 
bosom without even leaving the mark of their 
contact. Yet this conduct seems so in keeping 
with Washington’s whole character and conduct, 
that it hardly strikes us as extraordinary. Vir- 
tues we never expect to find in others we should 
be surprised not to see exhibited in him. His 
actions are all so elevated above the common track 
of life, that it would disappoint us to find any one 
of them tainted with the imperfections of our 
lower sphere. So harmonious is his character 
in every part, thatits colossal proportions can be 
understood only by comparing him in detail with 
other men in similar circumstances. 

The case of young Asgill continued to trouble 
Washington exceedingly, and his whole correspon- 
dence shows a constant and severe struggle be- 
tween his feelings and his sense of duty. Sir Guy 
Carleton finding, however, that he was immovable 
in his determination to sacrifice the young man 
unless justice was done to Lippincott, had the lat- 
ter arrested and tried by court martial. It ap- 
peared, or was made to appear on trial, that the 
latter acted under the authority of the ‘‘ Board of 
Directors of the Associated Loyalists,” and hence was 
not personally responsible. This transfer of guilt 
from the individual to a body or corporation has 
always been a favorite method to escape respon- 
sibility. Of course, the Board of Directors could 
not be hung—they could only be disbanded, 
which was done—a task not demanding very great 
sacrifice on the part of Sir Guy Carleton, as he 
had in his pocket the power to make a treaty of 
peace with the colonies. This manceuyre, how- 
ever, complicated the matter so much that Wash- 
ington referred it again to Congress, which 
seemed by its tardiness willing to let death claim 
its victim in the ordinary way. Washington 
wrote bitterly of this neglect of Congress, de- 
claring that his own treatment of that body did 
not warrant it, and justifies himself in making 
the complaint, by asking, ‘‘When no notice is 
taken of my application; when measures I might 
otherwise adopt are suspended—when my own 
feelings are wounded and others are perhaps suf- 
fering by the delay, how is it possible for me to 
forbear expressing my disquietude ?” 

Inthe meantime young Asgill’s mother, crushed 





to the earth by the dreadful fate impending over 
her only son, a mere boy in years, appealed with 
all a mother’s tenderness and earnestness to the 
French ministry to intercede with Washington to 
spare his life. The letter was shown to the king 
and queen, who were so affected by its pathetic 
prayer that they directed the Count de Vergennes 
to request, as afavor to France, that Captain 
Asgill might be set at liberty. This spurred up 
the tardy Congress to action, and the young man 
was restored to his family. % 

Sir Guy Carleton at length, in August, gave 
notice that preliminaries for a treaty of peace 
had begun at Paris. The war was now closed, 
and the French troops marched north previous to 
their embarkation for France. Washington, to 
show a mark of respect to his allies, took his army 
down the river to meet them at King’s Ferry. 
He ordered all the troops to be clad and equipped 
with the clothing and arms furnished by France, 
and those taken from the English magazines at 
Yorktown, which the French had generously sur- 
rendered to the suffering Americans, and drawn up 
in two opposite lines some distance apart. Be- 
tween these the entire French army passed, with 
colors flying—the Americans playing the whole 
time a French march. These gallant soldiers, 
with the sensitiveness peculiar to their race, felt 
this expression of gratitude and compliment 
deeply, and made the heavens ring with their 
enthusiastic acclamations The two armies en- 


camped on and near Verplanck’s Point for a month,, 


when the French departed for Boston and the 


Americans returned to Newburgh. But just as- 


the evils of war were disappearing, more threat- 
ening danger appeared in the attitude of the 
army. The prospect of relief and of prosperity 
to the country did not better their condition, 
much less forebode any good in the future. At the 
very time officers and men were entertaining their 
French allies at Verplanck’s Point, they were in 
a state of the greatest destitution. At Yorktown, 
old Baron Steuben had to sell his horse in order 
to raise funds with which to give a <tinner to the 
British officers, and in the last meeting of the 
troops of the two nations, the American officers 
were filled with mortification that they were un- 
able to return the civilities of the French. Their 
families were suffering at home, while they had 


not the means to pay for their own daily expenses. © 


Says Washington, in writing to the Secretary of 
War, “Only conceive then the mortification they 
must suffer (even the general officers) when they 
cannot invite a French officer, a visiting friend, 
or a traveling acquaintance, to a better repast 
than bad whiskey (and not always that) and a 
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bit of beef, without vegetables, will afford them.” 
Inspeaking of the result of neglecting to provide for 
the army, he says, with that clear foresight which 
at times almost amounts to the spirit of prophecy, 
‘* Under present circumstances, when I see such 
a number of men goaded by a thousand stings of 
reflection on the past and of anticipation on the 
future, about to be turned on the world, soured 
by penury and by what they call the ingratitude 
of the public, involved in debts, without one 
farthing of money to carry them home, after having 
spent the flower of their days, and many of them 
their patrimonies, in establishing the freedom 
and independence of their country, and suffered 
every thing that human nature is capable of en- 
during on this side of death. I repeat it, when I 
consider these irritating circumstances, without 
one thing to soothe their feelings or dispel the 
gloomy prospects, I cannot avoid apprehending 
that a train of evils will follow, of a very serious 
and distressing nature. * * I wish not to 
heighten the shades of the picture so far as the 
reality would justify in doing it—I could give an- 
ecdotes of patriotism and distress which have 
scarcely ever been paralleled, never surpassed in 
the history of mankind. But you may rely upon 
tt, the patience and long suffering of this army are 
almost exhausted, and that there never was so 
great a spirit of discontent as at present. While 
in the field I think it may be kept from breaking 
into acts of outrage; but when we retire into 
winter quarters, unless the storm is previously 
dissipated, I cannot be at ease respecting the con- 
sequences. It is high time for a peace.” With 
such words on his lips, and such gloomy thoughts 
filling his heart, Washington had now marched 
his army into winter quarters, and sat down to 
wait the result. He wished to visit Mount Ver- 
non, but dared not leave the army. As in the 
field of battle, so in every place where danger 
thickened, he interposed his person and influence 
to save his country. His predictions proved true; 
the army soon became unsettled, and from dis- 
content proceeded to loud murmurs and open 
menaces. It addressed Congress, but its appeals 
were met with an unsatisfactory response, and 
there now seemed no means left of obtaining justice 
except their swords. 

At length, March 10th, an anonymous notifica- 
tion of a meeting of the officers at the Temple* 

* A large log building had been erected on the camp- 
ground in which to hold meetings of the officers. It was 
to be dedicated the ** Temple of Virtue,’ by a ball, which 
Washington opened with the beautiful Mrs. Warren as 
a partner. But after the ball broke up, the officers spent 


the remainder of the night in such scenes of revelry and 
riot that it was called simply the “ Temple.’ 





———» 


appeared, followed by a spirited and stirring 
address, written, as it afterward appeared, by 
Major, subsequently General Armstrong. This 
address was well calculated to arouse the army, 
already in a highly inflammable state. The au- 
thor, after speaking of the disappointment every 
one had felt at the indifference of government to 
the wants and rights of the army, saying that 
‘* faith has its limits as well as its temper, and there 
are points beyond which neither can be stretched 
without sinking into cowardice or plunging into 
credulity,” takes a survey of the past, and ina 
series of startling questions asks how their ser- 
vices have been rewarded—their toils and suffer- 
ings received. Rousing their indignation by the 
recapitulation of their wrongs, and the contempt- 
uous treatment of their humble petitions, he 
exclaims—*‘ If this then be your treatment, while 
the swords you wear are necessary for the defence 
of America, what have you to expect from peace, 
when your voice shall sink and your strength 
dissipate by division; when those very swords, 
the instruments and companions of your glory, 
shall be taken from your sides, and no remaining 
mark of military distinction left but your wants, 
infirmities and scars? Can you then consent to 
be the only sufferers by this revolution, and re- 
tiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretch- 
edness and contempt? Can you consent to wade 
through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity which 
has hitherto been spent in honor? If you can— 
go, and carry with you the jests of Tories and the 
scorn of Whigs, the ridicule, and what is worse, the 
pity of the world! Go, starve, and be forgotten!” 
But if they revolt at this, and would ‘oppose 
tyranny under whatever garb it may assume,” 
he says, ‘‘awake, attend to your situation, and re- 
dress yourselves! If the present moment be lost, 
every future effort is in vain; and your threats 
then will be empty as your entreaties now.” He 
bids them assume a bolder tone—appoint men to 
draw up not a “memorial,” but a ‘last remon- 
strance’—tell Congress that with them rest the 
momentous question of war or peace between it 
and the army—that nothing but redress shall pre- 
vail on them to abandon their arms, and if the 
war not yet settled should be protracted, they 
would, in case their remonstrance was unheeded, 
‘‘leave the government to its fate,” and ‘‘retire to 
some unsettled country to smile in turn, and 
mock when their fear cometh on.” Such Jan- 
guage and sentiments fell like coals of fire on the 
wronged and embittered hearts of the army, and 
portended a fearful explosion. The crisis that 
Washington foretold had arrived, but Heaven 
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enabled him to meet it. He immediately issued 
an order, calm in its tone and without severity in 
its language, simply postponing the meeting till 
next Saturday.* By this sagacious movement he 
disarmed opposition and gained time. He spent 
the interval in personal conversations with the 
principal officers, and by his great influence, wise 
counsel and promises, allayed the agitation, so 
that before the day of meeting, he had undone all 
the mischief caused by the address. 

The Temple was thronged with officers long 
before the hour appointed for assembling had ar- 
rived. Washington, accompanied by his escort, 
rode over from Newburgh, some three miles dis- 
tant, and dismounting at the door, walked slowly 
and solemnly to the raised platform at the far- 
ther end. The house was still as the grave, and 
every eye was bent on their beloved commander, 
who like a pillar of fire had moved before them in 
the long night of their sufferings. Taking out his 
spectacles he pleasantly remarked, ‘ You see, 
gentlemen, I have grown blind as well as gray in 
your service.” This simple expression, falling as 
it did on hearts strung to the highest tension, 
thrilled like an electric spark through the assem- 
bly. As he glanced over the throng of officers, 
and saw the veterans on whom he had so often 
called, and not in vain, in the hour of battle and 
in the day of danger, he felt sure of support and 
of success. 

The address, calm, kind, conciliating and sym- 
pathetic, was listened to with breathless interest. 
When it was finished, Washington, without adding 
another word, passed out and remounted his 
horse. Knox immediately arose and moved that 
the thanks of the officers be rendered to the com- 
mander-in-chief for his address, ‘‘and to assure 
him that the officers reciprocate his affectionate 
expressions with the greatest sincerity of which 
the human heart is capable.”” A committee was 
appointed to draft resolutions, which reported in 
a half an hour, declaring “that no circumstance 
of distress or danger shall induce a conduct that 
might tend to sully the reputation which they had 
acquired at the price of their blood and eight 
years’ service.” It was also resolved, that ‘‘ the 
officers of the army view with abhorrence and 
reject with disdain the infamous propositions 
contained in a late anonymous address,” ete. 
The conspiracy was exploded, the crisis past, and 
the danger over. 

Soon after the news of a preliminary treaty of 
peace, signed at Paris, being received, Washing- 

* This caused another address more moderate in its 


tone. These are known as the famous Newburgh 
addresses. 
10 


ton issued an order fixing the 19th of April, 1787, 
as the day on which it should be publicly pro- 
claimed to the army. At twelve o’clock the 
Temple was thronged, and the joyful intelligence 
communicated amid deafening plaudits. At even- 
ing, the several chaplains, in accordance with the 
orders of the chief, offered up their thanksgiving 
and prayers at the head of the several brigades. 
All the military prisoners were set at liberty in 
honor of the event, and the American camp shook 
till a late hour with the shouts and laughter of the 
soldiers. 

Having addressed an able, patriotic circular to 
the several states, Washington made a tour north 
to visit the battle-ficlds in that section of the 
country. Visiting Saratoga, Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point—he went west as far as Fort Schuy- 
ler, being absent nineteen days. On his return, 
by request of the President of Congress, then 
sitting at Princeton, he repaired to the latter place 
to give the aid of his counsel in measures to be 
adopted for the common welfare. 

A large proportion of the officers and soldiers 
having gone home on furlough during the sum- 
mer, Congress, on the 18th of October, issued a 
proclamation discharging them and all others 
from service. The army was thus dishanded, 
with the exception of a small force left at New- 
burgh. The scene presented at this final break- 
ing up of the army was most pitiable. Officers 
and soldiers were left without funds to reach 
their homes, and there were cases of individual 
suffering and destitution which would move the 
coldest heart. Playing the tune of Roslin Castle, 
the mournful requiem, to the measure of which 
they had always borne their dead comrades to the 
grave, they paraded for the last time, and then 
turned sorrowfully away. The only consolation 
left the poor soldiers, as they scattered over the 
country, was the farewell address of Washington 
» to them, in which he praised their valor and pa- 
triotism, and promised to guard their interests. 

At length the orders arrived for the evacuation 
of New York, and Washington returned to West 
Point, where he met the few remaining troops 
and moved down to Harlaem. On the morning 
of the 25th November, General Knox advanced to 
where the Third Avenue and Bowery now meet, 
and awaited the withdrawal of the British troops. 
As they retired he advanced, and as the last 
British soldier left the soil of freedom, cannon on 
the battery thundered out their joy. Washington 
and Governor Clinton then made a formal en- 
trance, escorted by a corps of Westchester light 





horse. The two rode side by side, followed by 
the Lieutenant Governor, and Council four abreast, 
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and these by Knox and the officers on horseback, 
eight abreast, and they in turn by mounted 
citizens, the procession closed by the Speaker of 
the Assembly and citizens on foot. The next 
Monday Clinton gave a grand entertainment to 
the French minister and officers, and the city 
rung to the clamors and joyful shouts of the 
people. 

Thursday, the fourth of December, was fixed 
upon for the final leave-taking of Washington 
with his officers. This was the most trying event 
in his whole career, and he summoned all his 
self-command to meet it with composure. Knox, 
and Greene, and Hamilton, and Steuben, and 
others assembled in Francis’ tavern and waited 
with beating hearts the arrival of their chief. 
Not a sound broke the silence as he entered, save 
the clatter of swords as the whole group rose to 
do him reverence. Castthg his eye around, he 
saw the sad and mournful countenances of those 
who had been his companions in arms through 
the long years of darkness that had past. Shoulder 
to shoulder they had pressed by his side through 
the smoke of the conflict, and with their brave arms 
around him met every shock of misfortune with 
undaunted souls. He had heard their battle 
shout answer his call in the hour of deepest peril, 
and seen them bear his standard triumphantly on 
to victory. Brave hearts were they all and true 
on whom he had leaned, and not in vain. A 
thousand proofs of their devotion came rushing 
on his memory—their toils and conflicts rose be- 
fore him, and the whole history of the past with 
its checkered scenes swept by, till his heart sunk 
in affection and grief. Advancing slowly to the 
table he lifted the glass to his lips and said, in a 
voice choked with emotion: ‘* With a heart full 
of gratitude and love, I now take leave of you; I 
most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as 
prosperous and happy as your former ones have 
been glorious and honorable.” A mournful, pro-* 
found silence followed this short address, when 
Knox, the friend of his bosom, advanced to say. 
farewell. But neither could utter a word—Knox 
reached forth his hand, and Washington opening 
his arms took the stern warrior to his heart. In 
silence, that was more eloquent than all language, 
each advanced in turn and was clasped in his 
embrace. Washington dared not trust himself to 
speak, and looking a silent farewell turned to the 
door. A corps of light infantry was drawn up on 
either side to receive him, and as he passed 
slowly through the lines a gigantic soldier, who 
had moved beside him in the terrible march on 
Trenton, stepped forth from the ranks, and reach- 
ing out his arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ Farewell, my dear 





General, farewell !”” Washington seized his hardy 
hand in both of his and wrung it convulsively. 
In a moment all discipline was at an end, and the 
soldiers broke their order, and rushing around 
him seized him by the hands, covering them with 
tears and sobs of sorrow. This was too much for 
even his strong nature, and as he moved away, 
his broad chest heaved and swelled above the 
tide of feelings that had at length burst the sway 
of his mighty will, and the big tears rolled un- 
checked down his face. Passing on to Whiteball 
he entered a barge, and as it moved out into the 
bay he rose and waved a mute adieu to the noble 
band on shore. A mournful cry was borne back 
over the water, and the impressive scene was 
over. 

He had now severed every link that bound him 
to public life except the formal surrender of his 
commission to Congress. Passing on to Annapo- 
lis where this body was in session, he was followed 
by the excited population, escorted by military, 
and hailed with shouts at every step of his pro- 
gress. On the 23d of December he publicly gave 
in to Congress his resignation as commander-in- 
chief of the army. A profound silence reigned 
during the address, and many an eye was suffused 
as he closed with the impressive words, ‘‘ Having 
now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theatre of action, and bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to this august body under whose 
orders I have so long acted, I here offer my com- 
mission and take my leave of all the employments 
of public life.” The next morning he left for his 
farm, having for eight years and a half served 
his country without reward, and achieved her in- 
dependence without a spot on his name. As he 
slowly travels back to his quiet home, bereft of 
every title, a simple American citizen neither 
asking nor wishing honor, he is an object of sur- 
passing interest. The history of the world cannot 
match him. 

After long years of toil, of suffering, and of 
danger, he had arrived at the summit of power 
‘only to descend quietly again, leaving all his au- 
thority with that Congress which had so often 
distrusted, neglected and even plotted against 
him. Superior to temptation, superior to passion, 
too lofty even for unholy ambition, he showed 
how unjust had been their suspicions, how impo- 
litic and injurious their opposition, and how much 
above them he had been both in wisdom and in 
virtue. It required no effort for him to surrender 
power. Having wielded it solely for his coun- 
try’s good, he laid it down as a burden the mo- 
ment his country’s peace and liberty were 
secured, 
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Arriving at home, Washington found that 
during eight years’ absence his affairs had 
become deranged, and he immediately set about 
their adjustment. The executive council of Penn- 
sylvania had instructed the delegates of the state 
to lay before Congress the question of remunera- 
tion for his long and faithful services. But the 
latter would listen to. no proposition on the sub- 
ject. Simple in his tastes and habits, he had 


enough for his wants and sought only respose. At | 


first it was difficult to roll away the weight of care 
that had so long rested on him. He could not, 
he said, get the better of the habit of reflecting 
on the business of the day immediately after 
waking, but as he became gradually accustomed 
to his freedom, he felt, as he wrote in a private 
letter, “like a wearied traveler who after treading 
many @ painful step with a heavy-burden on his 
shoulders is eased of the latter, having reached 
the haven to which all the former were directed, 
and from his house top is looking back and tracing 
with an eager eye the meanders by which he es- 
caped the quicksands and mires which lay in his 
way, and into which none but the all-powerful 
Guide and Disposer of events could have prevented 
his falling.” In a letter to Lafayette, to whom 
he always opened his heart, he said, ‘‘ At length 
I am become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac, and under the shadow of my own 
vine and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp, 
and the busy scenes of public life, and am solac- 
ing myself with those tranquil enjoyments of 
which the soldier who is ever in pursuit of fame, 
the statesman whose watchful days and sleepless 
nights are spent in devising schemes to promote 
the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin of other 
countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us 
all, and the courtier who is always watching the 
countenance of his prince, in hopes of catching a 
gracious smile, can have very little conception. I 
have not only retired from all public employ- 
ments, but I am retiring within myself, and shall 
be able to view the solitary walk, and tread the 
paths of private life with a heartfelt satisfaction. 
Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased 
with all; and this, my dear friend, being the 
order of my march, I will move gently down 
the stream of life until I sleep with my 
fathers.” 

How simple yet self-sustained—how elevated in 
his own grand thoughts above all that this world 
can bestow. Through all the mazes and darkness 
and storms of the last eight years—apparently 
chained and fettered by circumstances to the 
earth, he had nevertheless in the might of a great 
soul been steadily soaring up to the serene 





heights of contemplation, to the pure atmosphere 
of unworldly thought. 

During the summer Washington devoted most 
of his time to the improvement of his farm and in 
entertaining guests that crowded to see him from 
almost every quarter of the world. Lafayette, 
again visiting this country in August, he had an af- 
fectionate interview with Washington, and then 
started on a northern tour, while the latter made 
his sixth and last expedition west to visit his 
lands in that section. Supplied with tents, pack- 
horses and provisions, he set out in September on 
a journey of six hundred and eighty miles through 
the wilderness. He went by the old Braddock 
route, where had occurred the most important 
events of his early life. What strange reminis- 
cences that journey must have called up, and what 
a change had passed over his destiny and that of 
his country since he first trod that desolate re- 
gion. As he stood by Braddoek’s grave, the past 
and present met, and presented strange and most 
striking contrasts. A mere stripling, dressed in 
an Indian-hunting shirt, he had first passed over 
this route on his perilous journey as a commis- 
sioner to the French. The second time he tra- 
versed it in search of his first battle. The third 
ended in the terrible defeat of Braddock, and now, 
after such a long interval, he trod it a portion nei- 
ther of French er English territory, but of a free 
land of which he was the deliverer. Having sur- 
veyed his lands on the Monongahela, he returned 
by a long and tedious route through the wilder- 
ness. The result of his investigations were given 
in an able letter to the governor of Virginia, in 
which he portrayed clearly the advantage 
that would arise from a water communication 
through the country. With that sagacious fore- 
thought which was so characteristic of him, he 
had from the first foreseen and foretold the ad- 
vantages of such communications both in the 
north and south. 

On his return he again met Lafayette at Rich- 
mond, where both were received with public 
honors. ‘The latter then accompanied him to 
Mount Vernon, and the two friends enjoyed -that 
sweet communion which is known only to pure 
and virtuous hearts. His visit being completed, 
Lafayette reluctantly took his departure, accom- 
panied by Washington as faras Annapolis. The 
tender nature of the relation that existed between 
these great and good men, and the warmth of 
Washington’s affection, may be seen in the follow- 
ing simple, touching letter to the Marquis after 
their separation. Dec. 8th. 

Says he, “In the moment. of our separation, 
upon the road asI traveled, and every hour since, 
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I have felt all that love, respect, and attach- 
ment for you with which length of years, close 
connection, and your merits have inspired me. 
I often asked myself, as our carriages separated, 
whether that was the last sight I should ever 
have of you? And though I wished to say no, 
my fears answered yes. I called to mind the 
days of my youth, and found they had long since 
fled, to return no more; that I now was descend- 
ing the hill I had been fifty-two years climbing, 
and that, though I was blest with a good consti- 
tution, I was of a short lived family, and might 
soon expect to be entombed with my fathers. 
These thoughts darkened the shades and gave a 
gloom to the picture, and consequently to my 
prospect of seeing you again.” 

In consequence of his letter to the governor on 
the importance of internal navigation, the Legis- 
lature organized two companies, (the Potomac.and 
James River) and gave to him as a compliment fifty 
shares of the former and a hundred of the latter. 
These he refused to accept, unless he was allowed 
to appropriate them to some public use. This was 
granted, and he made over before his death the 
shares of the James River Company to Liberty 
Hall Academy in Rockbridge county, now Wash- 
ington College, which has been materially bene- 
fitted by the donation. The fifty shares of the 
Potomac Company were bequeathed for the 
endowment of a University inthe District of Co- 
lumbia. What has become of them perhaps the 
directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, into which they were merged, can tell. 
During this year he became interested in a scheme 
of Lady Huntington for civilizing and Christian- 
izing the Indians, but Congress declining to grant 
any land for the colonists that were to be sent 
out in accordance with this plan, it fell through. 
The past year WasHington had devoted himself 
almost entirely to his farm, and having at length 
got it ina proper state, he the next spring [1785] 
turned his attention to ornamenting his grounds 
by transplanting forest trees. He saw every tree 
taken up, moved, and put down inthe place 
assigned it. He also added to his stock of fruit 
trees, and might be seen almost daily in the sea- 
son for pruning, with knife in hand, clipping 
his orchards. That hand, which had so long 
grasped the sword and made its light terrible on 
the battle field, now wielded with far greater de- 
light the pruning hook. 

Still the privacy and seclusion he sought were 
not wholly attainable, for, though holding no pub- 
lic place, he was the most public man on the 
continent. Hence, between correspondence, ap- 
plications for aid or advice, and a constant throng 





of visitors, only brief respites of tranquil leisure 
could be enjoyed. Nothing but the regularity 
of his habits allowed him any privacy. Rising 
before the sun, he shut himself up in his study 
till breakfast time. After breakfast he mounted 
his horse, taking such guests as chose to accom- 
pany him, and rode over his farms. On his ne- 
turn he again withdrew to his study till three 
o’clock, when he dined, and devoted the rest of 
the day to amusement. 

In October of this year, Houdon took the bust 
of Washington previous to making his celebrated 
statue of him, which had been ordered by the 
State of Virginia. Chantry and Canova both 
executed statues of him, but Houdon’s is con- 
sidered the best ever taken. 

While Washington was thus enjoying the com- 
parative quiet of his home avocations, events 
were gathering to a crisis, which showed clearly 
that the arm that had saved the republic in war 
would soon be needed to rescue it from as great 
perils in peace. The impossibility of governing 
the country by a Congress grew every day more 
and more apparent. With such a mediator as 
Washington between it and conflicting interests 
and sections, it had floundered through the war 
almost miraculously, and now, when left entirely 
to itself, it only got involved deeper and deeper 
in embarrassments. Besides, if the jealousies of 
the separate States prevented them from yielding 
competent powers to Congress to save the coun- 
try from an invading army, it was clear they 
would operate with stronger force in peace. This 
state of things Washington declared would, unless 
remedied, effect ‘‘our downfall as a nation.” 
*¢ This,” he says, ‘‘ is as clear to me as A, B, C, 
and I think we’ have opposed Great Britain and 
have arrived at the present state of peace and inde- 
pendence to very little purpose, if we cannot con- 
quer our own prejudices.” He declared that, 
although a simple citizen, and hence as liable as 
any one to feel the effects of tyrannical legisla- 


tion, he had no fear of ‘‘too great an extension 


of Federal powers,” but he ‘‘ predicted the worst 
consequences from a half-starved, limping gov- 
ernment, that appears to be always moving on 
crutches and tottering at every step.” Again, in 
writing to Mr. Jay, he says: ‘To be fearful of 
investing Congress, constituted as that body is, 
with ample authorities for national purposes, ap- 
pears to me the climax of popular absurdity and 
madness. Could Congress exert them for the 
detriment of the public without injuring them- 
selves in an equal or greater proportion? Are 


not their interests inseparably connected with 
those of their constituents?’ On the contrary, he 
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feared that they would be too timid in the use of 
authority, held back by the fear of losing their 
popularity. Without going into the particular 
measures in which this jealousy of giving too 
much power to Congress exhibited itself, the re- 
sult at length reached was—a confederacy too 
weak to hold together. Unless a change could 
be effected, therefore, a dissolution of the Union 
was inevitable. This deplorable state of things 
filled Washington with the deepest anxiety and 
grief. To see the goodly fabric he had reared 
with so much toil and care fall to the ground, and 
the nation he had saved from bondage become 
the by-word and scoff of kings, was a contem- 
plation from which he turned away with an 
aching heart. He strove by every exertion in 
his power to avert such a catastrophe. Events at 
length shaped matters so that the threatened 
peril was escaped. Maryland and Virginia ap- 
pointed commissioners to form a compact rela- 
tive to the navigation of the rivers Potomac and 
Pocomoke and part of Chesapeake bay. These 
proposed other commissioners to make arrange- 
ments for maintaining a naval force in the Ches- 
apeake, and to establish a tariff of duties on im- 
ports, to which the laws of both states should 
conform.* This suggested to the Legislature of 
Virginia to request other states to send deputies 
also to the convention to take into consideration 
the trade of the United States, and adopt regula- 
tions, and suggest laws to Congress for an har- 
monious arrangement of the whole question of 
internal commerce. Only five States sent depu- 
ties, and these without power to settle any thing. 
They, however, accomplished one grand work— 
they made a report, showing the evils of the 
present federal system—and recommended a con- 
vention of deputies from all the States to take the 
matter up. Virginia appointed seven, Washing- 
ton heading the list. He, however, hesitated 
about being ‘‘swept back into the tide of public 
affairs.” Besides he had written a circular let- 
ter to the States, declaring his intention to resign 
the presidency of the Cincinnati Society, and 
saying he could not be present at their next 
meeting in Philadelphia. Now this meeting 
was to take place at the very time appoint- 
ed for the convention. If he should, there- 
fore, go to the latter, after he had refused to at- 
tend the former, the distinction would seem to 
be invidious—in short, it would look like a de- 
sertion of his old companions in arms. Espe- 
cially would this construction be natural, as the 
society was very unpopular—being denounced 
* Vide Marshall’s Life of Washington. 





unsparingly as anti-republican. It had a badge 
like foreign nobility—it admitted foreign offi- 
cers—membership was hereditary in the family 
of the members, while it allowed the accumula- 
tion of funds to any amount. Although Wash- 
ington had through his influence shorn it of its 
most objectionable features, and thus silenced 
some of the heaviest attacks ofits enemies, still it 
was unpopular. But Congress having sanctioned 
the convention, thus giving it a legal character, and 
so arranged matters that the meeting of the Society 
of the Cincinnati should be a week earlier, thus 
giving Washington an opportunity to attend it 
first and explain his views, he @t length, at the 
solicitation of men earnest for the welfare of their 
country, yielded his scruples and accepted the 
appointment. 

The convention assembled the second Monday 
in May, with every State but Rhode Island rep- 
resented. Washington was appointed president, 
and the result of its deliberations was the Con- 
STITUTION OF THE UniTED Stares, 

This is not the place to go into the history of 
that convention. Its deliberations lasted four 
months, and the conclusions it came to were the 
fruit of a compromise, That jealousy which had 
hitherto rendered the confederacy comparatively 
powerless, on the one hand, and the strong desire 
to see great power concentrated in the Federal 
head, on the other, operated as antagonisms, and 
produced at last that which neither party could 
fully approve. The constitution was not strin- 
gent enough for the Federalists, and too stringent 
for the Democrats—and thus being a compromise, 
had the most determined positive men of both 
parties for its enemies. Such patriots as Patrick 
Henry, Colonel Mason, Gerry and others opposed 
it. It was, however, submitted to the different 
States, and Washington waited with the deepest 
solicitude their decision. The prospects of its 
adoption were poor at first, but they gradually 
brightened, and at length it became the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The first step, as provided by the new consti- 
tution, was the election of a President. All eyes 
were turned to Washington. But averse to en- 
tering again the cares of public life, unwilling to 
incur the suspicion of being ambitious, and loth 
to part with pursuits so congenial to his tastes, 
he was disinclined at first ‘to yield to the general 
wish. Being plied, however, on the only weak 
point he possessed, love of country, he was at 
last persuaded to accept, and was elected first 
President almost by acclamation. 
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LOVE IN CRYSTALS. 


BY BIBLIOPHILUS B, BOT. 


Some few travelers may still recollect the 
handsome face and tall erect figure of the old 
soldier, who, for many years under Louis Philippe, 
was French consul at the papal port of Civita 
Vecchia. Many @ tourist has enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of his humble home, when the steamer 
arrived too late for the diligence to start the same 
evening for Rome. Himself an unwearied tra- 
veler, Mr. Consul Beyle had amassed a store of 
information, such as few men even at his age— 
he was fifty and upwards—can boast of: his 
knowledge of books was equal to his worldly ex- 
perience; these advantages, joined to a lively wit 

and considerable powers of sarcasm, imparted to 
his society a charm which has seldom been sur- 
passed. He had carried arms under Bonaparte ; 
and when the empire was proclaimed, had been 
appointed Auditor of the Council of State and 
Surveyor of the Household. Waterloo destroyed 
his prospects in life. With a small income which 
he managed to save from the general wreck, he 
set out with the purpose of spending the rest of 
his life in traveling. For fifteen years he wan- 
dered over Europe, noting what he saw, reading 
whatever books fell under his hand, and writing 
whatever the spirit moved him to commit to 
paper. He arrived at encyclopedic knowledge. 
History, criticism, romance, architecture, bio- 
graphy, fine arts, he dabbled in all: sending his 
manuscripts to Didot for publication, and usually 
losing money in proportion as he gained fame. 
From some cause or other, an inconceivable 
fatality appeared to attend his literary efforts. 
‘¢ Your books, sir,”’ said his publisher, ‘‘ are like 
M. de Pompignan’s psalms, so holy that no one 
touches them.’ Yet their merit was incontesta- 
ble. The first critics in France admitted the 
wonderful precision of his judgment, and the 
vivid brilliancy of his style. Had he joined a 
coterie in Paris, he might have claimed the place 
of honor among men* whose writings are now 
familiar to the world; even as it was, from his 
hotel in Italy or Germany, his opinions came with 
paramount weight to the salons of the Faubourg. 
‘¢ What will Beyle think of it?” was a common 
remark among authors, who would have spurned 
the sentence of other critics. 








Not the least of the peculiarities of the old 
consul-author was his passion for concealment. 
No thief, seeking safety under an alias, ever 
adopted half as many pseudonymes as Beyle. 
You met him at Florence, and were introduced to 
him as Signor Salviati; at Paris you heard him 
discussed as M. Stendhal; the German critics knew 
him as the sarcastic Birkbeck; in England, the 
ballet dancers had a vivid recollection of his gal- 
lantry under the name of Cesar-Alexandre Bom- 
bet; he wrote art criticisms and signed them 
Durand—musical sketches, and christened him- 
self Visconti—political essays, and gave his name 
as the Baron de Botmer. Sometimes he said he 
was a Milanese; in private, he confessed that he 
had first seen the light at Grenoble. Everything 
concerning him he loved to wrap in mystery. 
His name, his age, his country, his calling, his 
works, his loves, all afforded him opportunities 
of dealing in white lies. He would have thrown 
doubts on his own existence, if his habits had given 
him a chance. As he was, however, notwith- 
standing his eccentricities, a most companionable 
man, full of jovial humor, fond of society, and 
loving the fair sex not wisely but too well, a 
limit was necessarily set to the sphere of his 
harmless deceptions. At his own fireside, he 
eould be none other than Henri Beyle. In a fit 
of generous confidence, he once wrote his epitaph, 
which runs as follows: 

Arrico Beye, 
MILANESE, 
VIssE, 
Scrissx, 
Amo, 
Moki, 
Anno —— 

The ‘‘amo” is the most important word in the 
lapidary effusion. Beyle had been above all 
things a lover of the ladies. Many a fair dame 
in Florence, Rome, Vienna, and Paris, still pays 
the tribute of a sigh to his memory; many a 
heart still bears the image he stamped on its sur- 
face. Though he had studied and professed a 
knowledge of many arts and sciences, his chief 
business in life appeared to be to love and to 


make himself loved. Wherever there was a 
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proud, heartless beauty, whom suitors had sur- 
rounded and pined for in vain, there the accom- 
plished militaire was sooner or later to be found, 
resolutely investing the place, and seldom failing 
to make a practicable breach. With the sad 
morality of his age, he had no notion of marriage, 
which, as he naively confessed, he considered 
incompatible with love; but he does not seem on 
the whole to have been nearly so profligate as 
many of his contemporaries. All he cared for 
was the satisfaction of triumphing over the obdu- 
rate female heart; and if, in the gratification of 
his whim, he must have caused many a pang and 
drawn forth many a tear, it must be allowed that 
the fashionable ladies with whom he had to deal 
were not prone to die of chagrin at being aban- 
doned by their lovers, and imitated Calypso as 
rarely as possible. Lauzun, Richelieu, Bucking- 
ham, and the other lady-killers whom history 
remembers, were never satisfied so long as their 
victims retained a spark of virtue. Beyle, like 
some other modern conquerors, thought it bet- 
ter policy to protect than to destroy his con- 
quests. 

From the personal enjoyment of love, he was 
led to philosophize upon its nature and laws. 
Each flame became henceforth the basis of a 
theory. When a fair lady smiled upon him, he 
made a note of the fact, and registered the smile 
in his cabinet; when a frown checked his ardor, 
the case was forthwith docketed under an appro- 
priate head. Ina short time, what with his own 
experience and that of his friends, he found him- 
self master of a large collection of precedents ; 
out of which he resolved to evolve a theory of 
love, coérdinate to all its parts, and systematic 
as a fixed science. The task was a bold one. 
No one has ever known two female hearts pre- 
cisely alike; andas a general rule, the experience 
gained in one love affair, is useless for any other. 
Nowise discouraged, however, M. Beyle—’yclept 
for the nonce, Stendhal—committed his notions 
to paper, christened them ‘* De Amour,” and 
prevailed upon a publisher to publish them at 
his own risk and for his own benefit. The book 
fell dead. No one would buy it; no one had 
read it. People made love on their own princi- 
ples regardless of Beyle-Stendhal and his advice. 
When the author died, nine-tenths of the edition 
still lay on the bookseller’s shelves. At length, 
thirty odd years afterwards, it is discovered that 
De Balzac had helped himself freely to the ideas 
of Stendhal’s still-born child, and straightway, a 
publisher disinters it from its grave. This time, 
the whole literary world of Paris choruses in 
praise of the wit, the sarcasm, the imagination 





of the writer. The second publisher reaps a 
glorious harvest. 

A natural history of love remains to be written. 
Ovid’s Art of Love, and the score of imitations 
which have been printed in half the modern lan- 
guages, are only fit for places not to be named in 
ears polite. 

Brantome, a fine judge of manly courage, never 
dreamed of female affection. The few stray 
Englishmen and Italians—not to speak of such 
leaden-headed love writers as Meinherr Von 
Achbtschberg—have said nothing new and nothing 
well. The last delineations of passion extant 
are doubtless to be found in the shape of romances, 
where the movement of the plot, while it relieves 
the tediousness, frequently mars the effect of 
descriptions of sentiment. Young ladies, who 
want to know ‘‘all about” love, fly naturally to 
the circulating library, where Rousseau and 
Richardson, and the scores of novel writers of the 
present day, serve up the tender feeling in every 
possible shape. A work like that of Beyle, who 
affects the hard style of the moralists, would 
obviously suit their taste not half so well asa 
sketch by Thackeray or a tale of Currer Bell’s. 

Yet there is some amusement in the French- 
man, He is pleased to designate the process 
which the heart undergoes in loving as a ‘‘crys- 
talization ;” a metaphor, which he explains as 
follows: 

‘In the salt mines of Saltzburg, the leafless 
branch of a tree is sometimes thrown down into 
an abandoned shaft. Three or four months 
afterward, it is fished out and is found to be 
covered with sparkling crystals. The smallest 
twigs which a breath of wind would break, are 
adorned with an infinite number of diamonds, 
glittering and glancing in the light, so that the 
original branch can no longer be recognized.” 

«‘Thus,” he adds, ‘*the heart becomes crys- 
talized in loving.” Some readers may be puzzled 
to discover the analogy; especially when the 
author proceeds to say that ‘‘crystalization’’ 
may be said to have taken place when “every 
object which presents itself suggests the discovery 
that the person who is loved has new attractions.”’ 
Tis only a question of a name, however, and if 
we agree to call the feeling or the condition of 
lovers by that furnished us by M. Beyle, it need 
give us no trouble. 

“‘Crystalization” is not love, but only one of 
its phases, of which, according to M. Beyle, 
there are seven, well defined and distinct: not half 
so many, it will be noticed, as the old love maps 
used to. pretend. The first condition of love is 
admiration. Then follows a sort of personal 
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attraction, which leads us to say to ourselves, 
how delightful to talk with her, to press her 
hand, ete.! Hope comes next, and love proper 
is the fourth stage. Then, says Beyle, the first 
Crystalization instantly follows. In this fifth 
stage, everything becomes subservient to our 
passion. A traveler expatiates on the loveliness 
of the orange groves on the sea shore at Genoa; 
to us they only suggest the idea that it would be 
delightful to be there with her. A friend breaks 
his arm: the news instantly makes us reflect on 
the delight of being nursed by her. But soon 
this haleyon period makes way for the gloomy 
stage of Doubt. Every ten minutes we find our- 
selves muttering, She loves me! but the words 
are scarcely spoken before a shock takes away 
our breath, and we ask ourselves, half trembling, 
Does she really love me? The end of the reign 
of Doubt is the beginning of the second Crystali- 
zation—the seventh and last stage, which resem- 
bles the first, intensified; and must last as long 
as our love itself. 

These various stages follow each other, accord- 
ing to our philosopher, at regular intervals. 
Between the first and second, a year may elapse; 
between the second and third, a month; between 
the third and fourth, a second; between the 
fourth and fifth, no appreciable period of time. 
Some days may pass before the sixth succeeds 
the fifth; but the seventh is sure to follow its 
predecessor instantly. We must leave it to the 
ladies to decide whether these delays are invaria- 
ble. Cases of love at first sight are, of course, 
exceptions. Such, for instance, was that of the 
beautiful Wilhelmina, related in Botmer’s Me- 
moirs. This lady, whose wit and beauty entitled 
her to the soubriquet of Queen of Love, at Berlin, 
had refused every offer, and received the addresses 
of the proudest nobles and most accomplished 
cavaliers with contempt. One day, at a ball, she 
danced ten minutes with a captain in the army, 
who had neither figure or mind to recommend 
him. ‘That instant,” said she, ‘‘he was master 
of my heart. I had no thought for anything but 
to observe his motions, and try to discover whe- 
ther he noticed me. If his first words, when he 
spoke tome, had been ‘Do you adore me ?’ I should 
really have been compelled, in spite of myself, 
to answer, ‘Yes.’” In such cases as this—which 
are by no means confined to Berlin—the whole 
of the seven stages of Love, including its Crystals, 
must be crowded into the space of a second. 

Still, Beyle’s system pretends that the crys- 
taline forms very seldom make their appearance 
unless they are preceded by the regular prelimi- 
nary stages. A young lady is told that her 





cousin, whom she has never seen, is in love with 
her, and will shortly arrive and offer her his 
hand: her father adds, that he desires the match. 
The next day at church, she sees a handsome 
stranger, who, she persuades herself, is the 
cousin, All day and all night she thinks of him, 
and by the morning, is far advanced towards 
loving him. When the real cousin comes, the 
shock ‘renders crystalization impossible,” and 
the match is abandoned. To keep up the meta- 
phor of the salt pit, the branch was thrown in 
wrongly. To produce durable crystals, the pro- 
cess must be regular and careful, Hence “ wo- 
men of twenty-eight are susceptible of stronger 
and better love than girls of sixteen.” This is 
quite at variance with the old-fashioned theory 
of first loves, which has been such a ‘‘cut and 
come again” for poets. But the Frenchman 
makes out a fair case. Love at sixteen, says he, 
is an impetuous torrent, to which girls yield 
without attempting resistance: they have no ex- 
perience, no fears for the future, no thought of 
anything but present happiness. 
twenty-eight, on the other hand, know themselves 
and the world.. They have learnt that if life have 
yet any happiness in store for them, they must 
seek it from love; but they know also that a 
single error brings endless suffering in its train. 
Hence a fierce struggle in their hearts between 
love and caution: out of which, when the former 
triumphs, are formed crystals far more brilliant 
and more durable than those created by the 
facile flame of sixteen. There is more gayety in 
the latter, but far more passion in the former. 
Here is comfort for belles on the decline. 

Nor is solace wanting for those whom nature 
has unkindly treated. Beauty, says Beyle, 
oftener charms those who are incapable of passion 
than truly choice hearts. The first stage of love, 
admiration, is so vivid that reaction follows, and 
the following steps are made with difficulty. 
Princes and fools are apt to fall in love with 
pretty faces; but the model lover fashions for 
his own use an ideal beauty, often in striking 
contrast with the conventional type. Of course, 
remarkable plainness is an obstacle to admira- 
tion: but it is enough that a woman presents one 
admirable trait of mind or person for the heart 
to fasten upon, and soon her very plainness be- 
comes an additional attraction. A gentleman 
loved a lady who was remarkably thin, and pock- 
marked, She died, and three years afterward, 
he made simultaneously the conquest of two 
Italian sisters, the one extremely beautiful, the 
other pock-marked and rather thin. In less than 
a month he was engaged to the latter. Habit 
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had led him to regard her blemishes as beauties, 
Among men, a handsome face is even less effec- 
tive. As a rule, women are guided in the first 
stages of love rather by what other women say 
of a man than by what they think of him them- 
selves. Almost all the great lady-killers have 
been ugly men. Wilkes was hideous, Le Kain 
resembled Caliban at first sight, Lauzun had 
nothing in the way of personal advantages to 
boast of. Their secret was their reputation, and 
being in the fashion. When Mirabeau was at 
the height of his power, the great ladies of Paris 
used to go to hear him thunder from the tribune, 
and cry, ‘“‘How handsome he is!” A sarcastic 
rival ventured to solicit an analysis of his beauty. 
As his features were uniformly bad, the thrast 
was well aimed. But the ladies were not to be 
turned from their idol. ‘Look at his hair!” 
they replied triumphantly, pointing to the shaggy 
mane which flowed on all sides of his head upon 
his shoulders. Had he been blessed with horns, 
they would have said, ‘‘ Look at his horns! how 
smooth, how straight, how noble they are!” 
Beauty is, in fact, as Beyle says, only a capacity 
for giving pleasure; and as the notions of plea- 
sure are seldom the same in any two minds, no 
uniform: standard of beauty can be laid down. 
Ovid tell us in what month, under what sky, 
at what hour, and under what circumstances, 
Cupid finds the shortest cut to the female heart. 
M. Beyle is not quite so precise; but he does 
remark that ladies who lead a quiet life, occa- 
sionally diversified by a plunge into the world 
and its gayeties, such as a grand ball, are more 
prone to fall in love than either those who live en- 
tirely secluded, or the regular victims of fashion- 
able society. Anastasia, whose mamma restricts 
her to three balls in the season, thinks of each a 
fortnight before, and broods over its events for a 
fortnight after; famous time for crystalization. 
Her studies and avocations in her home leave her 
ample time to ruminate on every word that has 
been said to her, and every look before which her 
beautiful eyes have turned to the floor. While 
she is spending six hours in embroidering a pat- 
tern worth ten cents when finished, or hammer- 
ing out a polka on the piano, which she knows 
she will never touch after her first baby is born, 
her mind can yield itself wholly up to the delicious 
reflections suggested by those few brilliant hours. 
Girls are so prone to brood over a cherished idea. 
A young lady is capable of loving a man to 
whom she only says a dozen words in the course 
ofa year. She will keep a private record in her 
heart of the number of times she has seen him: 
twice at the theatre, as often in society, three 





times in the street. Once he shook hands with 
her, since when she insists on restricting her 
acquaintance to a formal bow. This is what 
novel writers call feminine love. 

Once in love, every thing is enlisted in the ser- 
vice of our passion. Novels, according to M. 
Beyle, are only useful, inasmuch as they stimu- 
late reverie; and reverie on any other subject 
but love is debasing. Music, to a soul in the 
chains of love, is the highest delight that earth 
affords. Tender, sad airs, where the attention 
is not distracted by any striving for dramatic 
effect, as is too often the case in our operas, are 
sure to lull the lover’s senses into a delicious lan- 
guor, which is nothing but the mental ecstacy of 
love. Our French friend thinks the clarionet the 
proper instrument for amorous swains ; we have 
no doubt but the Macgregors and the Campbells 
would prefer the bagpipe. In truth, there is no 
rule in such matters. As with beauty, fashion 
has much more to do with the effect of music 
than votaries of the divine art will readily admit. 
Mde. de Sevigné says that the ladies of the Court 
were moved to tears by Lully’s Miserere: a mo- 
dern audience would yawn over its performance. 
Whatever is beautiful in nature or art helps love. 
A glorious landscape, a noble painting, a touch- 
ing stanza—all feed the flame, because, according 
to the crystalization system, the beauty of each 
is instantly assigned over to the loved object. 

The most imperious duty of a lover is obvi- 
ously to be natural, to be himself, but this is gene- 
rally the most difficult thing in the world. To be 
natural is to think and act as usual; how can a 
man think and act as usual when he is in prey to 
such unusual emotions as love produces? On the 
other hand, he wko is not natural, but plays a 
part in the presence of her he loves, has a choice 
of two evils. Either the lady perceives that he 
is acting, and his feigned ardor appears ridicu- 
lous to her; or she is deceived by it, and then he 
cannot but feel a sort of contempt for a person 
he has successfully duped. The only safe course 
is to check sternly the first symptom of affected 
emotion. Sincere agitation always tells in aman’s 
favor. Salviati was condemned to see his lady 
love only twice a month. Before the time came, 
his imagination was full of tender speeches and 
fond confessions; he could not sleep for thinking 
of what he would say at their next meeting. 
When he entered her drawing-room, the idea of 
the visit itself s0 overpowered every other, that 
to avoid making an ass of himself he was obliged 
to hold his tongue. The most absurd projects 
crowded together into his brain in one instant; the 
next, a flash of reason—or rather of timidity— 
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struck him dumb. Ifa bore came in, and began 
to tell a story, Salviati would catch himself list- 
ening with a sort of intense interest to the tale; 
yet every now and then bursting away in a fit of 
recollection of himself and where he was. When 
it was time to leave, it seemed as though the visit 
had not lasted a second, and the poor lover had 
hardly exchanged the usual civilities with his 
sweetheart. The agonizing prospect of a fort- 
night’s solitude—the confused delight of having 
seen her—the horrid recollection of his own stu- 
pidity—and the sweet memory of her words— 
threw his brain into a terrible chaos of mingled 
joy and anger. Yet Salviati had produced an 
effect unconsciously. 

Next to the folly of feigning to be what you are 
not, the aSinine blunder of confiding your feel- 
ings to a friend is the greatest error a lover can 
commit. A male confidant is sure to make light— 
publicly or privately—of his friend’s amour, or 
perhaps to use what he considers laudable endea- 
vors to wean him from a passion which he, from 
his point of view, does not approve. Female con- 
fidantes always betray those who put their trust 
in them. The best confidant a man or woman 
can have is a blank-book, in which each night the 
feelings of the day are faithfully recorded. A 
week’s reflection enables us to form quite as clear 
a judgment on ‘‘what she said,” or ‘*what she 
did,” or “how she looked when,” etc.—when the 
facts are written down with the vividness of fresh 
recollection—as any friend in the world. 

They were lucky fellows who lived in Provence 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In that 
land of the vine and the olive—the birth-place of 
troubadours and preuz chevaliers—love was placed 
on the same footing as sheep-stealing; that is to 
say, it was governed by regular and immutable 
laws. The love code of those days is still extant 
in limp Latin. Some of the articles are worth 
noting : 

‘‘No one shall be deprived of his rights as a 
lover without good and sufficient reasons:” 

‘‘No one shall be deemed to feel love unless he 
entertains a hope of being loved in return.” [An 
eminently sensible rule for the days of Amadis of 
Gaul. ] 

*¢ A lover shall mourn two years for the death 
of his lady-love; and she a like period when he 
dies.” 

‘‘Indiscreet love shall be deemed ephe- 
meral.” 

«Every lover grows pale at the sight of her he 
loves.” 

«A lover trembles when his lady-love appears 
unexpectedly.” 





** A new love shall be deemed a sign that the 
old one is dead.” 

**Love once cooled can never be recalled to 
life.” 

‘*True lovers are always timid.” 

‘True lovers eat little and sleep less.” 

‘* Jealousy feeds love.” 

‘*A woman may be loved by two men, and a 
man by two women.” 

With the help of these and the other rules of 
the Love Code, a lover in those days could hardly 
go astray. The law prescribed a set form of 
declaration, from which no one dared to deviate. 
After a fixed term of probation, which was never 
less than several months, the favored lover took 
his first degree; he was allowed to kiss the lady’s 
hand. Another term of courtship gave him a 
second grade: he was permitted to walk with her. 
So on of a third. After some years of constancy, 
the capricious belle would say: ‘* Go, for the love 
of me, to Palestine. Cut your way with your 
sword through the Saracens, and watch three 
years by the Holy Sepulchre. 
Iam yours.” 


Then return and 
The lover instantly departed. If 
he flinched, or if, on his return, his passion for 
the fair one who had charmed him ten years be- 
fore, had begun to wane, he was a dishonored 
man. The best thing he could do was to retire 
into a monastery. 

If our lady loves in the nineteenth century 
give us less trouble than the fair dames of Pro- 
vence, it must be remembered that we are thrown 
more on our own resources than the fashionables 
of Toulouse in olden time. They knew nothing 
of the perplexity to which jealousy gives rise in 
our souls. What is to be done—we have all said 
to ourselves—when Arabella will flirt with our 
rival? M. Beyle has a recipé for the case. In 
the first place, never let him see how deeply your 
feelings are engaged. Put on an air of indiffer- 
ence; go to him privately, and say in the calmest 
and politest way you can: Mr. Jones, I really 
dont know why people will accuse me of flirting 
and even being in love with that little girl. If 
you want her I would give her up at once, were it 
not that in so doing I should cut a somewhat 
unpleasant figure. Six months hence, take her 
if you choose: at present, as my credit would be 
damaged if I appeared to be cut out, according 
to the absurd rule of society, I am deeply con- 
cerned to tell you that if you will not wait till 
your turn comes, I must shoot you or you must 
shoot me. In countries where the laws do not 


promote duelling, some other resource would need 
to be devised. One comfort for jealous lovers is, 
that precedents can be found for almost every 
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possible course, from choking the lady and*the 
rival together, as was the fashion in Spain, to 
asking him to dinner, and begging him not to 
bore you by talking incessantly about Anna 
Maria, as well-bred lovers do now-a-days. There 
was a lady—Dante met her in purgatory—whose 
husband took it into his head to be jealous of 
her. One day, he ordered his carriage, and re- 
quested her to pack her trunk and accompany 
him on a journey. She obeyed, and the carriage 
drove to a lonely tower in the very heart of the 
marshes of Volterra, where prudent travelers 
will not even spend the night, so fatal is the ma- 
laria. He bade her enter the tower: when its 
door closed, he told her she should never leave it 
living. These were the last words she heard. 
Three long years the once beautiful Pia de Tolo- 
mei languished in her pestilential abode, wither- 
ing slowly away from disease and chagrins: 
during the whole of this time her cruel husband, 
who never left her, never once opened his lips to 
address her a single word. His terrible silence 
was more deadly than the vapor of the marshes. 
Even in death she dared not accuse him. Dante 
makes her say: 

** Ricordati di me, che son la Pia: 

Sienna mi fé; disfecemi maremma: 

Salsi colui, che inannellata pria, 

Disposando, m’avea con la sua gemma !?? 

But what can women do when they are jealous ? 
They cannot challenge their rival, though such 
things as female duels have been known in the 
days of Lauzun and Richelieu; nor can they give 
way to the transports of jealous fury which 
sometimes console men, because by so doing they 
sacrifice their pride, which is the dearest senti- 
ment in the female heart. The self-contempt 
and impotent rage which jealousy engenders must 
be fearful in a southern woman—far beyond any 
thing that novel writers have ever pictured. The 
agony of witnessing the triumph of a rival must 
be doubled by the consciousness that in spite of 
one’s-self, one’s feelings are visible, and only tend 
to diminish one’s powers of attraction while they 
flatter the vanity of the faithless lover. In both 
cases, the homeeopathic treatment is the only safe 
one. Retaliation, however, should be effected 
discreetly. There should be no public exhibition 
of the vengeance, for then it becomes transparent. 
Ariadne should feign as much caution in flirting 
with a man she dislikes, from pure pique, as if 
he were the chosen master of her heart. Let her 
conceal the flirtation never so carefully, her old 
lover is sure to find it out: and then, her pru- 
dence will add a thousand pangs to the mortifica- 
tion he is sure to feel. It was Dryden who said: 





‘*] find she loves him much, because she hides it.’? 

A quelque chese, says the French proverb, which 
should never be translated by our vulgar adage 
of the like tenor—d quelque chose matheur est bon. 
So of jealousy. We shouldn’t be half so happy 
as we are were it not for jealousy. Do you want 
your lady love to be constant, tender, devoted to 
you? Find out the person she fears most as a 
rival, and institute friendly relations with her at 
once. It is easy to keep within bounds, and yet 
foster a gentle anxiety in your Dulcinea’s breast, 
which will effectually prevent her from thinking 
of other men, and is sure to give you additional 
attractions in her eyes. M. Beyle recommends 
the practice even to husbands; but the impudent 
fellow had no idea how unnecessary such pre- 
cautions would be with regard to the married 
ladies of our day. 

It is an indisputable fact, that half the loves 
in the world are born of pique, and fed on quar- 
rels. One out of every three marriages takes 
place, not so much because the parties desired 
it, as because the papas or mammas, or some- 
body else, tried to prevent it. Boys and girls 
are more like donkeys than is generally believed: 
a little judicious pulling at their tails would 
often drive them forward faster than any other 
process; and vice versa, if you want to stop 
them, you must encourage them to hurry on. 
Miss Diana Snooks was a charming young per- 
son of eighteen, full of talent and amiability. 
Her papa, a man of undoubted respectability, 
wanted her to marry old Jones, who made half a 
million in the New Zealand Balloon Company ; 
but she had set her heart on Alfred Augustus 
Belvidere, who couldn’t even pay his tailor for 
the coat he visited her in. The papa stormed, 
threatened, implored, commanded, but all to no 
purpose. Diana would remain a maid for life, 
rather than desert Alfred Augustus. In course 
of time, the latter goes abroad, takes the fever 
and dies. The news reached the Snooks’ home, 
at the tea-table. Papa rushed out quite pleased 
at having got rid of the obnoxious lover. Mam- 
ma was in agony, lest her daughter’s nerves 
should not survive the shock. Diana’s lovely 
cheek did not lose one shade of its rosy color, 
as she calmly observed: ‘*What a pity! So 
young! Mr. Smith, another cup of tea?” 

Anna Maria had a more energetic “ parient”’ 
to deal with. Papa Stiggins was not content 
with forbidding young Frederick his house; he 
shut his daughter up, never allowed her to go 
out without her mamma, and invoked the most 
awful judgment on the entire family, if ‘the 
scamp” was suffered to meet his daughter. That 
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lovely creature, who did not appear to have nerve 
enough to cut up a fowl, protested that Frederick 
grew dearer to her, in proportion to the obstacles 
placed on their intercourse; and the lover, on 
his side, cheerfully ran the risk of a shot from 
old Stiggins’ revolver, for the sake of seeing the 
shadow of Anna Maria’s form against her win- 
dow. One day, the papa came home in high 
spirits, A queer expression lurked on his jovial 
phiz. ‘‘Anna Maria, my love,” said the shrewd 
old man, ‘‘ your mother and I have thought over 
this affair of Frederick’s, and have come to the 
conclusion that you had better have your own 
way. Frederick dines here to-day.” The em- 
brace of father and daughter can be conceived. 
Six weeks afterwards, a note is received from the 
gentleman, briefly stating that for reasons need- 
less to particularize, he must renounce the hap- 
piness of becoming Anna Maria’s lord and master. 
‘I’m so glad,” exclaimed the ingenuous girl, ‘‘I 
was just thinking of writing the same thing to 
him.” 

It was La Rochefoucauld who, being asked for 
advice by a friend of his who was getting married, 
dryly answered: ‘‘Either make hot love to your 
wife for the next ten years, or pick a succession of 
quarrels with her. Both answer the same pur- 
pose.” Beyle tries to account for the fondness 
which so often exists between people who do 
nothing but quarrel with each other, by saying, 
that anger, like love, keeps the heart fixed on a 
certain object, which is sure to become essential 
to the existence of the person whose spleen it 
feeds. Another high authority, Spencer, in the 
‘*Faery Queen,” seems to regard quarrels as 
essential to true love, when he says: 


‘‘ Love does reign 
In stoutest minds, and make the monstrous war ; 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar.”? 


Englishmen have been particularly addicted to 
this style of love making. What Lord Mortimer 
regretted most in his lost Leonora, was the way 
she threw the candlestick at his head. Nor is 
the charm of a quarrelsome temper lost upon 
ladies. The Duchess of Berri—one of the frailest 
beauties of a terribly frail court, withal the 
proudest and most imperious woman in France— 
fell in love with a two-penny country gentleman, 
named Riom. It is said that the old Duke of 
Lauzun, who was Riom’s uncle, took the trou- 
ble of generaling his nephew through the 
amour; whether this be true or not, certain it is 
that Riom treated the notoriously fickle Duchess 
in a fashion that horrified the greatest nobles of 
the Regent’s court. When she desired to see 











him; he refused to visit her; when she had 
arranged a party to go to'the opera, he forbade 
it; when she wished to stay at home, he insisted 
on her going out; when she disliked a person, he 
took him under his protection. However elabo- 
rate her toilette, he criticised it; the ribbons, 
the laces she admired the most, were to him 
themes for sarcasm; strive as she might, she 
could not please him. Day after day, his caprices 
drove her to tears; and though she kept a posse 
of messengers constantly on foot between her 
apartments and his, it was impossible for her to 
know what her tyrant might wish when he con- 
descended to bestow upon her the light of his pre- 
sence. The consequence of these tactics was, 
that instead of being sent to the Bastile for his 
impudence, as people expected, Riom alone, of 
all the Duchess’ lovers, maintained himself in her 
affections, and his own rank, Every one has 
witnessed the same thing among Irish laborers. 
An Irishwoman’s respect for her husband in- 
creases in proportion to the number of times he 
beats her. 

Perhaps the most amusing part of Beyle- 
Stendhal’s discourses on love, is that wherein he 
undertakes to describe the love of the various 
civilized races of the world. Of the measure of 
information and experience with which he was 
provided for this task, we may judge from his 
remark that ‘‘people are so accustomed to be 
reasonable in the United States that crystaliza- 
tion is impossible among them.”’ If so, a good 
many of us have been, this long time, in chase of 
impossibilities. We like Beyle better when he 
encamps with the Arabs, and plucks a leaf from 
their simple manuscript records. 

Abon-el-Hasson, son of Abdalla, relates that a 
Mussulman was madly in love with a Christian 
girl. Compelled to make a long journey into 
foreign: lands, with a friend who was his confi- 
dant, he was attacked by fever, and on his death- 
bed said to his companion: ‘* My last hour draws 
nigh. I shall never see her I love in this world 
again; and if I die a Mussulman, I fear that we 
shall not meet in the world to come.” He be- 
came a Christian, and died. His friend instantly 
repaired to the house of his lady-love, whom he 
found also on her death-bed. She addressed him 
thus: ‘*I am dying, and can never see my lover 
alive. But I can see him again in another world, 
and, therefore, I take you to witness that I de- 
clare there is no other god but God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.” Having uttered these 
words she died. 

Oneddah, an Arab from Yamen, had loved from 
his youth Om-el-Bonani, the daughter of Abd-el- 
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Aziz, who returned his affection with all the ardor 
of her young heart. During his absence, her 
father married her to Onalid-ben-Abd-el-Malek. 
When Oneddah returned and heard what had 
happened, he nearly went mad. Concealing him- 
self in the neighborhood, he found means of com- 
municating with Om-el-Bonani, and to his delight 
discovered that she loved him still as of old. She 
sent for him, and contrived to keep him in her 
house, hiding him in a large chest when her hus- 
band or his servants were present. After a long 
period of uninterrupted happiness, Oneddah was 
seen by a friend of the husband’s, who instantly 
disclosed his discovery. Onalid rushed into his 
wife’s apartment, and having received from his 
friend an accurate description of the chest in 
which the lover was concealed, sat down upon it. 

«IT want one of your chests,” said he to his 
wife. 

‘‘They are all thine as thy servant is,”’ was the 
meek reply. 

‘Then I will take this one,” pointing to the 
one on which he sat. 


——_-——__ + wee 





‘*Oh! that contains certain articles of female 
dress, which modesty forbids us to show to the 
gaze of man. Take another, my lord!” 

‘*T don’t want the contents; I want the chest,” 
answered Onalid, in a savage tone. 

‘*Tt is thine,” muttered Om-el-Bonani, submis- 
sively, with a sigh. 

Onalid had the chest carried out by his ser- 
vants, and ordered two slaves to dig a deep hole 
in the earth. When it was dug, he placed his 
lips close to the chest and whispered: 

‘*T have heard something of thee. If what I 
have heard be true, be thou buried, and cut off 
from among men. If it be false, I do no wrong 
in burying a chest: ’tis but a little wood lost.” 

So he bade the slaves thrust the chest into the 
hole, and filled it up with earth and stones. 

For many days thereafter Om-el-Bonani was 
seen hanging over the spot and moistening the 
ground with her tears. One morning she was 
found there, stiff in death, her lips glued to the 
ground, 
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BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


How strange, at night, the bay 
Of dogs; how wild the note 
Of cocks that scream for day, 
In homesteads far remote ; 
How strange and wild to hear 
The old and crumbling tower 
Amidst the darkness suddenly 
Take life and speak the hour' 


How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 
Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark! 


Albeit the love-sick brain 
Affects the dreary moon, 
Til things alone refrain 
From Life’s nocturnal swoon : 
Men melancholy mad, 
Beasts ravenous and sly, 
The robber and the murderer, 
Kemorse, with lidless eye. 


The nightingale is gay, 

For she can vanquish night : 
Dreaming, she sings of day, 
Notes that make darkness bright : 








But when the refluent gloom 
Saddens the gaps of song, 

We charge on her the dolefulness, 
And call her crazed with wrong. 


*Tis well that men should lie 
All senseless, while the sun, 

Coursing the nether sky, 
Leaves half the world o’errun 

With baleful skapes unseen : 
And fou! it is when we 

By loud caronsals desecrate 
Night’s evil sanctity. 


’T were good that all should pray, 
And so lie down to rest, 

While yet the wholesome day 
Is lingering in the West. 

His prayer shall turn to peace, 
Who still regards with awe 

The midnight’s noxious mystery 
And nature’s genial law. 


How sweet, if panic dread 
Unveils the gloom of gloom, 
To kiss the pillowed head 
By thine, and soft resume 
The half-dissolved embrace, 
And so each other keep 
In the strong league of amity, 
And the safe lap of sleep ! 
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SARA. 


BY MRS, E. D. WILLIAMS, 


Tue character of the Jewish population in the 
Hungarian and Polish provinces, is rather re- 
markable. Some degrees elevated above the 
ignorance that prevails among the greater portion 
of the people of those countries, from the close- 
ness of their relations with each other, they 
derive the strength which results from union. 
Wide-spread over the plains of Oriental Russia, 
subjects of the Czar, without being attached 
either to the soil or government; friends, neigh- 
bors, and bankers, of the Magyar in arms and at 
war with his oppressors, which is his normal 
state, or at truce not at peace with them which 
is his abnormal one, they concentrate a peculiar 
kind of power within themselves, which is gene- 
rally used passively rather than actively, as 
being a more safe and profitable manner of em- 
ploying it. 

A belt of pine trees stood near the road lead- 
ing to the town of L——, and was connected 
with a dense mass of woodland stretching away 
toward the eastern horizon. This verdure was 
singularly grateful to the eye, after passing for 
several leagues over @ flat barren country, where 
vegetation was sparse and stunted. The belt of 
woodland screened a small house that nestled 
down cosily beside it, from the severe and cutting 
blasts from the north-east. A patch of the 
thickest and shortest grass lay emerald green 
before the door, contrasting strongly its lonely 
hue with the deepening green of the solemn woods 
beyond. This patch of grass at once showed that 
the inmates of the cottage were not numerous, 
A little path that seemed lightly and gently 
pressed, wound its way from the road to the 
door. An aunt and niece dwelt here alone— 
they had done so for many years. The aunt was 
a woman long past her prime, verging toward 
that saddened period of human life which we 
should almost call decrepitude; but the fire of 
her eye remained undimmed, and the glance and 
gesture of energy and command which had for- 
merly distinguished her, permitted few of these 
evidences of age to be visible as long as she 
remained seated, but once in motion, the totter- 
ing step and the appealing eye showed either 
weakness or suffering. 

The young girl had prepared and placed upon 





the table the latest meal of the day, for already 
the sun streamed red through the western window 
with that peculiar brightness his rays assume 
when emerging from heavy clouds, which he 
seems to subdue with soft serenity. Old Judith 
leaned out of the door, watching the sinuous 
windings of the road, which even in its dusty 
and beaten track, like the common, every day 
toilsome life of man, when gilded by hope and 
love, partook of the sweet calm of the hour. 
Not a step of man or beast disturbed its length- 
ened line, only the gyrations of the evening 
breeze raised from time to time a little cloud of 
dust. 

‘¢The courier from Lemberg has not yet arrived. 
I have watched and waited for him seven even- 
ings—if he comes not now, I will watch and wait 
no longer.” 

The young girl remarked that the sun was 
about to set, and that he rarely, if ever, came 
later than that hour. 

‘*Before you close the door, my child, take one 
look up the Lemberg road, for it must be that I 
shall hear the sound of his horses’ feet to-night.” 

Sara went to the door, the wind blew the hair 
from her face. It was calm in apparent repose 
and full of melancholy sweetness; for the southern 
brow is almost always calm, whatever the southern 
heart may be. ‘‘He comes,” said she, tremu- 
lously, as if to herself. 

Low as was the tone, it reached the ears of 
Judith. 

‘‘God be praised, why should I have doubted?” 

Nearer and nearer the pattering of those hasty 
feet—the halt—the arrival. Sara moved not, 
stirred not, till the courier was on the threshold 
and beside her. 

‘‘My mother has watched and waited for you 
seven evenings,” said Sara, for she always gave 
old Judith that title; “‘for seven days we have 
said, ‘he will come to-morrow.’ ” 

‘“*It was hard work to come at all,” said the 
courier, ungirthing his horse, who began with no 
small complacency, to taste the fresh grass before 
the door. ‘I was obliged to dodge sometimes 
for ten miles to avoid an unlucky Austrian 
picket, who might have found it convenient to 
examine me sometimes; my horse and I have had 
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to pass the night in the woods, and even in places 
less agreeable; but having arrived here, I shall 
lose sight of those inconveniences, for awhile at 
least.” 

The courier was a young man, about twenty- 
five years of age, slight made, but strong and 
active; a slight moustache shaded his upper lip. 
He had one of those characteristic heads often 
seen among Hungarians; his eyes were full of 
meaning, and his expressive mouth gave peculiar 
fascination to his smile. 

‘‘Ts Count Stanislaus still here, mother?’ said 
he, placing on the table a letter, sealed with an 
armorial seal, and directed to the illustrious 
Count Stanislaus, etc., etc. 

‘«He is still here, George, almost, if not quite 
recovered of his wounds; sombre, taciturn, 
grand seigneur, and though striving to be out- 
wardly polite and gentle, yet inly impatient, suspi- 
cious, selfish. He has neither faith in man or 
God; for his country he struggled not, for him- 
self and his own interest, as he thought, he 
fought well and bravely, and showed whatever 
valor and courage a man might show; now the 
day is lost, he curses his own folly, and is 
ashamed of almost the only spark of true great- 
ness ever lighted up within his breast. This 
letter I shall deliver to him to-morrow,” said 
she, carefully locking it up in a secret drawer of 
an old-fashioned Italian cabinet. 

‘‘He is changed then, mother; I always 
thought him true, but hard, harsh and vindictive. 
He, from whom I received this letter, confided in 
him, for herein are contained instructions with 
regard to an important trust.” 

«¢ And here, my son, in the handwriting of him 
ye all love and trust, as the heart of one man, 
are the instructions given to me, by which both 
you and I will be guided.” She took from her 
bosom a letter, and handed it to the-young man. 

‘¢ Jt is so, I shall endeavor to act in obedience 
to these commands; nevertheless, it pains me that 
the Count should waver, for he comes of a noble 
house, which has done and suffered much for the 
people.” 

‘¢Could they have done otherwise?” said Judith. 
‘‘When the serfs on all the neighboring estates 
were freed, could those of Count Stanislaus re- 
main in bondage? It was needful to sail with 
the tide; it was better that it should be done 
freely. Your father was a serf, George; you 
once hoped for no better heritage—but the day- 
star is beginning to dawn, and will not cease 
shining till it has arrived at the bright and per- 
fect day. Sara, my child, place wine on the 
table, let our guest eat, drink, and be refreshed !” 





The table was spread with a fine cloth of 
dazzling whiteness—the venison steaks, white 
bread and golden butter, flanked by a bottle of 
the vin-ordinaire of the country, offered a tempt- 
ing perspective to the hungry man. 

George had seen that his horse was supplied 
with fresh provender, and he enjoyed the repose 
and the comfort thus offered to him, with the 
satisfaction only to be appreciated by those whose 
lives are precarious, and mixed with hardships, 
Judith ate but little, and appeared lost in reverie; 
on Sara devolved the duty of doing the honors 
of the table, which she did silently and gracefully. 

‘*Have you been here so long, mother, without 
hearing something of the stirring times and 
skirmishing going on at so little distance from 
you?” 

**Yes, my son, we have heard the noise of 
battle, but the devouring flame passed by us even 
when it seemed ready to break forth. Stragglers 
have come here, wounded, forlorn, forsaken— 
Magyar, Austrian, Russian, all born of women, 
all children of Our Father, however differing in 
name or creed; they have all eaten of our bread, 
and drank of our cup. One was laid to rest not far 
from here, weary and worn, more with the shame 
of defeat and utter extinction of hope, than with 
wounds or warfare. That was Count John of 
Chernow, than whom a truer or a nobler soul 
never rested from trouble.” 

The supper ended, Judith said—*T wish that 
you should, with your own ears, hear and know 
of the wavering resolution of Count Stanislaus, 
and how little you can calculate in any emer- 
gency on the aid of a man whose only aim is his 
own interest, disguise it how he may.” 

‘Stay, mother, let me at once execute the 
object of my mission to this place;” and taking 
to pieces, and unfolding the silken lining of his 
casquette, he set reverently on a side table the 
melancholy emblem of a fallen nation’s unity—a 
fallen nation’s choice—‘ The Tron Crown of Hun- 
gary.’ ‘I was ordered to place this in the hands 
of Count Stanislaus, for safe care and keeping. 
He being dead, or failing in his duty, in yours, 
Judith Solomons.” 

«« And, by the blessing of God, it shall be pre- 
served in safe care and keeping, unto the day, 
when they who have gone forth weeping, shall 
return with joy, bringing their sheaves with 
them.” 

Judith lifted up a heavy curtain of faded 
damask that separated the two rooms on the 
same floor; a cedar fire burned cheerfully on the 
hearth, for the autumn nights were somewhat 
chilly. Sara lit a lamp that hung from the ceil- 
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ing. A divan and pillows of crimson silk ran 
round the room, in the Eastern fashion. Sara 
had changed her ordinary attire for a Polish 
pelisse of dark silk, and her aunt had wrapped 
round her a mantle of black silk, trimmed with 
fur. The young girl seated herself on some 
cushions at her aunt’s feet, and took her hand 
timidly and tenderly. Her flexible form showed 
to great advantage in the Polish pelisse, and the 
dark velvety eyes, with their peculiar expression, 
reminded you full as much of the Gitana as of 
the Jewess. 

‘‘Sara,” said the old woman, retaining the 
young girl’s hand in both her own, ‘our house 
have ever been faithful—never did one fail in his 
plighted word either to friend or enemy. When 
Benjamin Solomons knew that his enemy was in 
his house, and that disguised as a mendicant he 
had eaten of his bread and drank of his cup and 
touched his hand in friendship, he bade him go 
forth in peace. Why should I tell of your uncle 
Nehemiah, whom neither prison nor exile, nor 
their loss of all, could separate from the side of 
the Lord of Chernow, who had saved his only son. 
Gold would have been thine, had thy father been 
a traitor; but the peace of the just and the death 
of the righteous were dearer to him than riches. 
And now, Sara, I come to thee, heed the direc- 
tions I have given thee as to what thou shalt do 
this night, and thou shalt prosper, and my peace 
and blessing shall be on thee.” 

‘¢ My mother, [have sworn it unto you? Lovest 
thou me; O, lovest thou me, my mother?” 

‘‘ Yes, my child, yes, I love thee; prove thyself 
worthy.” 

Sara looked up sadly in her face; those two 
natures, both loyal and true, never did nor never 
could comprehend each other. To that cry for 
love and sympathy there was no full and perfect 
response, there never could be; not that she did 
not love her niece better than any other earthly 
thing, but God had not made the demand for 
love and sympathy a dominant principle in her 
soul. 

‘‘O, my mother, forgive me if I have some- 
times doubted if you loved me; only love me and 
I am ready for any danger—any sacrifice.” 

«¢ Be it so, my daughter.” 

Sara looked at the old woman, as if wondering 
what she had next to say, and what should be 
the action she should take in regard to it. There 
are some natures of this sort who have invariably 
to wait on the more positive ones and accept 
action, or inaction, as results of an impetus 


given them, rather than of their own proper 
movement, There are other natures terribly dif- 





ficult to decipher—self-sustaining, self-poised ; 
we would give worlds sometimes if a look, a 
word, a token, would reveal the hidden mysteries 
of such an existence. To die and make no sign 
is fearful, if on that frail token hangs a life’s hope 
or wish; but to live and suffer and make no sign, 
O that is worse, far worse. It is like the living 
sepulchre of the erring nun, closed against access 
or egress; alone with vitality wrestling with 
death. 

The old woman knocked softly at a little door, 
and soon after a young man, wearing the uniform 
of an officer of the Hungarian army, entered. 
Tall, pale, and thin, not without a certain amount 
of good looks, and an air of studied politeness. 

*‘Count Stanislaus,” said Judith, ‘‘ be seated ; 
you will not be displeased to relieve your solitude 
for a while, even by the company of two women, 
who can have little to say or communicate.” 

“I can truly say that there is nothing that 
could afford me greater pleasure. I am indebted 
to you for my life and safety, and I desire to be 
indebted to you also for the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with you as much as possible. 
Time hangs pretty heavy on my hands; I must 
have action at any price. The time is almost come 
for me to attempt the passage to some seaport 
whence I could embark for America. No one 
here will regret my departure, or even waft a 
thought after me,” said he, stroking his mous- 
tache and glancing at Sara. 

**Count,” said Judith, * letit not seem strange 
to youif I ask you what your prospects are in 
leaving this place. Beyond that which will 
barely carry you across the Atlantic you are at 
present without means or resources—you have 
never soiled your hands with labor, and you go 
amongst an energetic and enterprising race of 
men, where your only chance for subsistence will 
be in t4he hands and faculties God has given 
you—where the quarterings of your armorial 
shield, and your long line of ancestors, unsup- 
ported by money, are as valueless as dirty paper 
or broken wood. When you land there, all you 
will have to stand on will be your own inherent 
qualifications, amongst a people with whom mo- 
ney gives rank, position, social ties. Cold will 
be your welcome in the stranger land, poor, un- 
friended, and unknown. In the valleys, in the 
prairies, death lurks in myriad new and strange 
forms we know not of, but all ghastly and grim. 
They will heed you not dying to-day; it may be 
their turn to-morrow. In Europe you know what 
fate awaits you—the prison, or the bullets of the 
next Austrian picket—the fate of a dog not of @ 
man,” 
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‘* Your picture is dark, good woman, and I am 
not prepared to say that there may not be some 
truth in it; but it is by no means so entirely cer- 
tain at present that my estates are confiscated. 
I wished for a constitutional government, and I 
wished for a strong government, but I never wished 
for anarchy, nor countenanced the schemes of ex- 
travagant demagogues, When the children ask for 
bread now, we must not offer them a sword. We 
have been defeated and must make the best terms 
we can.” 

‘*My Lord, you know me well enough to know 
that I side with no party, and am biased by no 
faction. You know that the hand of succor hath 
been extended from this house to Austrian and 
Russian, as well as to the Magyar, and I never 
deeeived any that trusted in me. What your 
plans and projects are, my Lord, I know not—I 
do not wish to know. While you remain here, 
you are welcome, and when you depart, so far as 
my small power extends, you shall be safe. 
But, my Lord, it were well that you departed 
speedily.” 

“Tt is exceedingly probable that I shall do so, 
my good woman, and in the mean time allow me 
to offer you this ring as a small token of my 
gratitude.” 

‘* My Lord, we receive such tokens from friends 
only,” said she, gently, but decidedly repulsing 
him. 

‘Am I not a friend, then?” said he, smiling 
his cold and half ironical smile. 

‘*No, my Lord, I will not betray you, and I 
will not deceive you, by calling you friend. 
Friend!—No, my Lord, you are not of us; you 
are grand seigneur at heart now as much as 
when a thousand vassals waited on your orders; 
all proscribed races are inevitably democratic— 
the Jew—the Gipsy—all women are, or ought to 
be so too. That man whom ye and yours wor- 
ship, Sir Count, Jesus of Nazareth, a prophet of 
our race and blood, he was the first great demo- 
crat; and his Spirit, at this hour,” said Judith, 
rising, ‘‘is silently leavening the whole of Europe. 
And that influence which ye call the Spirit of 
God, is now, as ever, not on the heads of your 
popes, your kings, your great and mighty men 
and harnessed warriors, but upon the fishermen, 
the artisans, the laborers, God’s simple children, 
every where!” 

‘‘Tt is quite likely that it is to simple ones 
that such revelations come, since they generally 
result in their own loss and damage,” said he, 
smiling. 

Judith reclined back on the cushions; she 
sighed deeply—the transient emotion had brought 


a glow to her cheek, and you thought with sur- 
' prise how handsome that woman must once have 
‘been. It was soon over. 

‘*Sara,” said she, ‘‘go prepare the coffee, and 
see that the orders I have given you are scrupu- 
lously fulfilled.” 

The young girl soon re-appeared, bearing on a 
silver salver the delicious fragrant coffee in porce- 
lain cups. She handed it to the guest and her 
aunt, and then placed the salver on an ancient 
ebony stand. 

‘** Retire now, Sara, and my blessing and the 
blessing of the God of Israel, who never slumbers 
or sleeps, be upon thee!” 

She withdrew silently. 
the adjoining room, his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed in silent thought. His eyes, raised on Sara 
as she entered, were quickly withdrawn, and his 
hand placed before his eyes. 
hood and mantle, and passed out by a side door 
toward the woods. The moon shone brightly— 
the odors of the pine trees saluted her, as they 
had done since her childhood, as they gently wel- 
comed her with their soft and caressing arms. 
The path was so clear and finely matted with 
the brown fallen pine leaves, that it was soft as 
velvet to the feet. Sheltered from the wind, and 
warm, as if a portion of the day’s heat had nestled 
down in the bosom of the woods. A delicious 
sense of solitude and freedom invigorated her 
spirit. She would take counsel with nature and 
with God, a confidant, friend, and supporter, who 
never would, never could deceive. And then from 
the girl’s heart, but a short month ago all aflame 
with dreams of freedom, of a better state of 
things for the world, for her brethren, for the 
oppressed, and enslaved, and suffering every- 
where. Now, at this supreme hour of doubt and 
action did she pray for freedom, for safety for 
those oppressed, those wounded ones! Does she 
think of home, or kindred dear—one name is ever 
near—one idea alone finds vent and expression— 
one name uttered alone in solitude to God, who 
hears all, and compassionates and loves us still. 

‘<Q George, George, do you love me. Ah, hide 
thy thoughts deeper than the innermost woods, 
vain and deluded woman! He thinks not of thee. 
I know not that he loves me—I know not but he 
may love me. So many fairer, why should he 
think of thee! He so beautiful. It seems strange 
that any can see him without the blind admira- 
tion that I must ever—ever hide, even from my 
mother. The day is so much fairer when he ig 
here, the winds whisper more cheerfully in the 
trees, and the sky seems wider and brighter. 
Winds, waves, and clouds, betray not my secret— 
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hide the name that I breathe to you. O George, 
George, George !”’ 

She raised her hands, as she said this, to the 
moon, now shining so clear, full on the matted 
pathway. 

‘¢(Q hear me, console me, voices of consolation— 
of hope, if hope there be! Give me rest, rest!” 

What form advances in the dimness—in the 
soft light? The well-known hat, the remembered 
costume, the aquiline features, are rather thought 
out than discerned. O,’tis he! She rose, pale 
and cold, resolutely striving to become calm. 

He held under his cloak the crown which had 
been placed in his safe-keeping. 

‘¢ Maiden, to thee is the charge of conducting 
me whither thou knowest!” 

“Ts it so?” said Sara; ‘then follow, and may 
the Lord guide and guard us.” 


right, through a narrow path, till it rose into a 
circular chamber which seemed as if partly 
fashioned by the hand of man. The floor was 
matted with the sheddings of the pine—the tem- 
perature was soft and warm. Carved from the 
living rock, a colossal image of the praying, suffer- 
ing Christ, sat in solemn repose, with clasped 
hands and thoughtful brow. 

‘Image of the Mediator, the Redeemer, receive 
the crown of suffering and sorrow, the crown, 
thine, oh king, by the choice of a suffering peo- 
ple, inured to sorrow, laden with stripes, like 
thee, finding no rest for the sole of the foot. On 
thy head I place it, on thy breast I lay the bur- 
den of grief, defeat and shame. Oh, Sara, he 





| was of thy people while on earth, dost thou not 
| love him, even if thou believest not?” 


‘¢ He was my brother, he loved and he suffered, 


Witha beating heart she traced these wild-wood | how can I but love him? oh, sorrowing suffering 
paths, so familiar to her by day-light. Onward, | brother, help me!” half whispered she, as seated 
over rocks and stones, and with more or less ob-| at the feet of the image, she regarded with fixed 


structions, The same moon shone on them, they 
trod the same paths, the mind of each a mystery 
to the other, the profoundest, the most fearfully 
interesting. O Eternity! Eternity! how many 
riddles thou wilt solve; how many secrets of how 
many wounded and broken hearts thou wilt re- 
veal! Sara’s heart was full of troubled joy, for 
he was by her side; to her the presence of the 
beloved one filled the whole world with soft 
lustre. He put aside the bushes from her path, 
and gently butsilently helped her over the rough 
places. After passing a thicket, they came upon 
a space a little more open, and they could per- 
ceive two dark walls of rock rearing themselves 
before them. It seemed a cleft rent by elemental 
forces ere the green grass grew, or any living 
thing had appeared on the surface of the earth. 
The rocks were scattered hither and thither, and 
piled up in strange and confused ferms. Trees 
waved high and dark on either side the rent or 
chasm, which formed a long wide valley, wide as 
that sweet vale in England through which flows 
the Dove. A huge fir tree rose tall and grim, the 
giant sentinel of this strange pass. 

They descended slowly the rough, uneven 
ground, and George lit a torch, when they had 
descended sufficiently far to be out of the range 
of any eye that might, by any possibility, be pry- 
ing near—though superstition making that haunt 
a place of terrors, was a pretty sure safeguard 
against observation. A low-browed cavern gaped 
dark and cold among the grim rocks. It was 
necessary to creep through the first few steps, so 
narrow was the portal. It then expanded into 


an entrance high enough to admit of walking up- 





and absorbed looks, its mournful beauty. The 
hood and mantle loosened, had slipped down, and 
' in the pale cheek, and calm and tender melan- 
choly of the outline of the features, there seemed 
a resemblance between the statue and the woman, 
perhaps owing to the Jewish cast of features 
perceptible in both. The courier folded his arms 
and leaned against the wall. He appeared to 
meditate. His eyes met Sara’s—in an instant, 
he seemed to read there a long legend—was it 
sorrow? was it, could it be love? Oh, love, 
subtle, mysterious element, mingling so power- 
fully, yet so silently in the tide of all existences! 
Low and melodious under-song of the soul, which 
repeats thy name continually to itself, whatever 
other names it may utter before the world, from 
what centre does thy living light radiate? at 
what great central flame do we warm ourselves 
when we bask in thy beams? In God we live, 
and move, and have our being, and God is love! 
Surely then in him and with him, we abide when 
we truly and purely love. 

‘* Has the secret of this cave been known long 
to you, Sara?” 

‘‘T was here for the first time yesterday. I 
knew that it would have to be used sooner or 
later; whether for a place of retreat, or a silter 
for treasure, I knew not. These woods are the 
paternal heritage of the Lord of Chernow, my 
father’s friend. I am all that remains of my 
father, and as he lived so will I.” 

‘*T, too, will be faithful,” said the courier, 
‘*not to my master, but to my country—born into 
freedom, with the first throes and struggles of 
liberty, in this our Hungary—from a serf I be- 
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came free, and from a-slave 1 became a man. 
To thee and to me has this trust been given, and 
they, who have trusted, well know how to choose. 
To the man of the people what is a ribbon, a 
place, an office, the smile of royalty or its frowns. 
Not of so much account as a beam of sunshine or 
the pebbles on the ground; and yet for such 
things, men have made shipwreck of honor and 
faith. Whenthe time comes I shall return again, 
but not alone; a mighty one will be with me, and 
this relic will be brought before the light of day, 
and the sight of the people,” 

‘¢ You leave then soon,” said Sara. 

«Yes, and for a distant land—many suns will 
rise and set ere I return; but the treé and the 
rock, the metal and the stone will be faithful as 
thy heart, Sara.” 

She spoke not, she moved not—he knew not 
how much heavier than stone or metal those 
words fell on her heart. I go to-morrow! Yet 
there was still hope and a solemn joy—she rose 
from her seat and gathered her cloak round her. 

“Ever faithful unto death, and hopeful of a 
coming kingdom will I be; you after your man- 
ner, I after mine. I believe in a coming kingdom 
it is true, but one of which no Iron Crown is 
to be the symbol, but a garland of peace. No 
Ravening Lion shall be there, nor any destroying 
Eagle. All shall be brethren and sisters, as we 
are now.” 

It was a consolation, a hope, a joy to be iden- 
tified with him in any way. Life would be sweet 
in the recognition of this dear fraternity. They 
looked into each other’s eyes as they spoke, and 
drank thence a few instants of fleeting sweetness. 
No, not fleeting, for the recollection of that hour 
was with themin many an after day and moment, 
comforting and sustaining them. 

‘¢ Will you think of me sometimes?” 

‘‘In the distant land, in danger and sorrow, in 
joy and pleasure, I will think of you; when I 
think of the Iron Crown, I will think of you. 
You are linked with the hope of my country’s 
resurrection, the hope of the hearts of millions. 
Hungary free, Italy will be free—when Italy is 
free, the world will be free. Time hastens—I 
must be far on my way with the first stars of 
dawn.” 

They returned from the cave to the upper air. 
The moon had paled in the horizon, the freshen- 
ing wind of morning began to stir the trees. 
They arrived near the house. His horse stood 
saddled at thedoor. A parting clasp of the hand, 
a& pressure warm, and firm, that spoke of two 
trusting hearts, and he was gone; and those 
clattering hoofs sped away as fast and furiously 











as they had borne him thither at sunset yesterday. 
She entered the house, Judith had already kin- 

dled a fire and commenced the preparation of 

their morning meal, | 

‘*My daughter,” said she, “*God hath given 
thee strength, and will give thee strength. Stan- 
islaus was @ traitor: self-interest could make 
him forget his plighted word. He is gone to fight 
for himself in the world, but not for truth or 
right; never by his means will one man be made 
wiser, happier, or better, but some, perhaps, 
more unhappy, poorer, and worse. You regret 
him not, Sara?” 

She stood there in her fresh youth, solemn, 
though thankful, and resigned, though sad. 
Clear were her eyes, and there was a smile on 
her lips as approaching her aunt, and laying her 
soft hand on hers, she said— 

“‘T regret him not, mother. How can we regret 
that which we cannot respect ?” 

‘*To us the future, to us the present, Sara. 
The future sometimes sweeps over my soul’s 
horizon. I live and move for awhile in dreams 
of that which is yet tocome. Be thou mistress 
of thy own soul, wait in patience and in hope.” 

The fragrant coffee steamed in cups of porce- 
lain. 

The sun rose while the two women thus nearly 
bound by blood and affection sat conversing. 
Judith was much sought after as a wise woman, 
for miles round. Many were the medicines she 
compounded, many the counsels she gave. The 
forest supplied her with most of the materials for 
her remedies, and Sara was accustomed to spend 
much time during the fine season in gathering 
and preparing herbs for medicinal purposes. 

After breakfast, she braided her hair, arranged 
her dress, and, furnished with a basket slung 
across her shoulders, took her way to the forest. 
Arrived there where the branches waved cheerily 
in the sunshine, and all reviving nature sang and 
shouted for joy, she remained awhile in silence. 

‘‘Father, I thank thee,” said she at length, 
‘God of all comfort and consolation I thank thee 
that my life now is neither desolate nor unfruit- 
ful; that thou hast given unto me a work—a 
work I must do. All things have their place, the 
leaf knows when and where to bud, the birds 
when to sing, the waters all flow forth in their 
proper channels, there are clouds of rain, and 
bright beams of sunshine in their season, all 
things have their place in thy world, my Father, let 
me too have mine, I have lived and have loved,” 
said she, sorrowfully, ‘‘yet I say not unto thee 
Father, call thy child away, I am happy here to 
rest awhile, blest. with thy free sunshine, and thy 
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free love. And I have hope yet, but if never 
more on this mortal shore, that love should light 
my soul, thy love, oh, Father, will never deceive 
nor fail me. To me a trust is given, of me a 
trust will be required. Oh, hope of Israel, I 
trust in thee, I shall never be ashamed or con- 
founded,” ; 

So prayed she, and the wild woods returned no 





answer, but strength and hope and love came 
into her soul in full flowing tides, bearing her 
high above grief, and doubt, and fear, into that 
calm and serene region, where the life of God 
flows ever, a sea of glass like unto crystal, 

So waits she, and so hopes she, and what better 
portion is there than love, hope, and faith. 
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ASPEN COURT; 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


(Continued from December Number.) 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SIGNS. 


Tue Earl’s letter to Henry Wilmslow procured 
for Mr. Rockbrook and Bernard Carlyon as gra- 
cious a reception at Aspen Court as the Ambas- 
sador’s nature could accord, and the physician 
was at once presented to Mrs. Wilmslow and the 


young ladies, The character which Lord Rook-. 


bury had assigned to him, in the introductory 
letter, was not very precisely explained; but 
Henry’s impression was, that Rockbrook was 
some kind of landscape gardener, whose mission 
was to report upon the feasibility of various 
improvements which the Earl had from time to 
time suggested. It was, however, Wilmslow’s 
cue to be as civil as possible, but to ask no 
questions. But his mind was perplexed to un- 
derstand why Carlyon should have accompanied 
the Earl’s emissary; and the evident intimacy 
of his two visitors somewhat provoked him, 

The ladies were all at home, and Carlyon was 
received by three of them with their usual cordi- 
ality; nor would a stranger’s eye have detected 
in Kate’s more reserved feeling and colder smile 
anything more than the difference of external 
manner often found among sisters whose feelings 
are in unison. Even Bernard. himself did not 
notice that Kate took some care not to be left in 
téte-d-téte conversation with him; for it was by 
adroitly bringing one or other of her sisters to 
her side, rather than by leaving him, that she 
avoided any possible confidences. He might, 
perhaps, have been more sharp-sighted, but that 





the errand on which he had come, turned the 
current of his thoughts in another direction. 

The travelers had come down by the night 
mail, and reached Aspen Court in time for the 
family breakfast. Mr. Rockbrook had, there- 
fore, an opportunity of leisurely observing the 
condition of Amy. Her seat was, as usual, by 
her mother’s side, to which she seemed to nestle, 
occasionally laying her fair head back upon Mrs. 
Wilmslow’s shoulder, and evincing a lassitude 
from which she evidently aroused herself by 
effort when the old, merry spirit came over her, 
and she could not resist the pleasure of launch- 
ing a little playful taunt at her friend Bernard. 
His visit pleased and excited her; and it was 
plain to him, and to Mr. Rockbrook, that her 
mother and sisters were surprised at an unwonted 
display of spirits on the child’s part. The brown 
eyes lighted up with merriment, and the brown 
curls waved as the saucy answer was given; but 
the excitement was transitory. Mr. Rockbrook, 
after a searching glance or two, seemed to observe 
Amy no longer, and conversed during the rest of 
the breakfast with Mrs. Wilmslow, to whose ear 
his grave and kind voice came with a welcome 
tone, reminding her of days when she heard such 
voices less seldom. 

The conversation turned upon foreign travel, 
of which the physician had seen a good deal, and 
spoke well and pointedly, neither attempting to 
startle by paradoxical steries, nor succeeding in 
boring by quotations from road-books; the two 
accomplishments which make most travelers such . 
culpable nuisances. His visits to France and 
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elsewhere had been chiefly occupied by investiga- 
tions connected with his profession ; and he was, 
therefore, enabled to speak of the character of 
the people among whom he had sojourned, in- 
stead of dilating upon palaces, precipices, and 
picture galleries. 

** Did you go down into the catacombs, when 
you were in Paris, sir?” said Amy, suddenly 
sitting up. 

‘*No, my dear,” said Rockbrook. ‘There is 
considerable difficulty in obtaining permission to 
do so, and though I could probably have managed 
this, the mere sight of a vast quantity of bones 
and skulls seemed to me neither pleasant nor 
instructive enough to make the trouble worth 
one’s while.” 

‘*‘T should like to be taken there,” murmured 
Amy, in a low voice. 

_ “I could show you some much more agreeable 
things in Paris,” said Mr. Rockbrook, smiling. 

‘*Yes, but I'should like to have seen the cata- 
combs,” said Amy, in the same tone, and closing 
her eyes, as she once more reclined upon her 
mother’s shoulder. Carlyon even fancied that 
Amy was picturing to herself the scene she had 
spoken of, and that a shudder, for an instant, 
convulsed her, but the demonstration, if it were 
one, was so momentary, that he could scarcely 
assure himself that he had seen it. 

The breakfast over, it was proposed that the 
whole party should stroll through the garden and 
grounds around the house. Wilmslow, with his 
usual attention to the proprieties of life, begged 
to be excused, having something important to 
attend to, and his excuses were received so easily, 
that he had no partigular reason to feel much 
complimented. He departed, and the ladies 
arranged to meet Mr. Rockbrook and Carlyon in 
the garden, and in the meantime Bernard offered 
to show his friend the fine old hall. Rockbrook’s 
survey was soon made—the portraits had little 
attraction for him, and he vouchsafed slight 
attention to the swords and carabines and pikes— 
but over the quaint and disordered old clock, 
with its various contrivances for indicating all 
kinds of things, but every one disarranged, and 
in the barometer which had once run round it 
like a great red vein, but was now bloodless, the 
physician lingered with some interest. It was a 
machine out of sorts, and’ amid such machinery 
lay his business. The clock’s place was near the 
large red curtain which covered the opening 
leading to the interior of the house, and Bernard, 
who had awaited Rockbrook’s pleasure to speak 
as to Amy, was about to conduct him to the gar- 
den by that way, when the physician stopped him. 





“T would give something for this affair,” he 
said. ‘I suppose they would not part with it.” 

‘‘Cure little Amy, and the house is yours from 
hearthstone to roof-tree,” said Carlyon. 

‘«‘There was no use in bringing me down,” 
said the physician, gravely. 

‘‘What!” said Bernard, agitated, despite the 
preparation he had received in his interview with 
Lord Rookbury. ‘Is the case hopeless?” 

‘‘She is dying under their eyes—and rapidly. 
My dear Bernard, if I could lay my hand upon 
this machinery, and ata touch call it into instant 
and harmonious action, it would not be such a 
miracle as my prolonging that child’s life for two 
months. If her mother—what a dear, good 
woman that is, Bernard—if she is blind to the 
state of things, it is wonderful, but one sees such 
wonders in the course of practice. I doubt 
whether she ought to be told.” 

‘Yes, she ought,” said Carlyon, slowly. ‘Poor, 
dear little Amy.” 

“Ah, you love the child? You have known 
her’ Yes, she might easily become very dear to 
one. Bah! do not be ashamed of tears in your 
eyes.” 

‘“‘T am not,” said Bernard, quietly. ‘But, as 
I said, Mrs. Wilmslow must be informed of this. 
I came down to do it, but as we talked, and you 
spoke of strange cures, I seemed to acquire hope 
that I might be spared the work.” 

‘‘The only fitting person to break such news to 
a mother, is her husband,” said the physician, 
‘¢ but as to intrusting such a duty to that coarse, 
shouting, stupid fellow re 

‘If he had a spark of feeling,” said Bernard, 
‘*T would almost risk the rest—she has been his 
wife for years, and her sense is deadened to 
what we feel so offensive. But he has no heart, 
and, in short, Henry Wilmslow is a brute.” 

And Henry Wilmslow, skulking within twelve 
inches of the speakers, ground his teeth viciously 
on the other side of the curtain. 

‘<I know the pain it will give you, Carlyon,” 
said his friend. ‘I am more accustomed to deal 
with such revelations, and from feeling somewhat 
less acutely than yourself, I shall be able to break 
the intelligence more cautiously. You had better 
suffer me to do it.” 

«So it shall be, then,” said Bernard, sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘Aht there they are in the front. Let 
us go out this way.” 

«‘T shall not speak to Mrs. Wilmslow on the 
subject during our walk,” said the physician, 
‘‘unless a very favorable opportunity offers, so 
do not fear a scene. I shall rather endeavor to 
understand her character a little, and then I shall 
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better see in what way to call her attention to her 
daughter’s condition.” 

‘« Her character is on the surface,” said Ber- 
nard, ‘‘and is told in two words—duty and 
affection.” 

‘¢ Possibly you are right,” said Mr. Rockbrook, 
“but I think—at least, it is equally possible— 
that there may he something beneath the surface. 
However, let us join them, and, as far as you 
can, leave her to me.” 

Carlyon opened the large door of the hall, and 
they went out that way, and joined the ladies, 

Henry Wilmslow went up to his private cham- 
ber with a strange mixture of feelings, all of 
them bad, but some worse than others. This 
man, once ‘‘a little too gay,” had been degene- 
rating and demoralizing ever since the time we 
introduced him to the reader. ‘‘God made the 
country, and man made the town,” says a poet, 
in a line of no great meaning, with such meaning 
as it possesses pointing to a false inference. A 
bad man (and we have unhappily to do with one 
at this moment) becomes worse in the country, 
where his pleasures are limited and coarse, and 
where he is compelled to spend hours in miserable 
self-communing, than in a city, where vice runs 
in a constant current, and where he can escape 
from solitude and thought. It is untrue to allege 
that country life is favorable even to morality— 
to the ‘‘ gentler morals” it has long ceased to lay 
claim. The most dangerous treatment to which 
you can expose an evil nature, is that species 
of solitary confinement called retirement from a 
large town; simply, and logically, for the same 
reason that such a life is favorable to a virtuous 
nature. Nothing new is put in, but what is 
there developes, either for good or for evil, 
Town life stunts the vice it seems to nourish. 
Drawing our illustrations from the mere cata- 
logue of crime, the offences with which we credit 
the populous city are comparatively slight to the 
strange, wild, cold-blooded crimes which pollute 
the half-peopled hamlet, or the scarcely-peopled 
valley. The rustic broods in stupid malignity 
and isolation over his wrongs and hates, and 
suddenly commits a deed, whose ferocity is only 
equalled by the perpetrator’s idiotism in expect- 
jig to escape undetected. He has forgotten, in 
a country life, that keen eyes and quick brains 
will be on his track, and he indulges in a revel 
of passion or revenge of which the town criminal 
seldom dreams. But I did not mean to go so 
low. Look at the class of bad and hateful men 
who do not come into the criminal list, but who 
are, notwithstanding, pointed at by the finger 
of society. Take the gambler, the libertine, the 





drunkard, the domestic tyrant—worst, because 
capable of inflicting most misery, of the four. 
Contrast the city and the country profligate in 
action; both are outraging the real laws of God 
and the sham laws of men—and so far are equal 
in their turpitude. But if one adds to this a 
violation of the instinct we call decency, it will — 
be the dweller among the green trees, and the 
quiet fields, and by the bright river—the heaven- 
made locality of the poet. 

Pardon for the digression; but we may re- 
member that, a long time ago, we had a sort 
of hope that Henry Wilmslow would have im- 
proved, in the absence of temptation, and in the 
society of his wife and innocent daughters. 

He went up to his room, as we have said, in a 
most evil state of mind. He had heard that his 
child must die. This news would, perhaps, have 
troubled him once, at the time that his pretty 
little Amy was his plaything, and one that every- 
body admired; but those days were long past. 
There was as complete an estrangement between 
himself and his children as the duty their mother 
had taught them permitted. I doubt if her 
father’s lips had touched Amy’s for months. I 
hope not. She and her sisters were glad to 
escape from his presence, from his ill-conditioned 
scoffing, his swearing, and his hard, unkind man- 
ner; and he cared nothing for them. What he 
had heard about Amy, therefore, gave him no 
pain. But he had heard what seemed to hir 
of much more importance, He learned that a 
secret had been kept from him, a deception 
practised, and that his patron and friend had 
taken his special enemy into league to pass off a 
doctor asa landscape gardener; and when Wilm- 
slow imagined that his own interests were being 
studied, the only thing in question was the state 
of a sick girl, Injured, therefore, and insulted, 
the amiable Henry at once declared himself. 
Added to this, with the proverbial ill-fortune 
of listeners, he had heard the courtly physician, 
who had not passed an hour in his company, de- 
clare him a coarse, stupid fellow; and the judg- 
ment had been confirmed by Carlyon, who had 
called him a heartless brute. ‘‘They go away 
from my table,” said the Ambassador, with a 
curse, ‘‘to talk of me in that manner.”’ And then 
he began to drink brandy—solitary tippling being 
one of the country enjoyments which he had 
learned to appreciate. 

Meantime Mrs. Wilmslow and the party below 
proceeded on their walk, Mr. Rockbrook, as he 
had proposed, keeping near to Jane, and Carlyon 
endeavoring to draw away the girls out of ear- 
shot. Amy, indeed, placed herself upon his arm 
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at once, saying that she was glad to see him re- 
turn to the pathof his duty to her, and that she 
was willing to overlook the past, and treat him 
as one of the family. Emma also was glad to 
hear what Bernard had to say; but Kate, except 
when summoned by her sisters to be told some- 
thing which had amused them, lingered by her 
mother’s side, and somewhat impeded the cau- 
tious advance by which the physician designed to 
win the confidence of Mrs. Wilmslow. They went 
over the gardens, Bernard, with a heavy heart, 
endeavoring to entertain his companions, and al- 
most at every step reminded of his mission by the 
clinging and dependent way in which the frail 
form of poor Amy rested upon his arm. 

In the course of their walk they visited the 
grass-grown garden in the rear of the house, and, 
as they entered it, Amy pointed out to Bernard 
the statue of Phocion. 

‘IT can look at that quite comfortably now, 
Bernard,” she said, ‘‘but I only broke myself 
into doing so by often coming out here alone, 
while Emmy and Kate thought I was asleep, and 
accustoming myself to it. Even now, there are 
times when I fancy the statu looks maliciously 
at me. Do you remember my horror at it on the 
great skeleton day?” 

‘*T meant to forget all about it,” said Carlyon, 
‘‘and I hoped you had long since done so. We 
should forget painful things.” 

‘*T could not forget it, Bernard, and at last I 
made up my mind that it was intended I should. 
As soon as I was convinced of that, of course it 
would have been wicked in me to try, and there- 
fore I made a practice of visiting that skefeton 
form every day, about the hour at which we first 
made our way there.” 

‘*Why did they allow you to do so?” said Car- 
lyon, half reproachfully, but at the moment 
Emma was out of hearing. 

** Do not scold them—they knew nothing of it,” 
said Amy, confidentially. ‘+I kept it secret, not 
that it was wrong, but because they would have 
been vexed. Indeed I knew that it was not 
wrong, because several times I had a sign given 

*me. My dear Bernard, how you started.” 

“Did 1?” said Carlyon, who felt a cold damp 
upon his very heart, as the loving, gentle thing 
on his arm gave this unmistakable evidence that 
something worse than bodily disease had been 
busy with her. 

‘* Perhaps that is a sign, too,” mused Amy. 

He pressed her slight arm to his side. At an- 
other time he would only have tried to dispel her 
foolish thought with a jest, but his lips refused 
to utter one. She talked idly, but she was dying. 





‘You de-not speak—you do not ask me what 
my sign was!” the poor child went on. ‘Ihave 
not told the girls, but you have a right to know, 
because you took the skeleton down and sat in its 
chair. Well, I know that you pulled it all to 
pieces, and tied all the bones up in a tight bun- 
die, and locked them up in one of the old closets. 
But all that did not prevent its giving me a sign 
when I needed one. I went in one day, shut the 
door, and stood exactly where I was when we 
first saw the apparition. There was a silence for 
a minute, and then all the hones in the closet be- 
gan to rattle.” 

‘¢ My darling child,” said Bernard, passion- 
ately, ‘‘ you must not talk so wildly. There is 
not a bone of the skeleton left in the house. I 
packed it, as you say, and threw it into the closet 
for the moment; but when I left Aspen Court I 
took it away with me to London.” 

‘«That is strange, Bernard,” she said, looking 
up witha smile. ‘Are you quite sure?” 

‘‘ Dear child, quite sure. I had it put together 
again bya medical friend, and it hangs in his 
room near Cavendish Square.” 

‘‘Then it must be some other skeleton that 
made me the sign, Bernard, and we did not half 
search theroom. That is very sad.” 

“My dearest Amy, you must believe what I 
tell you. There are no skeletons within miles of 
Aspen Court.” 

‘«¢ Bernard, you are very good to me generally, 
though rather neglectful, but I shall scold you if 
you tell stories, Zere is our church, with dozens 
of them lying about, just under our feet, espe- 
cially the poor little child’s, whom the wicked 
woman frightened to death, and which they say 
starts about in its little grave even now, while 
her spirit walks about, as the poor thing did in 
its cot, when she dressed up horrid figures to ter- 
rify it. I mean to be buried close to that child, 
the little thing will be quiet when I am there.” 

‘‘Have you told this to mamma, Amy?” said 
Bernard, in a low voice. 

‘No. She is not strong, dear thing, and she 
cannot very well bear anything startling. 
Though it is silly of people to be startled at 
skeletons, because if she comes to think, here is 
one at my very elbow. What, starting again! I 
mean your own, of course. Is not a skeleton 
walking about wherever anybody walks ?”” 

Bernard felt that the presence of another per- 
son who should divert Amy from the subject on 
every phase of which she had been evidently 
brooding, was a relief he must have, and he drew 
her towards the others, who were nearer the 
house. 
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‘‘Ts that—but of course it is—the Severn in 
the distance ?” said Mr. Rockbrook. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmslow, ‘‘you see the 
water plashing through the weir. Katie, dear, 
fetch the telescope—I think itis in the library. 
There are several points in our landscape worth a 
stranger’s notice, if, as a foreign traveler, you 
care for English scenery, Mr. Rockbrook. Why, 
Amy, darling, where is all your color gone? 
Has Bernard been telling you some terrible 
story ?” 

‘¢ In one sense he has, mamma; that is, he has 
told a terrible falsehood, but he is penitent, and 
I forgive him. ~My goodness, what is the matter 
with Kate? - Talk of color—she is as white as a 
ghost.” 

Kate just then reappeared from the house, 
bringing the telescope, and assuredly justifying 
Amy’s description. She was evidently making a 
desperate struggle at self-command, and she 
placed the glass, as if mechanically, in her mo- 
ther’s hand. 

‘«T—I slipped,” she said, ‘‘on the stairs. I 
am not at all hurt, but shaken—frightened. It 
is nothing. I assure you, it is nothing, mamma,” 
she said, almost impatiently, under Mrs, Wilm- 
slow’s anxious look. Kate stood quite still, until 
her assurance apparently satisfying her mother, 
the latter began to point out the features in the 
landscape. Amy had sat down upon a garden 
seat. Then Kate, to Bernard’s surprise, laid her 
hand on his arm, and made a gesture that she 
must speak to him apart. They proceeded a few 
steps from the rest of the party. 

‘* There is no time for more than one word. Is 
that a doctor, and is Amy dying?” 

‘* Yes,” said Bernard. 

Her hand clutched upon his arm, and he felt 
her tremble violently, but she mastered her agi- 
tation, and said, in a hasty and imploring voice, 
‘¢ Tell mamma—you tell her, for God’s sake— 
now.” 

Bernard guessed all, sprang to Mrs. Wilm- 
slow’s side, and made an imperative sign to 
Rockbrook, unperceived by her, that he must 
instantly make his communication. The ready- 
witted physician nnderstood him, and compre- 
hending the emergency of the case, offered his 
arm to his hostess, with a request that she would 
permit him to say a word ortwo. Jane, gentle 
as ever, took his arm, though with some surprise, 
but they had scarcely turned from the others 
when a strong hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
and her husband stood among them. He was 
excited by liquor, but in the perfect possession of 
his faculties, and his face, bloated by low de- 





bauchery, bore a savage expression, which, as it 
seemed to Carlyon at the moment, would have 
justified him in felling Wilmslow to the ground. 

‘¢ Ah! I’m in time, I see,’’ he said, as Jane, in 
her habitual effort to screen her husband’s vices, 
forced a smile, and tried to frame some playful 
words to help him to excuse his rudeness. The 
smile told him that she had not heard the fatal 
news. 

“Qne word with you, Mr. Wilmslow,” said 
Carlyon, dashing in as a last chance, for he saw 
Henry’s intention. 

‘“*‘T have a message to you from Lord Rook- 
bury. Just come and hear it—a secret from the 
ladies.” 

‘*Tn deed,” returned Wilmslow, looking at 
him with an insolent scowl. ‘*I’ll hear it at my 
leisure, Mr. Secretary Carlyon, sir. What I have 
to say is what this gentleman says that a mother 
ought to hear from her husband. I believe those 
were your words, sir? I was afraid that my 
daughter might have forestalled me.” 

‘Take her away,” said Bernard to Rock- 
brook. 

*¢ At your peril, sir,” shouted Wilmslow, seizing 
his wife by the arm. ‘I have only to inform 
you, Mrs. Wilmslow,” he said, in a drawling, ma- 
licious voice, ‘‘that this gentleman is a London 
doctor, brought down by that gentleman to see 
your youngest daughter, and his report is that 
she is dying, and can’t live two months.” 

All eyes turned to seek Amy, who retained her 
seat at the foot of the old tree, but the mother 
was the first to clasp her in her arms. 

‘I knew it,” said Amy, quietly. ‘I thought 
you all knew it. Oh, yes, I am dying!” 








CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘¢ AND TAKE MY MILK FOR GALL.” 


Four days later, Mrs. Wilmslow was announced 
to Mr. Molesworth, the lawyer, as he sat in his 
office in London, meditating various matters, and 
among them the probable and possible results of 
a curious interview he had that morning had with 
the Earl of Rookbury. ' 

‘Instantly, of course,” said Molesworth, sur- 
prised, and, contrary to his usual habit, rising 
and coming out to meet his client—for his custom 
was to allow his visitors to enter his room before 
he rose to receive them. He thus obtained, under 
the somewhat strong light which fell upon the 
door-way, an excellent view of the expression 
upon their faces In ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred this view was not of the slightest value— 
in the hundredth it might afford him a hint, and, 
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therefore, like a practical man, Molesworth 
secured the one chance in a hundred. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Wilmslow,” he said, taking her 
two hands in his own, in token of his exceeding 
satisfaction, and bringing her into the room— 
‘this is an unexpected pleasure. At home to 
nobody, Galton; and mind I have no messages,” 
he added, as that erring but penitent porter re- 
tired. ‘And how are all the dear little people? 
Radiant and rosy with the fresh air of Gloucester- 
shire, of course. Fine thing fresh air.” 

‘‘The elder ones are well, the younger is not,” 
said Jane Wilmslow, in the voice in which one 
disposes of a question asked as a formality. 

Such had not been Jane Wilmslow’s habitual 
way of replying to any inquiry about her chil- 
dren, for her mother’s heart had taken a long 
time to learn that any one who knew them could 
speak of them quite as he spoke of yesterday’s 
rain or to-day’s sunshine. But her tone was as 
passionless as if she were answering a remark on 
the weather. It was not lost upon Molesworth, 
who instantly looked at her with attention, and 
was conscious of a change which he might have 
found it difficult to define. It was not that the 
face was sad—he had often seen it much sadder 
when the poor wife had hastened to him for aid 
for Wilmslow in his days of folly and dissipation. 
But, if so womanly a face as Jane’s could be con- 
ceived to have hardened, that process represented 
what it seemed to the lawyer had taken place. 

Jane bore with, rather than listened to, his 
happiness at hearing that Emma and Kate were 
well, with his sorrow that Amy was ill, with his 
hope for the continuance of the one state of things 
and the termination of the other, and with his 
trust that she herself was invigorated by a coun- 
try life, and these considerations naturally led 
him to an inquiry as to Henry Wilmslow. He 
had accompanied her to town, no doubt. No? 
ungallant husband ! 

Cutting short the lawyer in his lively observa- 
tions, Mrs. Wilmslow said,— 

‘¢ Your time is valuable, Mr. Molesworth, and 
I will trespass upon it only so long as is neces- 
sary.” 

‘Pray do not speak in that cold tone, Jane,” 
said Molesworth, ‘‘it is so unlike old times. 
Why should you?” 

‘¢‘ Because old times are gone, 
liberately. 

‘‘To make way for better ones, we will hope,” 
replied Molesworth, with something of soothing 
in his voice, for he saw that Mrs. Wilmslow had 
sustained some new wrong—and he speedily and 
instinctively carried it to the right account. 


” 


said Jane, de- 





b 


‘*T have not seen you,” said Jane, disregard- 
ing his last speech, ‘‘since the day when you 
furnished us with funds to go down to Aspen 
Court.” 

‘« Furnished them for the second time, I think,”’ 
said Molesworth, not unwilling to aid her expect- 
ed revelation by supplying her with a recollection 
of Wilmslow’s heartlessness. But that was a 
small matter, now. 

‘‘You have our affairs in your hands,” said 
Jane,” and, I trust, have taken care of your 
own interests. I should be sorry to think you 
were the loser by any assistance rendered to us 
in our difficulties.” 

“IT do not see what she is driving at,” thought 
Molesworth; ‘‘was that a hint that she under- 
stood matters? Let her go on.” 

‘“‘T owe you much,” continued Mrs. Wimslow, 
‘‘very much.” 

‘“‘Do not speak of obligations,” he replied, 
with something like a touch of feeling: ‘‘I have 
always found pleasure in being of any service to 
you—and, perhaps,” he added, not untruthfully, 
‘‘T have not been a loser in other ways.” 

‘‘T know that you have not,” returned Jane, 
quietly, ‘‘and that, if all goes on according to 
your wish, you will be a larger gainer by us.” 

‘* A prelude to some heavy demand,” said the 
attorney to himself. ‘*What has that beast in 
the country. been doing now? Forging, perhaps; 
he is too great a coward to bea house-breaker. 
Let us hear,” 

‘¢But I did not allude to money,” said Jane. 
‘‘T owe you my marriage.” 

This was an acknowledgment which Moles- 
worth had certainly not expected, and it must be 
admitted that he looked the astonishment that he 
felt. He had been silent before, from choice, but 
he now held his tongue from not knowing how to 
use it with advantage, and in his embarrassment 
he made a slight bow, which might be interpreted 
to mean any thing. 

‘««T owe you my marriage,” repeated Jane. 

‘¢ We—we acted as we thought for the best, at 
the time, my dear friend,” said the lawyer, com- 
pelled to speak. ‘‘ Things did not take the course 
we had hoped they would, but it could hardly be 
said to be our fault, and, at all events, it is too 
late to look back. We should rather make the 
best of the future.” 

‘It is well,” said Jane, ‘‘ that you do not still 
endeavor to persuade me, or pretend to think you 
can persuade me, that all was for the best, and 
that in introducing and recommending to me a 
husband whom you knew to be an irretrievably 
bad man, you were doing me a kindness.” 
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In all Jane Wilmslow’s troubled life Moles- 
worth had never heard her so speak of her hus- 
band. 

«I see,” said he, “that you have been again 
wounded—outraged—and, under such circum- 
stances, I should be ashamed to remind you that 
you use unkind language towards me. I deplore 
your marriage—I have not ceased to do so for 
many a long day; and I think I have given better 
proof than mere words that I have sought, by 
assisting you through life (I mention it only be- 
cause you compel it) to make some amends for 
my original error.” 

‘Error ?” repeated Jane, in a low voice. ** The 
word by which aman describes his having 
doomed a woman to a life of shame and grief.” 

‘¢ One word,”’ said Molesworth, in whose na- 
ture the instinct of sympathy was not largely 
developed in comparison with that of self-de- 
fence. ‘I may admit that I was wrong, and to 
blame, in the melancholy selection I assisted you 
to make. But I may remind you that husbands 
are not forced upon ladies in England.” 

‘‘No,” said Mrs. Wilmslow, patiently, ‘‘I am 
quite aware that you did nothing which the 
world can blame you for—indeed, I have often 
imagined you telling my story, and making out 
a complete proof that you behaved most admira- 
bly, to the best of your knowledge and judgment. 
Your own conscience will tell you whether Jane 
Tracy would ever have married Henry Wilmslow, 
had her friend Mr. Molesworth permitted her to 
know what Ae knew of the husband he found for 
her. Perhaps your own conscience will tell you 
why such a man was chosen.” 

“Tf,” said Molesworth, who had entirely re- 
eovered his habitual calmness, ‘these reproaches 
are to lead to any issue, you are the best judge 
whether they are likely to promote it. You can- 
not make me angry. I have no right to be angry 


with any thing which could fall from your lips, ’ 


from which I never heard any thing so bitter fall 
before. I will not resign the name of your 
friend, Jane, and I will do anything, in reason, 
to continue to deserve it. You did not come to 
London to taunt me with an error—well—an in- 
jury of twenty years ago?” 

‘‘T came to say what I have said,” replied 
she. ‘But you tell me that I never spoke so 
bitterly to you. I have had much cause for bit- 
terness, but never so much as now.” 

And, in a few words, delivered with a forced 
calmness, and with a strange precision, she told 
the story of the medical visit, and its termina- 
tion. Precision, that made it seem as if she were 
fepeating a conned lesvon. Let those be thank- 


ful who have never had a sorrow which inces- 
santly formed itself into a given set of words, 
dulling themselves by recurrence, and becoming 
a formula of grief whence it Was new pain to 
depart. 

Man’s indignation sometimes relieves itself in 
a savage curse, but seldom in so savage a one as 
Molesworth ground out between his teeth, as he 
heard the sequel to the story. 

When, in other days, Jane came to him to ask 
assistance for her husband, and an angry con- 
demnation of Wilmslow’s follies would break from 
Molesworth, she would protest against it, and 
seem wounded, and he always apologized before 
they parted. He had now invoked upon Wilm- 
slow a doom too fearful to be written down here 
(I know not in how much of its possibility Moles- 
worth believed, ) and Mrs. Wilmslow gazed steadily 
at him, without a sign of deprecation. 

‘‘Tt is easy, I know,” she said after a pause, 
‘*for men to use words at which one’s very soul 
shudders. I have heard such words since my 
marriage. I know how much they mean. If you 
meet my husband in the street this afternoon, you 
will shake his hand, and laugh when you part 
with him. I should not blame you—i' ~ the way 
with men.” 

“You are right, Jane,” said Molesworth, 
“quite right. Curses are folly, and ask folly. 
But,” he added, in a low voice, *‘ we can do some- 
thing in this world—something—something.” 
And he rose and gazed intensely into one of his 
pictures after the other, seeing no line in any of 
them—we once before noticed his habit when in 
doubt. Jane remained silent till he returned to 
his chair. He looked at her for some moments, 
and then he said, 

‘‘Your friend, the Earl of Rookbury, sat in 
that chair two hoursago. He did not tell me a 
word of his sending down Carlyon and the sur- 
geon.” 

‘‘He meant it in kindness,” said Jane. ‘ Ber- 
nard Carlyon, who does not judge him indulgently, 
assures me that Lord Rookbury showed sincere 
feelings when speaking of Amy. But wrong 
never comes right. They told us a falsehood. 
Mr. Rushbrook deceived us, and you have heard 
of the miserable end of the story. They should 
have written to me and let me know the truth. 
I could have borne it so—and then the frightful 
shock would have been spared me. But my suf- 
fering is nothing. It is no thought of that which 
brings me to town to-day. I now stand between 
my children and their father, and for their sake 
I am here.” 





‘*You have some proposition of your own? I 
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will assist you to the utmost in carrying it out, 
unless I can suggest a better.” 

‘Mr. Molesworth, I am utterly helpless. I 
have not even the strength which knowledge of 
my position gives. I do not know at this instant 
whether Aspen Court is yours, mine, or—an- 
other’s,” said Jane, checking herself. 

*‘Or Lord Rookbury’s, you mean,” said Moles- 
worth. ‘You suspect, if you do not know, what 
is going on. I have not been altogether blind to 
it. Butlet me hear you to the end.” 

‘*You have supplied me with the means of 
living—of late you have done so liberally,” said 
Jane, ‘‘ but whether we are rich or poor, whether 
your supplies are our right or your charity, I 
have no means of knowing.” 

‘* You shall have no cause to complain of my 
keeping you in the dark,” said Molesworth. 
‘‘ While your interest, through your indulgence 
and forbearance, remained the same with that 
of—Mr. Wilmslow—vwe will call no more names— 
you will see that I could best act for your inte- 
rests by troubling you with as little as possible 
that he could learn from you. Now, unless.I 
mistake your meaning to-day, you and he are— 
two.” 

‘‘Yes—two,” said Jane, with low but marked 
emphasis. 

‘¢ And God knows that juster divorce was never 
pronounced,” said Molesworth. ‘‘But the chil- 
dren, as yousay. Your desire is—” 

‘‘To remove them from the society of their 
father at once, and for ever,” said Jane, with a 
determination strangely at variance with the gen- 
tle bearing of her whole life. 

‘‘You are right,” said Molesworth. And again 
he rose, and went round the room, halting, at inter- 
vals, as new points of consideration arose to him. 

‘* Have the whole case before you,” he said, re- 
turning. ‘‘ The custody of the children is his, by 
right, unless we can show cause why they should 
be taken from him.” 

“Ts not his life, since their births, cause 
enough?” said Jane. 

‘**Morally, no doubt. But we have lost proof 
of much, and borne with much so long that unless 
any thing very flagrant could be proved as a 
reason for a move, at the end of all these years, 
it would look suspicious. Without asking you 
any painful question—his vices have, I believe, 
been practiced of late out of your sight and hear- 
ing ?” 

The crimson mounted to the fair forehead of 
the poor wife as she replied— 

‘*He has treated my feelings more offensively 
than at Aspen Court, though even there—” 





‘‘Never mind,” said Molesworth, “we will 
discuss such matters only when necessary. Ido not 
think that we could make out a case strong enough 
for Chancery—that is to say, since Lord Rook- 
bury has become an ally of Mr. Wilmslow, and 
lends him his purse. Without that aid, I think 
that I could manage to get the children from him, 
but the resistance of a beggared libertine, and the 
resistance of the friend of a 1ich peer, are two 
things, even in the Court of Chancery. And he 
would resist, no doubt.” 

**To the last, for the sake of making me as 
wretched as he could.” 

‘*No doubt. There are other ways, however. 
I have not been his friend for so many years 
without being able to offer him various reasons 
for complying with any reasonable wish of mine. 
The Rookbury friendship interferes with my 
influence to a certain extent, but is not all- 
powerful,” 

**T had thought,” said Jane—‘‘ but you will 
see difficulties perhaps of which I know nothing— 
that if he could be driven away, frightened 
away—I scarcely know by what means except 
fear of debts—until I could remove the children, 
and hide them with me in some quiet plave on the 
Continent—we could live upon very little, if there 
is but little—” 

‘* And leave Aspen Court, your newly won in- 
heritance?”’ said Molesworth. 

‘“‘Leave Aspen—everything—everything, to 
escape pollution!” said Jane, with energy. 

‘“‘No,” said Molesworth, firmly. ‘* You must 
not leave Aspen Court. You must remain there, 
under any circumstances.” 

‘*T will not,” said Jane, passionately. ‘And 
if you will not help me—if no recollections—” 
and she burst, at length, into tears, that forced 
themselves between the pale fingers, which she 
pressed upon her poor eyes. 

‘¢T will help you to the utmost, by 1”? ex- 
claimed Molesworth. ‘‘ But you must let me help 
you my own way. I tell you that you must re- 
main at Aspen. That is essential, Indeed. 
flight would be hopeless, for let Lord Rookbury’s 
suspicions be once aroused, and you would be 
watched night and day. No—you and the young 
ladies shall stay at Aspen, but we will rid you of 
Wilmslow’s presence.” 

‘‘ How will you?” Jane began. 

‘¢You had better know nothing about it. I 
tell you frankly, that in the old times I should 
have locked him up—I have ample power to do 
that now—but to lock him up, under present cir- 
cumstances, would only be to have him released 
by his noble friend. I should obtain my money, 
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but I should lose my object. When do you re- 
turn to the country—not until you have spent 
some time with us ?” 

‘*To-night,” said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

‘A to-night in that tone, means to-night,” 
said Molesworth, ‘and, of course, I understand 
why it should. You will travel by the same train 
which carries a message from me to Mr. Wilm- 
slow, and, reckless fool as he may be, even the 
Rookbury alliance will not keep him out of Lon- 
don many hours after he hears from me, You 
will not see him again, if you can make up your 
mind to remain with Mrs. Molesworth to-night. 
No? Well, I will not endeavor to detain you.” 

‘‘T may rely upon your word?” said Jane, 
whose old trustfulness seemed to come back at 
words of kindness. 

‘¢ Indeed you may,” said Molesworth in a low, 
determined voice. Give me three days, and you 





THE GRAVE IN 


shall see whether I deceive you in this matter, 
Now—may I replenish your purse—I dare say 
you came off hastily? Can any of my clerks 
attend you anywhere—execute any commis- 
sion— ?” 

He forced some gold and notes upon her, and 
they parted. 

‘¢The scoundrel could not have taken a more 
convenient opportunity of coming out,” said 
Molesworth, as he stood upon his hearthrug again. 
«¢ And he shall have it hot and hot. D—n him!” 
he added, stabbing the fire vehemently with his 
poker: ‘‘how blue her eyes still are!” 

With which apparently inconsequential remark, 
Mr. Molesworth proceeded to search for certain 
documents in a small iron safe by his side, and 
having found them he left the house. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ORCHARD. 


BY MRS, JULIA C. R. DORR, 


BaneatTH a tree in the orchard, 
On yonder green hill side, 

Where the latest sunbeams linger 
In the quiet eventide, 


There’s a grave with broken headstone, 
Whose lettering, quaint and old, 

Is half concealed by the ivy 
That wraps it in many a fold. 


And now in the early springtime, 
A robin her nest has made 

On a bending bough above it, 
By every light breeze swayed. 


And there she sits and warbles, 
Through all the warm, bright day ; 
But the sleeper beneath the greensward, 

Heeds not the joyous lay! 


A sadness that is not sorrow 
Steals over me, while I gaze 

On the thick green turf that covers 
This mound of other days 


I may not repeat the story 
Of her who sleeps below; 
Little know I of her gladness, 
Little know I of her woe! 


Yet I know that tears were falling, 
When they laid her here to rest ; 

By footsteps, heavy with sorrow, 
This turf has oft been pressed ! 


I know one hearth was darkened, 
When her bright smile passed away— 
When the form of the wife lay stilly, 
A pallid thing of clay. 


And now my own fair children, 
With lightsome steps and free, 
Dance through the dim old chambers, 
Where she was wont to be! 


There merry voices echo 

Through the halls where once she moved, 
Where the strange, mysterious lessons 

Of life and death she proved. 


Peace to thee! oh, thou sleeper, 
Beneath the apple-tree! 

And to me may the Grave in the Orchard, 
A silent teacher be— 


Reminding me oft of a season, 
That may not be far away, 

When birds shall sing o’er me unheeded 
In the light of a summer day. 
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Editor's Table. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

In view of the present advanced state of civilization 
and intellectual cultivation, it seems very strange 
that a class of men, who contribute more than all 
others to the enlightenment and refinement, and 
consequently to the welfare and happiness of the 
human race, should be continually despoiled, and 
without redress, of the fruits of their labor. Strange 
that in England, there-should not have been even a 
modifieation of this palpable injustice, until within a 
comparatively recent period—that such modification 
should have encountered so many difficulties, and 
advanced so very slowly, down to the present period— 
but stranger than all, that here, in the United States, 
where we deem ourselves the pioneers of progress, 
the most independent,-enlightened, and not only 
just, but even liberal, nation in the world, we should 
be found rearmost in a great moral movement—the 
last to follow, where we should be the first to lead— 
nay, that we should even now hesitate to codéperate 
in what has been admitted to be nothing more,than a 
mere act of justice, by all the leading European 
states. 

Interwoven with civilization came the acknow- 
ledgment of the world’s indebtedness to authors; 
and of the comparative value of their services with 
deeds of valor, and military conquest, there is but 
one opinion—and yet, while we honor successful sol- 
diers with titles and medals, with the most exalted 
political appointments, and even give them landed 
estates, which are theirs now and their children’s 
forever—we permit our authors but a temporary 
right in what was really their own property before, 
and even in this they are not protected by interna- 
tional law from foreign plunder. 

The confiscation of property is deemed a punish- 
ment to be inflicted only for the most aggravated 
offences, and we should view with unqualified aver- 
sion and condemnation any government which would 
visit with such forfeiture a man innocent of crime; 
and yet, the property of an author—not only guilt- 
less, but, it may be, one who has devoted his life to 
labor for his country’s good—is seized and confiscated 
every day, while partly from familiarity with the 
matter, and partly, perhaps, because we gain by 
sharing in the spoils, we regard it with perfect indif- 
ference. ™ 

The right of an author to the fruits of the labor of 
his mind, was first made a subject of legislative action, 
in England, about two centuries ago, but no very 
positive security was obtained until the year 1709, 
when a statute (8 Anne, c. 19) gave an author a copy- 
right for the term of fourteen years. In 1774, the 
right was extended to twenty-eight years, the addi- 





tional fourteen years being contingent, however, 
upon the life of the author at the end of the first 
term; and in 1814, the term of twenty-eight years 
was made positive, with an additional contingent 
extension if the author happened to be alive at the 
expiration of this period, to the end of his life. 

In France and Germany, and other European 
countries, legislation has been still more favorable to 
authors, and with England, and with each other. 
they now have a general international copyright 
law. 

In the United States, there is a constitutional pro- 
vision, (art. 1, sec. 8,) giving congress the power 
‘to promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts, by securing for limited times, to authors and 
inventors, the ¢xclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries’’—and accordingly, by the 
act of congress of May 31, 1790, (1 Story’s L. U.&., 
94,) and the act of April 29, 1802, (2 Story’s L. U.S., 
866,) the authors of maps, charts, books, etc., being 
citizens of the United States, or being residents 
therein, have the sole right of publishing and vend- 
ing their works for a term of fourteen years, and if 
living at the expiration of this period, for fourteen 
years more—and by another act of February 3, 
1831, (4 Sharsw. cont. of Story, 2221,) the right is 
made to extenll for the term of twenty-eight years 
from the time of recording the title of the book, ete., 
and if at the expiration of the said term of years, 
such author be living, or being dead, shall have left 
a widow, child or children, either, or all, then living, 
for a further term of fourteen years. 

It appears then, that in 1790, we passed an act 
corresponding with the English law of 1774, and in 
1831 another, extending the right, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to forty-two years, which is nearly as 
liberal as that passed in England in 1814, just seven- 
teen years before. 

And here our legislation has stopped. The Euro- 
pean nations have made their previous action com- 
plete by the adoption of an international copyright 
law—but we, after lagging some seventeen years be- 
hind, even in what we have done, stili refuse to do 
this additional act of justice—and not because the 
matter has been overlooked, but in disregard of the 
most active and earnest appeals to congress during a 
period of nearly twenty years. 

So much, indeed, has already been said and written 
on this subject, without effect, and such well-directed 
efforts have hitherto so completely failed to accom- 
plish any satisfactory result, that it would seem well 
nigh hopeless to attempt anything further—although 
were the question one relating to any other sort 
property, there can be no doubt that it would have 
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been long since fairly considered, and disposed of— 
and yet, ‘‘no right or title to a thing can be so per- 
fect as that which is created by a man’s own labor 
and invention. The exclusive right of a man to his 
literary productions, and to the use of them for his 
own profit, is entire and perfect, as the faculties em- 
ployed, and labor bestowed, are entirely and per- 
fectly his own. On what principle, then, can a 
legislature or a court, determine that an author can 
enjoy only a temporary property in his own produc- 
tions? If a man’s right to his own productions in 
writing is as perfect as to the productions of his 
farm or his shop, how can the former be abridged or 
limited, while the latter is held without limitation? 
Why do the productions of manual labor rank 
higher in the scale of rights or property, than the 
productions of the intellect ??’—(WEBSTER.) 

Who would venture to assert that the ore which a 
man should dig from his own land, did not belong to 
him, or attempt to abridge by law the period of his 
possession? And yet, there are those among us, who 
deny to others even a complete temporary property 
in those hidden treasures, which are more precious 
than silver and gold, and which are often obtained 
with much greater labor and privation. 

The question at issue, and which has been fully 
discussed, and finally settled in Europe—whether an 
author is entitled to the universal protection of his 
property, the ideas which he originates, the results 
of his profound speculation in unexplored fields of 
thought, the discoveries of the man of science, the 
divine effusions of the poet, the productions of the 
musical composer, and the creations of the sculptor 
and the painter—appears to be so clear that one is 
struck with astonishment in view of the fact that 
there could ever have been a doubt upon the subject, 
and there never could have been, had not ¢mterest 
intervened, and ingenuity thereupon clouded the 
question with ‘‘ vain subtleties and false axioms,”’ 
until what was perfectly plain before, has become 
well nigh incomprehensible. Mere sophistry, how- 
ever, may be distinguished from truth, and it shall 
be our object here, by separating them, to present the 
subject once more in its original simplicity. One of 
the most extended and ingenious defences of the pre- 
sent state of things, is now lying before us in the 
form of a pamphlet of upwards of seventy pages, 
divided into six letters, and addressed to Senator 
Cooper of this state, by Mr. Henry C. Carey, of Bur- 
lington, N. J., and from the first of these letters we 
take the following passage : 

‘The English press has, it is true, for many years 
been engaged in teaching us that we were little bet- 
ter than thieves or pirates; but that press has been 
so uniformly and unsparingly abusive of us, when- 
ever we have failed to grant all that it has claimed, 
that its views are entitled to little weight. At home, 
many of our authors have taken the same side of the 
question; and the only answer that has ever, to my 
knowledge, been made, has been, that if we admitted 
the claims of foreign authors the prices of books 
would be raised, and the people would be deprived 
of their accustomed supplies of cheap literature—as 








I think, a very weak sort of defence. If nothing 
better than this can be said, we may as well at once 
plead guilty to the charge of piracy, and commence 
a new and more honest course of action. Evil may 
not be done that good may come of it, nor may we 
steal an author’s brains that our people may be cheaply 
taught.’’—(Page 8-9.) 

With all of this acknowledgment we most cordially 
agree—but, some fifty pages afterwards, in the sixth 
letter, Mr. Carey gives us a table showing the prices 
at which certain English books which have been 
published within a few years past, have been sold in 
England and in the United States, respectively. 
(Page 57.) And again, another, showing the number 
of copies of certain English books which have been 
sold in this country—the amount which we should 
have had to pay for them at the prices which would 
probably have been demanded by their English pro- 
prietors under an international law—the prices 
which we dave paid for them, having taken them 
without compensation to the author, and the differ- 
ence between these prices, and then says: 

‘Under the system of international copyright, 
one of two things must be done—either the people 
must be taxed in the whole of this amount for the 
benefit of the various persons, abroad and at home, 
who are now to be invested with the monopoly power, 
or they must largely diminish their purchases of 
literary food.’’—(Pages 59, 60.) 

We must confess that it does not seem to us to be 
perfectly consistent for an argumentative writer to 
declare at one end of his pamphlet that a certain 
character of defence is weak and untenable, and then 
to elaborate and enforce it as good and strong, through 
some seven or eight pages, at the other end—such 
things are certainly not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in a train of argument—and in most cases 
might tempt one to throw it altogether aside. 

The question, however, suggested here, is, after 
all, nothing more than whether it is just and right to 
buy stolen goods, because we can get them cheap? 
or whether it is not rather the duty of every good 
citizen to root out and destroy this sort of traffic, and 
either pay the proprietor a remunerative price, or do 
without what we cannot afford to purchase; and it 
does not seem to us that the moral aspect of the mat- 
ter is in any respect changed whether the owner of the 
article be an American, an Englishman, or a French- 
man! 

But the most original argument presented in these 
letters, and the one urged at the greatest length, and 
enforced with the greatest variety of illustration, is, 
as concisely as we can arrange it, this: 

That, through all time past, a great number of men— 
discoverers, astronomers, philosophers, ete.—have 
been engaged in the collection of facts, and the pro- 
duction of ideas—laboring because they had a thirst 
for knowledge, and expecting no pecuniary reward— 
in all of which facts and ideas, after once giving them 
to the light, they have had no property, and which, 
now accumulated into a vast body, are common pro- 
perty, and belong to the world at large. 

That such men as Humboldt, Captain Wilkes, Sir 
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John Franklin, Park, Burkhard and Captain McClure, 
as Copernicus, Kepler and Newton, Bacon and Locke, 
Leibnitz and Deseartes, Franklin, Priestley and Davy, 
Quesnay, Targot and Adam Smith, Lamarck and 
Cuvier, are the contributors to the common property 
of the world—and that Maeaulay, Prescott and Ban- 
croft, Webster, Fox, Pitt and Peel, Sir Walter Scott, 
Washington Irving and Charles Dickens, have made 
no contribution to the general stock of knowledge, 
and done nothing more than merely to take the facts 
and ideas which had been already given by other 
men to form the common property, and dress them 
up in new and more attractive clothing. 

That the facts or ideas contained in a book consti- 
tute its body, and the language in which they are 
conveyed, the clothing of that body—and that copy- 
right is given on/y for the clothing. 

And the two most striking illustrations of the sub- 
ject which are given are first, touching Mr. Dickens. 

‘¢ He is in the condition of a man who had entered 
a large garden and collected a variety of the most 
beautiful flowers growing therein, of which he had 
made a fine bouquet. The owner of the garden 
would naturally say to him, ‘The flowers are mine, 
but the arrangement is yours. You cannot keep the 
houquet, but you may smell it, or show it for your 
own profit, for an hour or two, but then it must come 
tome. Ifyou prefer it, I am willing to pay you for 
your services, giving you a fair compensation for 
your time and taste.’ This is exactly what society 
says to Mr. Dickens, who makes such beautiful liter- 
ary bouquets. What is right in the individual, can- 
not be wrong in the mass of individuals of which 
society is composed. Nevertheless, the author objects 
to this, insisting that he is the owner of the bouquet 
itself, although he has paid no wages to the man who 
raised the flowers.’’—(P. 13.) 

And again, “ Let it be supposed that liberal men 
should, out of their earnings, place at the disposal of 
the people of your town, stone, bricks, and lumber, 
in quantity sufficient to find accommodation for hun- 
dreds of people that were unable to provide for them- 
selves; next suppose that in this state of things your 
authorities should say to any man or men, ‘ Take 
these materials, and procure lime in quantity suffi- 
cient to build a house; employ carpenters, brick- 
layers, and architects, and then, in consideration of 
having found the lime and the workmanship, you 
shall have a right to charge your own price to every 
person who may, for all timés, desire to occupy a 
room in it.” Would this be doing justice to the men 
who had given the raw materials for public use? 
Would it be doing justice to the community to whom 
they had been given? Would it not, on the contrary, 
be the height of injustice? Unquestionably it would, 
and it would raise a storm that would speedily dis- 
place the men who had thus abused their trust. 
Their successors would then say, ‘ Messrs. our 
predecessors did what they had no right todo. These 
materials are common property. They were given 
without fee or reward, with a view to benefit the 
whole people of our town, many of whom are badly 
accommodated, while others are heavily taxed to 








help those who are unable to help themselves. To 
carry out the views of the benevolent men to whom 
we are indebted for all these stone, bricks, and lum- 
ber, they must remain common property. You may, 
if you will, convert them into a house, and, in con- 
sideration of the labor and skill required for 80 
doing, we will grant you, during a certain time, the 
privilege of letting the rooms, at your own price, to 
those who desire to oceupy them; but at the close 
of that time the building must become common pro- 
perty, to be disposed of as we please.’ This is 
exactly what the community says to the gentlemen 
who employ themselves in converting its common 
property into books, and to say more would be doing 
great injustice.’’—(P. 21.) 

Now, this is all very plausible, but is it true? Is 
it true that these discoverers, astronomers, and 
philosophers—those who have made expeditions to 
the north and the south, and explored oceans, and 
passages, from Humboldt to Captain McClure—who 
have been engaged in the arrangement of facts and 
their comparison, from Copernicus to Cuvier—that 
such men, and such only, are the collectors of all the 
facts and the producers of all the tdeas that are in 
the world? That there are not, and have never 
been, any other classes of men who have made con- 
tributions to knowledge? 

Is it true that for the collection of facts, and the 
production of ideas, so far as they have collected and 
produced them, these men expected no pecuniary 
reward? Havethey had no hunger, and no thirst but 
that which could be satisfied with knowledge? They 
may have been, and many of them were, unrewarded 
for their labors, but was this because they chose to be 
unrewarded ? 

Isit true that Macaulay and Preseott and Bancroft, 
are mere reproducers of the facts and ideas of other 
men? [sit true that Daniel Webster was nothing more 
than “a great reader’’—that the mightiest intellect of 
the nineteenth century never thought for itself, and 
never gave to the world a single new idea? Is it 
true that Walter Scott, who created a new era in ficti- 
tious literature, and ‘‘ became a part of the existence 
of mankind,’’ made no contribution to knowledge? 
That Washington Irving is a mere costumer, a dresser 
up of oldideas? And that Charles Dickens has done 
nothing more than to put old things into new 
forms? 

Did the immortal genius of Shakspeare give nothing 
new to the world, and if it did, while “he levied no 
ideal tribute upon future times, nor had any further 
prospect than that of present popularity and present 
profit,’’ (Dr. Jonnson,)—did he desire no pecuniary 
recompense ? 

Did the divine Milton give the world no new 
thoughts? and when he sold the poem ‘“ which has 
immortalized his name and bestowed one of its 
greatest honors upon his country,’’ for five pounds, 
with a contingent hope of getting fifteen more, is it 
supposed that he wished no pecuniary reward ? 

Was Byron, too, destitute of new ideas? and did 
Shelly make no contribution of original thought, 
and did neither of them desire pecuniary return? 
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Did Handel and Hayden, and Mozart, make no 
contribution to knowledge? and did they wish no 
pecuniary reward ? 

Were Michael Angelo and Canova mere hewers of 
stone? did they embody no new thoughts in their 
wonderful creations? and did they ask no pecuniary 
recompense ? 

' Were Titian and Raphael mere mixers of paint and 

varnish? did no new thoughts spring into being 
under the magic influence of their pencils? and did 
they expect no pecuniary reward ? 

There have been men in all ages, not merely dis- 
coverers, and men of science, but historians and 
writers of romance, poets and composers of music, 
and sculptors and painters, too, who have made vast 
contributions to knowledge—and most of them have 
labored with at least a hope of pecuniary reward, 
Some few have freely given the produce of their 
mighty minds and patient researches; others have 
sold them for what they could get in return; and 
from others, they have been stolen. Much the greater 
number of these men, the generous and merely just; 
the sellers and the buyers, the ‘proprietors and the 
thieves, have passed away into the boundless ocean 
of Eternity, and in many cases their works have fol- 
lowed them, and been forgotten: but those of others 
are still strewn along the shores, and floating upon 
the surface of the great river of Time. 

To whom do they belong? Most unquestionably, 
to whoever shall take them up. Are they flowers? 
and shall the man who, combining them with 
others of his own, weaves them into garlands and 
bouquets, consent to have the fruits of his labor, the 
results of his skill and taste, and the cortributions 
which he himself has made, and woven with them, 
rudely snatched away, by men who have perhaps 
seen these same flowers a thousand times before, 
but who had no judgment to perceive their isolated 
value—no taste and skill with which to fashion them 
into graceful forms—and no fresh buds of their own 
with which to interweave them? And is there any 
one, who may justly say to him, ‘‘ Those flowers are 
mine?’’ Or, are they building materials? Has-he 
gathered drift-wood from the waves, and fragments of 
stone along the shores, and combining them with mate- 
rials of his own, built up a stately edifice, or a row of 
cottages; and shall he consent to be driven out from 
his halls, and to see his property seized and confis- 
cated, by men who have failed to perceive the value 
of the materials before; who have had neither the 
industry nor the patience, to collect them—neither 
the taste nor skill with which to give them shape— 
and not a single stick or stone of their own, nay, not 
even a nail or a particle of cement, with which to 
combine them? And is there any one who shall say 
to him, ‘‘ Those materials are mine! That mansion 
belongs tome! And the rents which accrue from the 
occupancy of those cottages are to be an income for 
my use!’’ 

The assumption, then, that all the facts and ideas in 
the world, have been contributed from mere motives of 
benevolence, by various discoverers and men of sci- 
ence, to form a ‘‘ common property’’—has no foun- 





dation in truth—nor does it appear that there is 
anywhere a ‘“society’’ or a ‘‘community’’ which 
may justly claim their ownership. 

Such a view of the subject is narrow and sophistical, 
and we think our illustrations much fairer than those 
which have been furnished by Mr. Carey. But it is, 
after all, exceedingly difficult to make matter justly 
illustrative of mind. Facts or ideas are ineorpo- 
real, immaterial, spiritual. Mr. Carey says, ‘the 
facts or ideas contained in a book constitute its 
body,’’ and ‘‘the language in which they are con- 
veyed to the reader, constitutes the clothing of the 
body.’’ But, it appears to us that the facts or ideas 
contained in a book, are its spiritual essence, or its 
soul; and that the language in which they are con- 
veyed, is the body, into which that soul is breathed. 
A body, without a dress, is still no less perceptible 
to the eye, and to the touch; but facts or ideas sepa- 
rated from the language in which they are conveyed, 
are imperceptible altogether. 

Now, there can be nothing clearer than that the 
man who originates facts and ideas, ought to be re- 
warded, as well as the man who collects, and arranges, 
and elaborates those of others, and who is usually an 
originator himself. But howisthisto bedone? For 
facts and ideas, as we have already shown, are imma- 
terial—and while they are in the possession of the pur- 
chaser or thief, the original proprietor may have them 
still. The difficulties of the ease have been in some 
measure overcome by the establishment of the copy- 
right law which has been so arranged as to secure, 
for a time, to the rightful proprietor, the repu- 
tation and pecuniary advantages which result from 
their publication. This law has had its foundation 
in the intelligence of men—partial and incomplete at 
first, as intelligence has increased, it has become, 
gradually, more and more perfect. It was dictated 
by Justice—she has continued to regulate it from the 
period at which she first gained for it the attention 
and appreciation of mankind—and having, little by 
little, led them on to enforce it within the limits of 
their respective lands, she has ultimately told them 
that her laws are no less universal in their applica- 
tion in this matter, than in all others. That know- 
ledge is valuable to all—that it is for the world, and 
not for sectional divisions. That the same great 
principle which applies in a town, or a state, or a 
country, applies everywhere else, and that ¢terna- 
tional law should refer as well to one right and one 
property, as another” England and France, and 
Germany, and Russia, and other European nations, 
have admitted her teachings, and followed them; 
but America still holds back! And why does 
America hesitate to be just? Why does she pro- 
crastinate her codperation with all the other most 
enlightened nations in the world, in this great moral 
work? Do we not recognize, even tn our Constitu- 
tion, the property of authors, in the fruits of their 
labor? Is not this recognition coupled with that 
of zmventors in their discoveries? Has not Con- 
gress made the property of foreign inventors a 
subject of specific protection? And does not a re- 
ciprocal law, in England, protect the property of the 
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inventors of the United States? Do wo not admit 
the universal bearing of the laws of justice? And 
do we not appreciate, with reference to a// other pro- 
perly, the force of that reasoning which declares that 
these laws should follow it wherever it may go? 
Why is it, then, that awthors have appealed to Con- 
gress for protection, in vain, for eighteen years? 

In the first place, because it is very difficult to in- 
duce a political body, whether legislative or other- 
wise, to consider the claims of a class with which it 
has little or no sympathy. Again, becauso in that 
body, this class can scarcely be said to have a repre- 
sentation. Again, because, individually, the mem- 
bers of that body believe their personal interests to 
be involved in the continuance of the present sys- 
tem. And, again, because there is a powerful exter- 
nal influence continually appealing to this very 
interest to frustrate the efforts of authors to obtain a 
change. 

The Senate of the United States is a much fairer 
representation of the intellect of the country, than 
the House of Representatives. It is much less merely 
political in its composition and character; and, ac- 
cordingly, we observe that within this period of 
eighteen years, while there have been committees of 
the Senate to report in favor of the international 
copyright, the lower house has uniformly remained 
unmoved. Politicians care little for authors—their 
sympathies are widely different—they are absorbed 
in matters which leave them little leisure to investi- 
gate their claims. And when they have been told 
that by such a law their families ‘* would be deprived 
of their accustomed supplies of cheap literature,’’ 
and that their constituents would be taxed for the 
support of British authors—they have not cared to 
look further into the matter of a change. And, 
meanwhile, a vast amount of adverse influence has 
been brought directly and indirectly, through news- 
papers, in letters and in pamphlets, by American 
Houses largely engaged in the republication of foreign 
books, to which, as a matter of course, has been 
added that of a certain class of authors, ‘falsely 
so called,’? who live by editing, hashing up, and 
Americanizing for these Houses, the contents of Euro- 
pean publications, 

At present, foreign books cost American publishers 
nothing—and they have an immense sale—for exam- 
ple, Mr. Carey says, ‘‘Of the octavo edition of the 
Modern British Essayists, there have been sold, in 
five years, no less than 80,000 volumes. Of Macau- 
lay’s Miscellamies, 3 vols. 12mo., the sale has 
amounted to 60,000 volumes. Of Miss Aguilar’s 
writings, the sale, in two years, has been 100,000 
volumes. Of Murray’s Enclyclopedia of Geography, 
more than 50,000 volumes have been sold; and of 
MeCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 10,000 volumes. 
Of Alexander Smith’s Poems, the sale, in a few 
months, has reached 10,000 copies. The sale of Mr. 
Thackeray’s works has been quadruple that of Eng- 
land; and that of the works of Mr. Dickens counts 
almost by millions of volumes. Of Bleak House, in 
all its various forms—in newspapers, magazines, and 
volumes—it has already amounted to several hundred 
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thousands of copies. Of Bulwer’s last novel, since it 
was completed, the sale has, I am told, exceeded 
35,000. Of Thiers’s French Revolution and Consulate, 
there have been sold 32,000; and of Montagu’s edi- 
tion of Lord Bacon’s works, 4,000 copies.’’ (Page 41.) 

Now, there can be no question that had all these 
works, before their republication, been purchased, at 
fair rates, from Huropean authors, the profits of 
American publishers who reprinted them, would 
have been very materially diminished, and, at the 
same time, the receipts of the European authors who 
produced them, would have been very materially 
increased; and yet, whatever else may be said of 
this, it would have been perfectly just. 

An American publisher appreciates the justice of 
that law which protects his personal effects, when he 
is traveling in England, or Germany, or France— 
and yet he cannot comprehend why he should not be 
permitted to appropriate as he goes, what is no less 
the property of the citizens of either of those coun- 
tries! So difficult is it, when a man’s pecuniary 
interests are largely involved in any matter, to give 
him in reference thereto a clear view of abstract jus- 
tice. And hence, that there should be a hostility, 
on the part of such publishers as those to whom we 
have referred, to an international copyright law, 
seems at first sight to be naturalenough. Neverthe: 
less, if it were possible for them to divest themselves 
of prejudice, and take an impartial view of the whole 
of this great subject, and in all its bearings, we can- 
not doubt that their hostility would be withdrawn. 
But whether they do this or not, there can be no 
question whatever as to the ultimate prevalence of 
the principles of justice, for they appoal both to the 
intellect and to the heart. As christianity and inte}- 
lectual cultivation advance, they must also advance ; 
they always have, and always will, and, however 
selfishness may blind, and sophisiry mystify and 
confuse, their triumph is merely a question of time, 
and just as certainly as European nations have, 
though slowly, yet steadily and surely come up to 
their admission and application, will America sooner 
or later, join them hand in hand. 

But after all, the publishing interest is not, and in 
the nature of things, cannot be, distinct from that of 
the author. These interests are mutual. Whatever 
gives encouragement to the cause, must give en- 
couragement to the effect. The more ideas, the more 
books—the more authors, the more publishing—and 
as the protection of American authors must encourage 
and multiply them, the interests of American pub- 
lishers are inseparably blended with sueh protection. 

There is probably, at this moment, a greater 
amount of origixial talent in the United States, in all 
the departments of literature, than can be found in 
any other country in the world—and yet, while what 
we call the learned professions are crowded to excess 
we find but here and there, a literary man. Ameri- 
can authorship is, in fact, searcely more than a 
merely casual occupation, or an amusement for lei- 
sure hours, while those who occasionally engage in 
it, look mostly, for support, to regular labor, in other 
and more certain vocations. This is the direct and 
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natural result of the absence of literary protection. 
The literary appetite of our people is not only met, but 
continually anticipated, with Europeanfood. Foreign 
republications cost nothing more than the paper and 
printing, and whatever our publishers may deem a 
satisfactory profit. Meanwhile, as a matter of course, 
the sale of American books is limited, and the value 
of American manuscript reduced. The American 
author enters into competition, not only with the 
European author, but with the American publisher— 
and, the better the book, the more certain is it to be 
immediately reprinted abroad, where it is sold for 
the profit of the foreign publisher, alone. The pur- 
suit of literature in the United States is thus made 
little else than the pursuit of poverty, and author- 
ship can never become a professton with us, until it 
reeeives our fostering care. Without such care, how 
is genius discouraged, and talent trodden down—but 
with it, what a stimulus shall we have to scholarship 
and thought! Heretofore, in Europe, an author could 
not write a highly scientific, or reconditely philoso- 
phical work, with any certainty of having it pub- 
lished. If his circumstances did not permit him to 
publish it at his own cost, it could not be published 
at all. His own country—suppose, for example, it 
were Spain, where attention is entirely engrossed by 
ministerial changes, revolutions, and civil wars, and 
whose literature is, consequently, well nigh dead— 
would not furnish a market, and there would be 
nothing remunerative in the fact that his book would 
be reprinted in other lands. The author, then, would 
be discouraged at the outset, from the production of 
such a work, and the fruits of genius nipped in the 
bud. But now, what an immense field is opened to 
the European author! His pecuniary reward is no 
longer confined to the comparatively narrow limit of 
his own country; and foreign publishers will no more 
grow rich upon the fruits of his labors. What will 
be the profits of their future publications to Sue and 
Dumas? Of what colossal fortunes would they now 
be possessed, had they been able to dictate terms to 
the publishers of their previous works in Germany, 
and Italy, and England! And has all this no appli- 
cation here? When we shall have joined the 
European nations in this great reform, what increased 
pecuniary advantages will result to the authors of the 
United States? What would they be at this moment to 
Prescott, who, by a recent legal decision in England— 
to the effect that an English publisher can purchase no 
exclusive right of publication from a foreign author, 
in the absence of an international copyright—was pre- 
vented, as we are informed, the consummation of a 
most desirable contract with an English House, for 
the publication of his last work, which was to have 
appeared simultaneously in England and the United 
States? What would they be to Bancroft, and Irving, 
and Bryant, and Longfellow; to Mrs. Stowe and 
Miss Wetherill—and what would they have been to 
Cooper, whose books have been so universally trans- 
lated, and are now sold in every city in Europe? 
And would there be no encouragement here? Would 
such encouragement develop no new authors in the 
United States—and would not publishers share with 





them the profits of their works? There can be no 
doubt that the number of good books published under 
the protection of an international copyright law, 
would be quite as great as it is now; for, whatever 
might be the deficiency in the European sapply, 
would be fully made up by the multiplied produc- 
tions of our own authors. 

The republication of standard European books, and 
the works of the best European writers, in the Un’‘- 
ted States cannot cease. We must have these books; 
the demand would therefore continue—and in answer 
to the demand must come the supply. If exclusive 
rights of republication were offered—which would, 
in some cases, tend vastly to the profit of the pub- 
lishers who obtained them—such privileges would 
naturally be subject to a fair and cqual competition ; 
and if the profits of some publishers were reduced, 
they would still be fa7r/y remunerated, and have 
what they owght to value more than any mere dif- 
ference of profit, a knowledge that the men whose 
labors had produced these books, were receiving 
their share of the reward. 

After referring to the vast number of English 
books, reprinted and sold in the United States, Mr. 
Carey says, ‘Ifthe sales of books were as great in 
England as they are here, English authors would be 
abundantly paid.’’ (Page 41.) And again, but ix 
another connection, ‘‘ Mrs. Inchbald, so well known 
as the author of the Szmple Story, and other novels, 
as well as in her capacity of editor, dragged on, as 
we are told, to the age of sixty, a miserable existence, 
living always in mean lodgings, and suffering fre- 
quently from want of the common comforts of life. 
Lady Morgan, so well known as Miss Owenson, a 
brilliant and accomplished woman, is now dependent 
altogether upon the public charity, administered iu 
the form of a pension of less than five hundred dol- 
lars a year. Mrs. Hemans, tho universally admired 
poetess, lived and died in poverty. Laman Blanchard 
lost his senses, and committed suicide, in consequence 
of being compelled, by his extreme poverty, to the 
effort of writing an article for a periodical, while his 
wife lay & corpse in the house. Miss Mitford, so 
well known to all of us, found herself, after a life of 
close economy, so greatly reduced as to have been 
under the necessity of applying to her American 
readers for means to extricate her little property 
from the rude hands of the sheriff. Like Lady 
Morgan, she is now a public pensioner. Leigh Hunt 
is likewise dependent on the public charity. Tom 
Hood, so well known by his Song of the Shirt—the 
delight of his readers, and a mine of wealth to his 
publishers; a man without vices, and of untiring in- 
dustry—lived always from day to day on the produce 
of his labor. On his death-bed, when his lungs were 
so worn with consumption, that he could breathe 
only through a silver tube, he was obliged to be 
propped up with pillows, and, with shaking hand 
and dizzy head, force himself to the task of amusing 
his readers, that he might thereby obtain bread for 
his unhappy wife and children. With all his reputa- 
tion, Moore found it difficult to support his family, 
and all the comfort of his declining years was due to 
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the charity of his friend, Lord Lansdowne. In one 
of his letters from Germany, Campbell expresses him- 
self transported with joy at hearing that a double 
edition of his poems had just been published in Lon- 
don. ‘This unexpected fifty pounds,’ says he, 
‘saves me from jail.’ Haynes Bayly died in extreme 
poverty.’’ (Page 25-6.) 

To these instances of the poverty and suffering of 
British authors, might be added many more. It is 
but recently that the publication of a letter from Dr. 
Dick, ‘‘ The Christian Philosopher,’’ whose works 
have had a large sale in the United States, and 
yielded a vast revenue to American publishers, has 
informed us that his family has only been saved 
from absolute want, by the voluntary contributions 
which have been sent to him by his American readers, 
resident. principally in Philadelphia, Boston and 
Cincinnati. 

Now, it is very evident, that all of these people 
have, at least, desired pecuniary reward—and, 
although Mr, Oarey has told us that there are 
defects in the English system of government—that 
there is centralization there—that advertisements and 
exchequer taxes increase the cost of publication— 
and that the home market in England is small, 
we cannot find therein any satisfactory excuse for 
the fact that while these men and women have been 
starving, we have been appropriating, without 
return, the fruits of their labor. 

Had ‘‘Mrs. Hemans, the universally admired 
poetess,’’. been paid for the copies of her works which 
have been sold in America, she would not have 
‘‘lived and died in poverty.’’ Had ‘‘ Miss Mitford, 
so well known to all of us,’’ received a fair division 
of the profits, which American publishers have made 
by the republication of her books, she would not 
have been ‘‘ under the necessity of applying to her 
American readers for means to extricate her little 
property from the rude hands of the sheriff;’’ and 
the same would have been the case with Dr, Dick. 

No, if it be ever so true, that the system of go- 
vernment in England tends to impoverish her authors, 
that is no reason why we should impoverish them 
also. 1f England fails to reform her defective sys- 
tem, there is still no reason why we should not 
reform ours. Centralization may have deprived 
them of the fruits of their labors, and for this the 
English government is responsible—but we have 
done, in a smaller degree, precisely the same thing, 
and in just so far as we have sinned, are we also 
responsible. 

English authors, however, have not been entirely 
indebted to their government for the oppression which 
they have received at home. The melancholy pic- 
ture of poor Tom Hood, a man without vices, and of 
untiring industry, propped up with pillows, wasted 
with disease, with shaking hand and dizzy head, on 
‘he very threshold of the grave, amusing his rea- 
ders to obtain bread for his unhappy wife and child- 
ren—is made even more melancholy still by the 
reflection that he was ‘‘a@ mine of wealth to his 
PUBLISHERS’’—and it is well known that Dr. Dick 
‘received from works which have produced a profit 





of £2,000 to £3,000 to the publisher, but £50 for 
the copyright.”” Such examples might be multi- 
plied. In some few instances, publishers have, it 
is true, been just, and occasionally, even liberal, to 
authors, but in most cases, authors have hardly 
secured a tithe of the profit to which they were 
justly entit'ed. 

Whether American authors have not been, and 
are not, with some few exceptions, subjected to very 
much the same sort of experience, is a question 
which might perhaps be very profitably discussed 
too—but we have neither space nor leisure to attend 
to it now—and although it is not without a bearing 
upon the subject under consideration, it is not legiti- 
mately a part of it. 

The truth is, that we have already extended our 
remarks to a much greater length than we at first 
intended. The importance of the subject, however, 
will, we presume, render an apology unnecessary. 
In the course of our discussion, we have seyeral 
times referred to the letters of Mr. Carey, because 
those letters appear to us tocontain all the arguments 
that have ever been urged, by what is called the 
“publishing tnterast,’’? against the international 
copyright law. Of these we have reviewed at the 
greatest length the one which seemed to be the most 
original—but there are some others to which we have 
not referred. 

Such, for example, as that because authors of one 
class have not enjoyed the fruits of their labors, 
those of another should not. That inasmuch as 
England has only given fame to Dalton, and Davy, 
and Wollaston, and such men, we make suffi- 
cient return to Macaulay and Dickens, and others, 
by the mere act of the republication of their 
books, which tends to make England acquainted 
with the merits of her own authors. That were 
payment made for European books, under an in- 
ternational copyright law, publishing agents must 
be paid, and but @ portion of the advantages 
would reach the European author. That Ameri- 
ear authors would suffer from being no longer 
employed and paid by American publishers for edit- 
ing European books—and that English authors would 
multiply, and American authors be compelled to 
compete with them. 

But all of these appear to us to have the elements 
of destruction within themselves. It is certainly a 
very curious argument that because Humboldt is 
unrewarded for his labor, Macaulay should be unre- 
warded for his! That because England has made no 
adequate return to her scientific men, in days past, 
we should feel justified in appropriating to ourselves 
the fruits of the labors of her authors now, and that 
the honor we do them in the republication of their 
works is a sufficient remuneration! We should think 
a debtor offered a very unsatisfactory excuse who 
objected to pay a bill because his creditor would be 
at the cost of the collection !—and we are inclined to 
believe that American authors will not only bear 
philosophically the loss of occupation which will 
come upon them when publishers can no longer 
employ them to edit foreign books, but be found 
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perfectly competent to compete with English authors, 
however they,may be multiplied, in writing original 
ones! 

There are, however, some considerations which 
merit particular attention in connection with this 
subject, to which we have as yet made no allusion. 
And first, while we acknowledge the various benefits 
that European reprints have, in many cases, conferred 
upon our people—if, indeed, it be not adding insult 
to injury, to make such acknowledgment touching 
what has been so unwarrantably obtained—we regret 
to realize the fact that we have also suffered very 
seriously from their dissemination. We have already 
said that under an international copyright law we 
should have as many good books as we have now, 
but it is equally true that we should have fewer dad 
ones. Certain loose novels, English and French, 
which have been republished in this country at cheap 
rates, and thus thrown within the reach of the very 
readers upon whom their poison would work the most 
fatally, have wrought more evil among American 
youth than can ever be estimated. Our book-stalls 
have long been heaped with the offal of European 
publications, and cheap reprintsvof the vilest charac- 
ter are stealthily offered, every day, at the corners 
of our streets. Such a literature as this carries with 
it a sickening, a blighting influence, and our strongest 
hope for its purification lies, in the establishment of 
an international copyright law. 

But again—we want not only a purified, but an 
American \iterature—European intellect has been 
operating upon the popular mind of the United States 
long enough—our book-stores are filled with the re- 
prints of the monarchical countries of Europe—and 
they are scattered in millions among our people 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the land. 
They are read by our youth, and our young men—in 
the cottage and in the mansion, in the work-shop 
and in the office of the professional man—in our 
cities and in our agricultural districts, along our sea- 
board, and far back into the great West—they form, 
in fact, aimost the only cheap literature we have—it 
is universally read, and its influences are everywhere 
seen and felt. 

In the establishment of an international copyright 
law, we see the correction of this evil—an encourage- 
ment to American authorship and the development 
of American mind—which is one of the first duties of 
our national legislators—but unfortunately one which 
in the fever of party excitement, and the clamor of 
mere political discussion, is constantly neglected. 
Were there more authors and men of science, and 
fewer mere politicians within our national legislative 
halls—were the Congress of the United States as 
general a representation of the intellect of the coun- 
try, as were the French Chambers of that of France, 
when, “ by the authority of the people,”’ philosophers, 
and historians, and poets—such men as Arago, Gui- 
zot, Victor Hugo, Thiers, and Lamartine—sat there, 
side by side, with Napoleonic veterans and profes- 
sional statesmen, we might expect to see a liberal 
discussion, and a perfect appreciation of every topic 
which falls within the range of national legislation. 








Nevertheless, we hope. Congress, it is true, has 
failed to answer our appeals, through a period of 
nearly twenty years, but we are not without faith 
in the future—for the international copyright law is 
based upon the immutable principles of jusiice. Ii 
involves the intellectual progress, the honor, the 
glory of our country, and the time must come, when 
our national representatives, who, whatever may have 
been their short-comings, in other respects, have never 
yet manifested a want of PATRIOTISM, will give this 
great subject a careful and appreciative consideration. 

But however just, however expedient, and how- 
ever certain its ultimate success, it forms no excep- 
tion to the general rule that a satisfactory issue 
may be greatly accelerated by systematic and perse- 
vering exertion. It is not enough that the friends 
of this measure admit its importance, and put forth 
an occasional appeal to the public in its behalf, 
which is perhaps read, and remembered for a few 
days, and then forgotten. We want continued, earn- 
est, codperative action, and for this we must look 
to those who, in addition to the interest which they 
have in the matter, in common with the community 
at large, are directly and personally concerned— 
wherefore, we appeal to American authors—to the 
literary men of our country, and to those who sym- 
pathize with them—and as a most effective means for 
the accomplishment of the object, we suggest to them 
the formation of an INTERNATIONAL CopyriGcut CLUR, 
for the collection of facts and statistics—touching, not 
only the results of the system we are pursuing in the 
United States—but in relation to the practical effect 
of the recently adopted international copyright laws 
of Europe—for the diffusion of information—the pub- 
lication of essays in advocacy of the subject, and in 
reply to the numberless sophistical arguments which 
are continually urged against it by a misinformed 
self-interest—and for the preparation of memorials, 
to secure for it the attention of our representatives 
at Washington. 

The influence of such an association as this, would 
be very great. It would keep the matter constantly 
before the public eye, and upon the public mind, 
and secure for it, what it has never yet had, a full 
and candid discussion in all its various aspects—and, 
furthermore, it would tend directly to the establish- 
ment of an American Literary Brotherhood, in 
which authors would find mutual sympathy, and 
encouragement, and common defence. 

Such a confraternity would indeed be a NATIONAL 
blessing. It would concentrate in behalf of its prin- 
ciples an array of talent, which would carry them 
on in disregard of whatever opposition, to a speedy 
and triumphant confirmation. And then, would 
authorship, no less than divinity, and law, and medi- 
cine, possess professional rank and stability. The 
literary man would no longer be deprived of the 
fruits of his labor—his rights and his property would 
no more be excluded from the guarantee of universal 
protection—genius would be fostered—authors mul- 
tiplied—and our literature would have a healthful, 
moral tone, and a true American character. 
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It has been generally supposed that great minds 
cannot condescend to little matters. But thatis a 
fallacy. The greatest minds will be active about 
the details of whatever schemes may occupy them; 
and whatever small matter a great mind occupies 
itself with, ceases to be atrifle. Sir Isaac Newton 
blew bubbles with his tobacco-pipe; Alexander the 
Great made up matches between his peers and the 
Persian ladies, arranged the weddings, and the 
feasts, and so forth; Napoleon dictated the ceremo- 
nial of his court; and George Washington struck out 
the excellent idea of wine-coasters. We perceive this 
last fact from the book published by Appleton & Co., 
and called ‘‘ The Republican Court.’’? Having driven 
the English out of the country, and being desirous 
of having the presidential residence at Philadelphia 
as comfortable and as full of the hospitable appli- 
ances as possible, he writes to his private secretary, 
Mr. Lear, about the furniture and plate, and espe- 
cially about the wine decanters, in the use of which, 
his practical mind had discovered something to 
remedy. He says: ‘‘ Query, would not a stand, like 
(hat for casters, with four apertures for so many 
different kinds of liquors, each aperture just sufficient 
to hold one of the cut decanters sent by Mr. Morris, 
be more convenient for passing the bottles from one 
(o another, than the handing each botile separately, 
by which (mark how the old strategic habit of mind 
betrays itself!) it often happens that one bottle 
moves, another stops, and all are in confusion? Two 
of them, one for each end of the table, with a flat 
bottom, with or without feet, open at the side, but with 
a raised rim, as caster-stands have, and an upright 
by way of handle in the middle, could not cost a 
great deal even if made of silver. Talk to a silver- 
smith, and ascertain the cost, and whether they 
could be immediately made, if required, in a hand- 
some fashion.’’ In the foregoing we have a pleasant 
revision, as it were, of the mind of George Washing- 
ton—his military idea of precision and good effect, 
his sense of economy, and his innate love of what was 
decent and becoming. No doubt the coasters were 
inade to his suggestion and order, and he had the 
pleasure to review them from his place at table, 
passing round in the bright, after-dinner light, car- 
rying everything in a compact order of march, and 
leaving no stragglers to be pounced on by the enemy! 
These things present the awe-inspiring commander 
and statesman in a very interesting and familiar 
light, and bring the man still nearer to our affection- 
ale appreciation. We are delighted to see Washing- 
‘on arranging the hospitalities of his dinner-table— 
he seems thus to come nearer the common condition 
of us all. And in other respects too, the character 








of Washington inspires us with this less reverential | 
but more cordial feeling. Reading the lives of him | 


written in such a dignified style, we are too apt to 


think him rather some personified excellence than a | 
But in the work before us and some. 


mere man. 
others we find that he had the warm blood and the 
natural ways of the generality of people. It is won- 
(lerfully cheering and consolatory to find that George 
Washington had strong feelings, and could break out 


| 


into a towering passion, when occasion called for the 
same, and also make use of a highly startling and 
expletive sort of language—a language let us now 
say—and the more boldly that we say it in this con- 
nection—which seems to have a strong justification 
in the nature of man, and to have been one of the 
earliest peculiarities of his talk—one of the most 
primitive uses of his tongue. Well, we shall not 
enter farther into this argument; but merely observe 
that the great Longinus—a critic remarkably skilled 
in the niceties, proprieties, and powers of human 
speech—used to declare that a sprinkling of oaths, 
with a little swearing, under vivid emoiion, gave 
effect to the-eloguence ofa man. However this may 
be, Washington would often relieve his feelings by 
the use of ‘winged words’’—the epea pterventa of 
his honest indignation. General Lee could have 
told the people something about that, on the evening 
of the day when the commander in chief met him. 
self and his men jogging the wrong way, near Mon- 
mouth court-house, (we say jogging, for the Ameri- 
cans were not tearing away helter-skelter, as they 
are represented in that too melo-dramatic picture by 
Leutze,) and brought them all up with a Virginian 
volley of his own, to begin with. No doubt, during 
the thwartings, anxieties and provocations of that 
seven years’ war, the chiefiain must have been often 
called on to expectorate his angry thoughts; but 
oftener still, we believe, in the days which followed, 
when the democrats got up and began to bark so 
tremendously, calling him ‘‘King George,’’ and 
using other bad language of thatkind. Itis recorded 
that ‘“‘King George’? made him swear against the 
insolence and ingratitude of men—Jefferson has told 
us so—and say he would not exchange his farm for 
the empire of the world. The book we have been 
alluding to, “The Republican Court,’’ contains 
another anecdote, shuwing that Washington was 
neither so stolid nor so stoical as people would sup- 
pose, and gratifying us as we have said, by the proof 
that he shared the common ways and impulses of us 
all. The story is as follows: ‘‘Edward Randolph 
had been kindly treated from his youth by General 
Washington, through whose influence he had been 
successively made governor of Virginia, attorney 
general, and secretary of state. Subsequently, when 
the disgraced minisier wrote his ‘ Vindication,’ it was 
found that his patron was assailed in it with vulgar 
and violent abuse. This was too much for General 
Washington, and he gave way to his indignation. 
The writer of the anecdote says that Mr. James Ross, 
of Pittsburg, going one day before breakfast to see 
the General about some part of his property which 
was cut through by the boundary line of Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia, found all the ladies of the Presi- 
dent’s family—the Custises, the Lewises, and Mrs. 


| Washington, huddled whispering together in the 


parlor—like a flock of partridges, said Mr. Ross, 
when a hawk is soaring in the neighborhood. Tho 
President soon came in and shook hands with him, 
but looked very dark and displeased. When they 
were all at breakfast, the Secretary of War came in 
and said to the General, ‘Have you seen Mr. Ran- 
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dolph’s pamphlet?’ ‘I have,’ said Washington, | 
‘and by the eternal G——, he is the damnedest liar 
on the face of the earth!’ and while he spoke, (as if 
he had not sufficiently emphasised what every one 
feels to have been the truth,)he brought his shut fist 
down upon the table with a force that made the 
ladies start, and the terrified cups aud saucers 
dance a saraband!’’ The blackness of the Presi- 
dent’s face had doubtless turned to red by this time, 
and after one or two explosions of the kind, the 
clouds would have scattered, and left his aspect to 
its customary serenity of expression. These things, 
instead of injuring the effect of Washington’s charac- 
ter, are the warm-colored tintings that only the more 
strongly and truly shadow it forth to the admiration 
of posterity. 


From England, if we mistake not, some five and 
twenty years ago, came this sketch, which, whatever 
it may have been then, is, unquestionably, a very 
faithful portrait now, of 


THE MODERN CUPID. 


He rests on violet banks, no languid limb— 
The Bank of England is the dans for him; 
Nor dull nor ion he triumphant rides, 

But du//ion is the golden beast he guides. 
He takes no cold by midnight’s serenade, 
For men of laws his instruments have made. 
His doves are stock-doves, and no note has place, 
Unless the words of promise deck its face. 
Lord of the Treasury; Master of the Mint, 
This is our Cupid ;—Ladies, take the hint; 
In short, a money-loving god is he, 

Called by his votaries—Cupidity ! 


—: 


Captain Smith, the slaver, who has been tried in 
New York, and found guilty of carrying a cargo of 
Slaves from Africa to Cuba, held a piratical sort 
of conversation lately, through the grating of his 
cell, with one of the editors of the ‘ Evangelist.” 
The rover was communicative, and answered a great 
many questions. 

*« Did you ever have fights with the English ships?”’ 
says Evangelist. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Smith, ‘ once a ship-of-war chased 
two of us. We knocked the sticks out of her. We 
didn’t stop to look afier the dead. At another time 
I was captured. It was in a dead calm, and there 
was no chance to get away. When I saw that we 
were gone, I went below and stove every cask of 
water but one. The other ship was short, too. So 


same time I hailed them in Spanish, and told them 
the vessel was a prize. That night they came off in 
force and recaptured her. We put the lieutenant 
and his men into a boat and sent them adrift, while 
I went down the coast and took in a cargo of slaves, 
and carried them safely across the ocean.’’ 

“ Why, captain, this must be exciting business.’’ 

His eyes flashed fire, as he replied, ‘‘ It’s splendid. 
It makes a man jump to think of it! To be cutting 
away at the rate of eleven knots an hour, with a ship 
in chase, and walking right away from her!” 

In conclusion, the captain wound up with a sigh 
after something more exciting than the merchandise 
of niggers. 

‘¢ What I should like best of all,’”’ said he, ‘‘ would 
be to go privateering. To command a merchant ship, 
and to go lumbering along, loaded down with freight; 
that I cannot bear. It kills me. But give me a 
well built clipper, with six guns on a side, and a 
long Tom in the middle, and a letter of marque to 
range the ocean, and I wouldn’t call the President 
my brother.’’ 

The race of the old buccaneers has not yet died 
out; and if it should happen that we must fight 
some of the sea-powers, such men as Smith, going 
about with a long Tom and a letter of marque, would 
give a pretty good account of the foreign merchant- 
men. President Pierce has very well and wisely 
refused to assent to the English proposition, that 
privateering shall be done away with. Privateering 
is our volunteer system of the sea, exactly similar 
to the same system on land. We cannot do without 
either. 

We take this occasion to return our thanks to Mr. 
T. Bishop, of this city, a teacher of music and superior 
musician, and moreover, a gentleman of refinement 
and education, for the songs—taken from his choice 
and valuable collection—which have appeared in this 
and the January number of the Magazine. 


Some of the Eastern nations have a graceful super- 
stition, which connects birds with the human spirit, 
and when they bury any of their friends, they are 
accustomed to let go a bird above the grave of the 
deceased—by way of symbolizing or assuring the 
release of the soul of the departed, and its flight 
upward to the regions of happiness. The late Ameri- 
can expeditions to Japan, lost a few men, who found 
graves in that country, at Simoda; and when the 
people of the Susquehanna last visited that harbor, 
they found that the graves of the Americans had 
little cups on them, containing water. These cups 





we had both to put in to the land to get water. 
They put on board of us a lieutenant and crew. But 
he did not know the coast, and, as we drew towards 
land, he had to make me pilot, threatening, at the 
same time, to shoot meif I ran heron shore. I took 
to helm and ran herinto aninlet. No sooner had we 
passed the mouth than we saw on the bank the bar- 
racoons of the slave factors. They all knew me, and 
boats put off from shore. The lieutenant hailed 
them in English, and told them to keep off. At the 


are placed on all Japanese graves, that the birds who 
| visit the resting-places of the dead, may find some- 
thing to drink. The popular idea is, that these 
| birds may be the spirits of the departed, and the 
_ Americans were touched to find that the Japanese 
_ had a fraternal remembrance of the foreign dead, 2s 
, well as of theirown. Birds are largely blent with 
the poetry, the superstitions, and the sententiousness 

of those Asiatics. A great many of their stories turn 
upon the sayings and doings of the birds, and we 
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find one of these in an old magazine—a prose trans- 
lation from the Persian—which may run as follows 
in verse: 


THE PARROT AND HER MASTER, 


Once on a time, there was a parrot, which 

Lived in a cage belonging to a rich 

Qld merchant; and it came to pass this man 
Proposed a journey into Hindostan, 

To do seme trading business—know the prices 

In the strange marts, and bring home silks and spices. 
ile called to him, before he wont away, 

llis servants, men and maids, and bid them say 
What gift he should bring back for each of them. 
With many a deep salaam and grateful ‘‘ hem,”’ 
They begged to leave it to his own kind choice ; 
So then he turned, and in a merry voice, 

Asked his green parrot, swinging in a ring, 

And wide awake, if there was anything, 

Any smal! matter he could do for her? 

‘‘I’m much obliged to you for asking, sir,’’ 
Says Polly, with a little sigh, says she; 

‘¢ But when upon your journey, you shall see 
Any of my own people in the trees 

Beside the way, you’ll tell them, if you please, 
That one of them is left at home in durance, 
Caged in your house, who sends the kind assurance 
Of her dear love to all her forest kindred, 
Bidding them think of her, sore let and hindered 
In flying free; so may they send her some 
Slight consolation for the time to come.”’ 


The merchant then went forth, till he drew nigh 
The land of India; and, while riding by, 

He saw the free, gay parrots, at their ease, 
Under the blossoms hanging on the trees ; 

So stopped his horse and told them, as he sat, 
The message he had brought to them; whereat, 
One of the grave old Polls, like a dead bird, 
Fell to the ground, and never spoke nor stirred. 


The merchant, when he saw the feathered corse, 

Smote on his breast and said, with great remorse, 

‘¢ I’ve killed God’s creature; they were friends, in 
troth ; 

Nay, more, I think one soul belonged to both. 

My words are like sharp swords, heaven pardon me.”’ 

So, with a very heavy spirit, he 

Went on his way, and when he had got through 

The markets, and done all he had to do, 

He traveled home, and portioned, when he came, 

Gifts to his men and to his maids the same. 


Then when it came to Polly’s turn, says she, 

‘‘ What have you brought from foreign parts to me ?”’ 
‘© A bitter token, Poll,’’ the master said ; 

‘<The patriarch of the Parrots fell down dead 
When I had given your message.”” At the word, 
Poll in her cage fell, also, a dead bird, 

Just as the other had done from the twig! 

The merchant was confounded—tore his wig— 

I should have said, his turban—and in brief, 
Gave himself up to a great burst of grief. 

‘© Why did you die? Why is your silver moon 
Veiled with the clouds of death, Polly, aroon?”’ 





| Thus having by pathetic metaphor 


Assuaged his violent regret for her, 

He took and threw her out; but when he threw, 
Instead of falling, madam Polly flew— 

Flew up into a tree with right good will; 

And while he made great eyes and stood stock still, 
Explained the sortilege in a little speech : 

My cousin only seemed to die, to teach 

A subile lesson to the bird in thrall ; 

I’ve learned that lesson and ar here; that’s all. 
Imprisoned for my talk, I feigned to be 
Forever dumb to be forever free, 

I thank you for your kindness, sir, farewell, 
You’ve freed me from my cage-—my prison cell. 
I now go home; you also shall, one day, 

Come by your freedom in the self-same way. 


Mr. Barnum in his book has been giving us the his- 
tory and statistics of his engagement with Jenny Lind. 
He says that after getting together all his available 
funds in order to give the security required for the 
fulfillment of his engagement, he found himself still 
deficient. He could not negotiate his second mort- 
gages in Wall street, nor obtain any assistance from 
the banker who had for eight years transacted all his 
business, and who laughed and said Mr. Barnum 
would never make so much as $3000 at a single con- 
cert. At last Mr. John L. Aspinwall gave him a let- 
ter of credit on Baring Brothers, in consideration of 
collateral security, and then he found himself still 
$5000 short. He was still in the Slongh of Despond. 
But Rev. Abel C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, drew him 
out of it by lending him the money. Jenny gave 
ninety-five concerts in this country. These produced 
the sum of $712,161 34. Of this amount Jenny re- 
ceived $176,675; Mr. Barnum pocketed $535,486. 
This seems a very strange disproportion. Butitonly 
shows that there is something in this country which 
will pay better than genius. Indeed, this seems to 
have been always the way of the world, in every 
country and at all times. Men of the world succeed 
best with the world, and the geniuses are generally 
left to console themselves, if they can, with the sen- 
timent of Schiller’s beautiful lyric, which represents 
the poet coming forward, after Jupiter has already 
distributed the world amongst the rest of mankind, 
and being then put off with a general invitation to 
drop in and take 4 glass of nectar at Olympus when- 
ever he may be passing that way. Along with all 
this, however, it must be allowed that but for Mr. 
Barnum—but for his grand pufferies and trumpet- 
ings, the Swedish Nightingale, if she went about on 
her own account, would perbaps have made from 
$40,000 to $50,000, and no more. The frenzy of sen- 
timent created by the ¢mpresario, and not a genuine 
passion for operatic song, was the means of realizing 
so much cash. But, returning to Mr. Barnum’s sta- 
tisties—we find that Jenny sung in eighteen cities of 
these states, viz: New York, (thirty-five concerts ;) 
Philadelphia, eight; Boston, seven; Providence, one ; 
Baltimore, four; Washington, two; Richmond, one: 
Charleston, two; New Orleans, twelye; Natchez, 
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one ; Memphis, one; St. Louis, five; Nashville, two; 
Louisville, three; Madison, one; Cincinnati, five; 
Wheeling, one, and Pittsburg, one. Three concerts 
were given at Havana. The money gleaned at New 
York was $286,216; at Boston, $70,383; at Philadel- 
phia, $48,884; at New Orleans, $87,646; at Cincin- 
nati, $44,242; at Baltimore, $32,000. Jenny paid to 
Mr. Barnum, under the contract, $25,000 on declin- 
ing to give one hundred and fifty concerts, and $1000 
for each of the relinquished concerts between the 
ninety-third and one hundredth. Mr. Barnum must 
have made very well by that engagement, if he has set 
down his statistics truly. But then he is such a sly 
fellow, and so openly professes to throw dust in peo- 
ple’s eyes. Perhaps he is hoaxing us, arithmetically 
speaking, and not speaking by the card. That is the 
worst of these jokers; you never know when they are 
stating ‘‘ true facts.’’ 


ean 


‘¢ Mother,”’ said a little friend of ours, the other 
day, ‘‘why doesn’t Mrs. Simpson’s canary-bird sing 
now ?”? ; 

‘* Because he is dead, my dear,’’ the mother re- 
plied. 

‘No, mother,’’ rejoined the prattler, ‘‘he isn’t 
dead, for I saw him yesterday on the clock.”’ 

‘* But he is dead, nevertheless,’’ returned the mo- 
ther. ‘‘He died a fortnight since, and because he 
was a pet, Mrs. Simpson had him stuffed, that she 
might have him with her still.’’ 

‘* Well, mother,’’ added the child, thoughtfully, 
‘‘if Mrs. Simpson’s little baby was to die, would she 
have him stuffed too?’ 


It is curious to observe what influence accidental 
circumstances exert on individual destiny, and how 
often talents are called into action by extraordinary 
events, the power and extent of which were pre- 
viously unknown to their possessor. Every human 
being is endowed with a natural adaptation for some 
particular pursuit, and his success in life chiefly de- 
pends on following this intellectual bent. When left 
free to choose its own field of exertion, the mind 
evinces a decided predilection for some profession or 
occupation, in which a conscious capacity stimulates 
it to superior excellence, and nourishes a self-confi- 
dent assurance of success. The attempt to thwart 
these promptings of nature, only obstructs the devel- 
opment of talent, and converts the game of life into 
a fruitless and disastrous struggle, and cheats the 
whole purpose of our existence. How many young 
men starve in the legal profession who would make 
good farmers, and how many thriftless merchants 
would excel in a pursuit requiring less energy of 
character and mathematical precision of conduct and 
calculation. 

Sir Walter Scott never dreamed that he was pos- 
sessed of the inexhaustible inventive faculty and lux- 
uriant imagination he displayed in his matchless 
works of fiction, until he was encouraged to labor in 


cess of Waverly. In an autobiographical sketch, ho 
informs us that he had originally written the first 
sixty pages of this work, and then laid it aside, with- 
out the least consciousness of any salient merit. Some 
months afterward, a casual examination of the drawer 
of his desk for some fishing-tackle, again brought the 
abandoned composition under his eye, and he was 
induced to make an effort to complete it. But for 
this lucky incident, the world might have been de- 
prived of that magnificent series of historical romances 
which will charm and instruct the remotest ages, and 
the people of every elime and tongue. 
How often do men, too, wrestle with time and fate, 
and toil hopelessly on without a name or fame, in 
positions where nature never fitted them to shine. 
What a humiliating exhibition Addison made of him- 
self as a statesman and parliamentary debater, and 
on the platform of public life; and yet what a potent 
influence he swayed over the morals, manners and 
literature of his time, in the retirement of his study ! 
As a politician he completely failed, to the deep mor- 
tification of himself and friends, and yet how splendid 
his literary triumph ! 

We were led inio this train of reflection on reading 
a biographical account of M‘igge the German novelist, 
to which we were attracted by the perusal of his 
magnificent novel of ‘‘ Afraja, or Life and Love in 
Norway,”’ recently translated and published in this 
city. Born in Berlin, in 1808, he commenced life a 
merchant, then adopted the military profession ; with 
a view of distinguishing himself in the latter, he 
repaired to London in 1825, to embark for South 
America to fight under the liberating standard of 
Bolivar. There learning of the success of the re- 
publican cause, and the expulsion of the Spaniards, 
he returned to Berlin, threw aside his sword, and 
devoted himself to the study of science, literature, 
and philosophy, with a view of qualifying himself 
for a professorship in the university. There he pub- 
lished some pamphlets on English and French 
polities, which provoked the royal displeasure, and 
frustrated all hopes of obtaining a lecturer’s chair. 
Foiled in this aim, he now applied himself to literary 
pursuits, producing a number of detached tales and 
sketches, until finally he dedicated himself to ro- 
mantic composition. His novels of the ‘‘ Chevalier,’ 
‘¢ The Vendeean,”’ the ‘*‘ Countess and the Danseuse,”’ 
‘¢Toussaint,’”? ‘“‘“The Voigt of Sylt,’’ ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve,’’ ‘‘ Majoratsherr,’’ as well as his ‘‘ Sketches of 
the North,’”’ and ‘“‘ Travels in Switzerland,’’ placed 
him in the foreground of German literature; while 
his latest work, ‘‘ Afraja,’’ entitles him to rank among 
the highest order of writers of fiction. His varied 
life, as a merchant, soldier and professional student, 
was terminated by the adoption of the pursuit most 
akin to his tastes, and in which he is destined to 
acquire a wide-spread and enduring fame, and pecu- 
niary independence. It is mest true, as Shakspeare 
says— 


‘¢ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 





that department of literature by the unexpected suc- 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’’ 
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UNITED STATES. 


Policy of President Pierce—Increase of the na- 
tional armaments—The business of Congress— 
Commercial reaction and general distress of the 
laboring classes—California—Oregon—Utah— 
Gigantic Levee in Louisiana—Earthquake down 
east—DBenton’s Pilgrimage—American Eust In- 
dia Company—Great Pacific Road from Texas. 


The President’s Message, the purport of which | 


will be renewed and refreshed in the various 
political discussions and chances of this year, is sig- 
nificant (though not positively declaratory,) of the 


policy of this government—and just as significant in | 


its reserve, as in its open expression. President 
Pierce declares that it is good we should be on terms 
of sympathy and amily with all other states of the 
world; and he also declares that the governments of 
some of these states have thought fit to meddle with 
our foreign policy, for the purpose of supervising and 
directing it. This will not besubmitted to. The United 
States will not recognise any of the.arbitrary regula- 
tions of foreign powers, and deny that the sovereigns 
of one continent can legislate for the people of an- 
other. The president says, that though we will have 
no entangling alliances with foreign powers, we shall 
still endeavor to push our commercial enterprise into 
all foreign channels of trade, and in so doing act 
independently of any system agreed on by any 
other governments, and wonders how any foreign 
powers (meaning England, especially,) can denounce 
the expansion of this republic and the increase of its 
power, seeing that these things are achieved in ‘an 
honorable way, by means of eompensations rendered, 
and not in the aggressive and high-handed style 
adopted by some governments in the old world—by 
which England is again meant. 

The Message says that free ships should make free 
goods, and also that even the property of neutrals 
should be respected in enemy’s ships. Russia has 
consented to recognize this principle—also Naples 
and Prussia. But other powers refuse to make it a 
part of the general international law—the powers 
meant being England and France. The President 
refuses to abolish the system of privateering—as soon 
abolish the system of volunteers on land—the latter 
are found necessary when we are at war on this conti- 
nent, sea volunteers will also be necessary whenever 
we shall wage a war on the ocean. The Message 
recommends that the rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Puget Sound Company, in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, shall be extinguished by pur- 
chase, as soon as possible. The existence of these 
companies in our territories is a great encouragement 


Summary. 


, of the Indian aggressions, of which our people there 
complain. The explanations of France, in the Soule 
case, are accepted; and in the case of Spain, a hope 
is expressed that the liberal government will be more 
ready to meet the American demands for satisfaction 
than the preceding ministry. At the end of a year, 
we shall pay Denmark no more tolls on the Sound. 
As regards the business of Central America, nothing 
has been done to settle that difficulty. The Presi- 
| dent, at some length, justifies the punishment of the 
hostile people of San Juan, and, with a palpable 
allusion to England, declares that those who con- 
demn the violence of that act, have themselves done 
far more in the way of destroying not only property, 
but human life, and leaving whole districts desolate. 
The finances are declared to be in a healthy con- 
dition, with over twenty millions of dollars to the 
nation’s account over the last year’s expenses; and 
the increase of the Army and the Navy recommended 
The President declares himself opposed to the dona- 
tion of public lands for the formation of railways, 
seeing that these last are projected to an extent not 
warranted by the progress of society. 

The Reports of the Secretary of War and of the 
Navy presented in detail, the plan of the increase in 
our armaments recommended by the President. The 
Postmaster General’s Report showed that the system 
was not yet self-paying, recommended the registra- 
tion of letters for safety, and suggested that, if the 
California Mail Company will not give weekly ser- 
vice, the contract be annulled by the purchase of the 
ships by government. The other reports indicated 
the prosperous routine of their respective depart- 
ments—that of the interior chiefly concerning the 
Indian tribes, and the purchases of land male from 
them by the federal government. 

The business of the Thirty-third Congress has 
been progressing. Mr. Bright has been elected 
President of the Senate. Mr. Sollers gave notice or 
a bill to prevent foreigners from enlisting in the, 
Army and Navy of this country, and also offered a 
resolution ealling on the President to explain the 
meeting of the American Diplomatists at Ostena 
The matter was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. A motion in the House that, in spite of the 
President’s veto, declared last session, the River and 
Harbor Bill should pass, was defeated—the majority 
not being two-thirds, as required by law. On 11th 
December, in the Senate, Mr. Adams introduced his 
bill for the establishment of an equal law of naturali- 
zation throughout the country—such naturalization 
not to take place till after a residence of twenty-one 
years. On 12th, in the Senate, a bill was passed for 


the better preservation of life and property on the 
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New Jersey coast—126 to 45. The Invalid Pension | 


Bill was also passed. On 13th, in the House, Mr. 
Mace, (Dem.) of Indiana, gave the signal for debate 
on the angry subject of Kansas and Nebraska, by 
giving notice of a bill to prohibit slavery in these ter- 
ritories. On 18th, Gen, Shields reported a bill for 
the increase of the army. In the House, a resolution 
authorizing the construction of six sloops of war was 
referred to the Naval Committee; and Mr. Clingman 
persisted in his resolution, calling on the President 
to interfere between the present European belligerents 
and propose the conditions of a general peace. The 
Military Academy and the Indian Appropriation 


Bill were passed. On 19th, Gen. Cass gave notice of | 


his intention to move the adoption of Mr. Under- 





wood’s resolution of last session, respecting religious | 


liberty for Americans in any of the European coun- 


-tries. The Naval and Fortification Bills were re- 


ported from the Ways and Means Committee, and 
referred. On the 20th, in the Senate, the Act for 
Naturalizing the Children of Americans born while 
their parents are abroad, was adopted. General 
Whitfield, delegate from Kansas, was swornin. An 
act was passed prohibiting the circulation in the 
District of Columbia of notes under the value of five 
dollars. On 2lst, a bill for the improvement of 
Lake Harbor, was introduced. Mr. Allen presented 
resolutions from the Rhode Island Legislature, in 
favor of a Navy Yard in Narragansett Bay and Cheap 
Ocean Postage. A Message from the President, laid 
before the House, with the correspondence concern- 
ing the Netherlands government and Captain Gibson, 
from which it appears that the Dutch have given no 
sort of satisfaction. On 22d, the Committee on Com- 
merce reported, authorizing the President of the 
United States to open a correspondence with the 
British government for the purpose of having a Light 
House erected on Cape Race, Newfoundland—this 
country to pay half the expense. Both Houses of 
Congress, in the absence of those questions which 
stir up so much strife and produce such a waste of 
time, were, up to this point, enabled to do a pretty 
considerable amount of business. But the period of 
the bitter speeches and the Buncombe harangues is, 
of course, to come. 

The great fact of this winter, has been the destitu- 
tion of the laboring classes, in the cities and towns 
of the eastern seaboard. This has been a result of 
the over speculation of the last few years, and the 
flow of our specie into Europe, to procure the foreign 
merchandise which our people had the means to 
purchase, in the belief that those means would still 
continue in that state of plenty to which they had 
been so rapidly inflated. But the reaction has come, 
and the operative classes of the community are those 
who have most keenly felt it. Public benevolence, 
at the continued call of the press, has been every- 
where active in furnishing the means of relief. Or- 
ganizations of assistance and distribution have been 
established generally, and if, on the one hand, such 
a visitation is to be deplored, we must, on the other, 
almit its effect of bringing the rich and the poor 
more closely, together, and awakening those feelings 











of christian brotherhood and sympathy, which are 
too often forgot in the course of our prosperous days. 
Concurrently with this distress, and tracing their 
causes to the same root of reaction, several heavy 
mercantile and other failures have occurred in the 
great marts of this eastern seaboard. 

News from California is, as usual, favorable. The 
mining in all parts of the state was carried on suc- 
cessfully, though there were complaints of the want 
of water. Crimes and accidents were in the custom- 
ary number and variety—Mexicans, Chinese, French 
men, [rish, Anglo-Saxons, killing one another with 
a murderous vivacity. Judge Delos Lake, of the 
fourth district court, finding himself maligned in the 
Leader newspaper, took a club and proceeded to 
execute judgment on the editor. His brother, 
Judge Lynch, would have admired the manner of it. 
The Plaza at San Francisco was inclosed with an 
iron railing and planted, and the editors and reporters 
of the city had fraternally established a social club 
in the city. The Pacific squadrons of England and 
France, bafiled at Petropalouski, were lying in the 
bay; and at one of the theatres, the English air, 
played in compliment to the British officers present, 
was greeted with some hisses. Considerable discus- 
sion was carried on in the papers respecting a line of 
stage coaches to run between Sacramento City and 
the Missouri. It was thought it would, before long, 
be an accomplished fact. California is about to have 
a University. Several specimens of good bituminous 
coal were found in the Bald mountains near Eureka, 
and the pearl and other fisheries are exciting public 
attention, as among the best resources of the state. 
Lola Montez, coming out of the Grass Valley, at- 
tacked the editor of the Sacramento Union with a 
cowhide, for disrespectful allusions. The overland 
trains coming in from the east had many a story to 
tell of Indian assaults, robberies and atrocities. 

In Oregon, the tribe of the Snakes have commenced 
a war against the whites, determined, if possible, to 
drive them out of the country. Major Haller, with 
sgme United States troops, and Capt. Olney, with 
volunteers, were doing all in their power to put down 
the savages. The emigration of next season will be 
greatly checked in Oregon by the hostility of the 
Snake tribes. The people of Salem, the capitol, are 
agitating a telegraph line between that city and 
Portland, in the same state, with the intention of 
carrying it on to San Francisco. 

From Utah we have news of the General Confer- 
ence of the Saints, lately held in the Great Salt Lake 
city—a strange, exciting intermixture of religious 
fanaticism, municipal business, and statesmanship. 
Brigham Young asked the congregation if they were 
satisfied with him as President of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter Day Saints, and obtained a 
general vote in the affirmative. He then got him- 
self appointed to the trusteeship of the church, and 
the presidency of the emigration fund. He seemed 
to be preparing to have something to fall back upon 
in the event of his removal from the governorship. 
This has already taken place. For Col. Steptoe, one 
of our most efficient pioneer soldiers in the west, bas 
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been ordered by President Pierce to govern Utah 
Territory. It was thought that none but a soldier 
would dare beard the Mormon lion in his den. The 
saints were very sensibly encouraging home manu- 
factures. Articles were selling twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper than ever before, in consequence of the 
importations by the traveling trains. 

The citizens of St. Louis, Mo., are discussing the 
opening of a trade route between the banks of the 
Missouri and the coasts of China and Japan, through 
California. They think of founding an American 
East India Company, one of the preliminary acts of 
which would be the establishment of a semi-weekly 
stage between the Missouri and some city in Califor- 
nia. The resources of the company for the support 
of the line would be the fare of travelers, mail con- 
tracts from government, and the transportation of 
gold dust. ‘This great idea will no doubt take a fixed 
shape in a little time. 

Governor Pease, of Texas, lately issued a procla- 
mation, stating that Messrs. Walker and King failed 
to make good the necessary deposit of $300,000 in 
gold or good stocks, previous to their commencement 
of a Mississippi and Pacific Railway and inviting 
others to come forward and undertake the enterprise, 
The people of Texas earnestly desire the accomplish- 
ment of such a thoroughfare. 

The legislature of South Carolina has done away 
with the law by which black seamen were impriscned 
during the stay of their vessels in port. Such men 
will now be required to stay on board 

A gigantic levee is in process of construction be- 
tween Bayou Sara and Conmos Landing, in Louisiana. 
It is to be thirty miles long, and will inclose about 
65,000 acres of land, 25,000 acres of which have been 
granted for the purpose by congress. 

A shock of an earthquake was recently felt at 
Newburyport, and also at Greenland and Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

The venerable Col. Thomas Benton, of Missouri, 
has been for some wecks past lecturing in our great 
cities, and urging the establishment of five new 
states between the eastern limits of Kansas and the 
western line of California, and the formation of a 
great Atlantic and Pacific Railway. When the 
times recover from their depression, that great 
thoroughfare, the most central of those already spo- 
ken of, will have a good chance of being made. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 
MEXICO—SANTA ANNA’S COUP D’ETAT 


Santa Anna having appealed to the people of 
Mexico for their decision as to his continuance in the 
dictatorship, the general vole was taken in the be- 
ginning of December In the capital. in Vera Cruz 
and other cities, the vote was almost unanimously in 
his favor. Indeed, it could hardly have been other- 
wise, for everywhere the people were obliged to vote 
openly, so that every one voting against Santa Anna 
would be certain of the ill-will of the local authorities. 
The election was something like that in France, when 
ihe empire of Louis Napoleon was confirmed. Of all 





the newspapers published in the city of Mexico the 
‘¢ Universal’’ was the only one that spoke in favor ot 
the dictator, the rest were silent The intelligent 
classes are not friendly to the dictatorship; but the 
clergy and the masses of the people controlled by 
them, give their adhesion to Santa Anna. 

The insurgents of Guerrero and Michoacan made a 
baffied attempt to storm the town of Morelia. They 
were beaten back with great loss and greatly 
discouraged To increase their discouragement 
Santa Anna sent an amnesty in among them in 
the state of Guerrero, and the result has been very 
favorable to the government. Several rebel chiefs 
and insurgent towns have made their submission and 
sent in acts of adhesion. Alvarez has been put in 
peril of his life by that same amnesty. Two of the 
generals in Acapulco, and three others, being in 
favor of a surrender of that place, are said to have 
plotted the death or betrayal of the Pinto Chief. 
But they were all detected and shot, by his order 
These things show that the cause of insurrection in 
Mexico is not in avery flourishing condition There 
is not a sufficient power of adhesion among the revo 
lutionary elements in that country to operate with 
any effect against the dictator. As a mark of respect 
for the French emperor, he has liberated one hun 
dred and sixty-two French prisoners, who had been 
taken in arms with Raousset de Boulbon, and confined 
at Perote. 


CUBA. 
Cuba continues to defy the ardent prophesies of 
our statesmanlike journals. She shows no sign of 
coming—not even of stirring. The reason probably 
is, those ignorant Creoles cannot read our leading 
articles If they could, they would not tolerate the 
Spanish despotism for a month. As it is, there is no 
sign to indicate that the liberation of Cuba shall 
come from those Creoles; it must wait on the great 
international issues and chances which the future 
shall develop. The Spanish government has refused 
to satisfy the demands of the President. This ques- 
tion is yet to be argued out. It is vainly hoped that 
a liberal Spanish government—if the present govern- 
ment at Madrid may be termed such—will be more 
disposed to meet our wishes, than that last in power, 
and the Spanish difficulty will turn out a Gordian 
Knot. Questions of debate grow up from day to day 
between the Cuban authorities and our people. The 
American ship John G. White, was lately seized at 
St. Jago de Cuba, for coming to that place with arms 
and munitions on board; and Capt. McCulloch, his 
mate and crew, brought to Havana under arrest for 
trial Mr. Felix, of New York, and Mr. Lacost, a 
Cuban, naturalized in these states, were also arrested 
in this matter and carried to prison, having their 
hands tied. These events will feed the newspapers 
for some time, and keep up the general exasperation 
befitting this question 


NICARAGUA AND THE PROJECTED MOSQUITO REPUBLIC. 


An American company has been just organized for 
the purpose of colonizing a tract of the Mosquito 
territory, formerly granted by the king of that coun 
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try to Messrs. Shephard & Haley, and by them trans- 
ferred to citizens of ourrepublic. This region is said 
to comprise thirty millions of acres. Colonel Kinney, 
a soldier of the Mexican war, is at the head of this 
movement, which has the good will of our govern- 
ment, though having no connection with it. It is at 
the same time stated that the State of Nicaragua, 
which claims the region purporting to have been 
granted to the Messrs. Shephard & Haley, is opposed 
to the settlement of an American colony in Mosquito. 
But this pretension of Nicaragua, in this case, is a 
mere dog-in-the-manger pretension, and one which 
certainly cannot keep back any American colony 
disposed to setile on that barren, sunburnt coast. 
The unhappy state, thus menaced on what it calls its 
sea-boarder, continues to be distracted internally by 
its two fighting parties, while, along the line of its 
lakes, between the eastern and western seas, stretches 
a vigorous line of American intercourse and com- 
merece. Twenty-five splendid and comfortable wagons 
have been lately built in New York for the Accessory 
Transit Company, and the greater part sent to their 
destination. Along with these, the company have 
large, swift and commodious steamers for the lakes, 
and, all things considered, it would seem that the 
advantages of that Nicaraguan route belong more to 
our people, than to the citizens of that feeble state. 

There has been no intelligence of interest from the 
other Hispano-American States of Central and South 
America, 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

It is still confidently asserted that King Kameha- 
meha and his Ministers are disposed to bring the Sand- 
wich Islands within the circle of our Federal Union. 
Latest accounts say that nothing was wanting to such 
a consummation, but the consent of Prince Liholiho. 
It is certain that the question has been gravely 
agitated at Honolulu, by the governing powers there ; 
for the British Consul at that port, General Miller, 
has uttered, on behalf of his government, a violent 
protest against the American project of annexation 
in particular, and the American character and prin- 
ciples of progress in general. The angry old general 
must have seen some cause for his vehement outburst 
of advice and warning, and it is to be concluded that 
the proposed annexation has made some progress. 
On their return from the Chinese Seas and the Indian 
Archipelago, the American frigates Susquehanna and 
Mississippi put into the port of Honolulu, and were 
received by the royal family with great cordiality. 
The king went on board the Susquehanna, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure and amazement at the complete- 
ness of the ship’s armament, the power of the engines, 
and the elegant hospitality dispensed on board. 
English and French ships were at the same time in 
the harbor, and all seemed to vie with one another in 
firing cannons for the king, and doing him all sorts 
of courtesies. It is hard for people to think that 
Kamehameha will surrender all his royal claims to 
such signal honors and homages, to put on the simple 
condition of an American citizen—a citizen, too, 
wearing a swarthy skin. But time will make these 
things clear. 





ST. DOMINGO. 


The English and French Consuls have been pro 
testing against allowing the Americans to gain an 
ascendency in the Dominican republic of Santa Anna, 
by obtaining a foothold in the Bay of Samana. A 
treaty of commerce has been agreed upon between 
these states and the republic, and a naval depot for 
our ships, is one of the stipulations. But the ratifi- 
cation is delayed, and Mr, Cazneau, the American 
Minister Plenipotentiary, has to work against those 
English and French influences, which are opposed to 
us in the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere. 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


The great Treaty of Free Trade and Reciprocity, 
made between England—on behalf of her provinces— 
and the United States, has been confirmed by the 
legislative acts of all these provinces, and the act of 
our own Congress. Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, have accepted 
it—the assent of Newfoundland not being essential. 
By this comprehensive measure, the citizens and 
subjects of the two nationalities will be brought into 
close contact, and find their mutual prosperity in their 
mutual intercourse and commerce. Those Northern 
dependencies present a powerful contrast to the 
Spanish states that bound our empire on the South. 
They are making a progress, which, allowing for the 
clog of their inferior system of government, is as 
rapid as ourown. Inthe last session of the Canadian 
Legislature, some excellent reforms were effected. 
The feudal system of the land seigniory, and the 
reservation of public lands, for the support of the 
clergy, were done away with. By this means the 
agricultural interests of ihe country, which had been, 
as it were, shackled and restrained, have been libe- 
rated, and the benefit which will result to them, will 
be the benefit of every other interest in the commu- 
nity. Lord Elgin, whose administration has been 
rendered remarkable by those enactments and com- 
pacts which will have so happy an influence upon 
the progress of things, both in the states and provin- 
ces, has resigned his governorship to Sir Edmund 
Head, and gone to England. 

Urged by the energetic spirit of enterprise which 
animates our own citizens, the people of Canada 
have been discussing a great Pacific Railway of their 
own. The projectors of this work base their specu- 
lations on the report of Governor Stephens, and con- 
template it as the joint achievement of themselves 
and our citizens. The proposed railway is designed 
to extend from Montreal to the western boundaries 
of Canada, and thence across St. Mary’s river into 
Michigan, with the further right of connecting their 
line with that of any United States company, whose 
route may lie in the desired direction. This project, 
embodied in a petition to the legislature by a number 
of influential men, shows that our neighbors are as 
much alive to the advantages of a grand highway 
across the continent to the Pacific, as we are our 
selves. 
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THE OLD WORLD. 
THE EUROPEAN WAR—SPAIN—ENGLAND—CHINA. 


At Sebastopo!, to the neighborhood of which the 
European war has been for some¢ time narrowed, the 
soldiers of the Emperor of Russia have been discon- 
certing alike the prophesies of the English and 
French journals, and the confident prowess of the 
English and French armaments; and the siege of 
that formidable fortress is destined to be ranked 
among the most memorable and bloody sieges on 
modern record. 

The allies had scarcely fired their first guns at the 
walls of Sebastopol, on 17th November, when the 
Russians prepared for the attempt to assail the 
assailants and besiege the besiegers. On the day 
after the opening of the bombardment, General 
Liprandi entered Sebastopol with 30,000 men, of 
Osten Sacken’s corps. Menschikoff immediately pre- 
pared the troops for an attack on the British position— 
the right of the besieging armament. On the morn- 
ing of the 25th October, the Russians advanced 
horse, foot and artillery, along the valley and gorges 
ot the Tchernaya, to storm the right of the English 
army, which lay along the slopes overlooking the 
low grounds, On these grounds, forming the advance 
of the British position, were four redoubts, one in 
advance of the other, and all defended by a slight 
force of ‘Turks, Lord Raglan not having English troops 
sufficient to man them. Perhaps he know they lay 
in the very road of peril, exposed to the Russian 
onset, and did not wish to sacrifice his soldiers. At 
all events, the Russians advanced in the most gal- 
lant an‘ irresistible order, and storming the redoubts, 
one after the other, cut down the poor Turks, or sent 
them fiying over the plain towards the English camp, 
like chaff before the wind. 


Bearing before them in their course, 
The relics of the Turkish force ; 

Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Right onward did the Russians come! 


And then they saw the British infantry and cavalry 
waiting for them. A squadron of 1,500 Russian 
horsemen came like a torrent against the Scottish 
Highlanders, but failed to overthrow the steady line. 
Then the Scots Grays, Inniskilleners and Royals, 
under General Scarlett, threw themselves upon the 
dense and splendid masses of the Czar’s cavalry, and 
an awful fight ensued, The British were outnumbered 
and nearly overwhelmed, when another body of 
horse, making a vehement charge into the thick of 
the strife, rescued their comrades, and so disordered 
the Russians that they retired. Then occurred the 
fatal cavalry charge which was so admired and 
blamed. The English Light Division, 600 strong, 
charged the retiring masses of the Russians, but 
being struck in front and flank by a tempest of smoke 
and fire, they were broken and obliged to fly back, 
leaving 400 of the best soldiers in the army dead 
upon the ground. The French coéperated with the 
British and aided in repulsing the Russians. After 
this battle, in which there was a severe loss on both 
sides, the Russians kept the redoubts they had taken 





and the English position was hemmed into a smaller 
space than before. 

In another week a second attempt was made 
against that position. General Dannenberg, accom- 
panied by the Grand Dukes, Michael and Alexander, 
reached Sebastopol on the 3d November. Next day, 
the noise of preparation rang from one end of that 
city to the other. It was decided by the princes and 
generals that a simultaneous assault should be 
made on the allied armament both from the fortress 
and from the rear toward Balaklava. On the 4th, a 
solemn mass was chanted for the whole Russian 
army and garrison, with all the splendid and impos- 
ing ceremonial of the Greek church; and a bishop, 
in his pontificals, made a solemn and thrilling address 
to the soldiers of the true faith, destined to fight on 
the morrow against the heretics, the infidels and the 
pagans. The troops were told the English camp was 
full of gold—every Russian soldier was to have five 
hundred and eighty roubles for his day’s work. If 
he should fall, God would receive him, and the Czar 
would take care of his wife and children. Heaven 
was solemnly invoked to bless the warriors of Russia. 
An eye witness says the scene was one of the greatest 
sublimity. In the dead of night, the soldiers were 
called to arms, furnished with their breakfasts, and 
the blood of every man heated by a full allowance of 
brandy and rum. Then, in the gray drizzling mists 
of early morning, 40,000 gray-coated and resolute 
Russians were sent swariaing up the slopes of Inker- 
mann, to storm the British army in its camp! This 
certainly must be considered one of the most daring 
and terrible movements in modern war. There is 
scarcely anything to'equal it in all the campaigns of 
Napoleon. An army of 30,000 Sclavons did actually 
burst into the British camp, and there in the midst 
of the torn tents, and a dire confusion which mixed 
up all the startled English regiments like a fighting 
mob, strove for eight hours, to bear the besieging 
army of Lord Raglan back into the sea. A body of 
Russian cavalry was drawn up almost in the rear of 
Lord Raglan’s position at Balaklava, rea/y to fall, 
pell-mell, upon his forees, should the Arch Dukes 
succeed in driving them back in confusion. But the 
English soldiers fonght with their usual spirit and 
obstinacy, and vigorously assisted by the French, 
obliged the terrible assailants to get out of the camp. 
Five times did the Russians oblige the British to 
retire from their two-gun battery, which stood at the 
entrance of the camp, and five times did the latter 
return to the charge. At last, after eight hours’ 
fighting. the Russians slowly retired and the allies 
paused to breathe. There was no thought of pursuit. 
It is considered that near 10,000 dead and wounded 
lay on the bloody field of Inkermann toward the 
close of that day. While Simonoff and the Arch 
Dukes were directing the attack upon the British 
camp, a vehement sortie was made on the left 
of the allied position. The Russians stormed the 
French batteries, hurled back their defenders, and 
spiked fifteen of their guns. Buta strong force be- 
ing brought up against the assailants, they retreated 
into the town, followed by the French who, on trying 
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to get in after them, were met by the most spirited 
resistance and driven back with great loss. 

Since then, the British have fortified their position 
against the enemy. On 14th November, at night, 
the Russians made another sortie on the French 
camp. On 18th, 20,000 men under Liprandi, rein- 
forced the garrison. The besiegers were suffering 
from the cold, and the bombardment continued in a 
feeble and ineffective manner. On 25th November, 
the Russians attacked the English and retired. Next 
day, they attacked the French. Meanwhile, the 
troops of the garrison repaired all damages in the 
defences as fast as they were made, and showed 
themselves resolute to defend Sebastopol to the last 
rouble and the last man. 

At the date of last accounts, the English and 
French governments were sending out reinforcements 
to save the allies before Sebastopol from annihilation. 
The condition of the soldiers there was disastrous. 
They were suffering for want of shelter from the 
rains and frosts of winter, and expecting from day to 
day, to be furnished with tents or timber to make 
huts. But it was thought the huts could not be got 
up before the month of March. Everything has 
proved that the campaign of the allies, in the Crimea, 
has been conducted without ability or foresight. 
Suffering will destroy as many lives as the Russians. 
A terrible storm, which swept the Black Sea on 14th 
of November, sunk or disabled near forty vessels be- 
longing to the allies. The steamer Prince, laden 





with 40,000 great-coats and a vast amount of neces- 
saries for the British army, perished. In that storm 
a million of British money went to the bottom of the 
Euxine—to say nothing of the hundreds of human 
beings who went to the same place. The London 
Times has pronounced the British army in the Cri- 
mea disabled. About 15,000 troops, at the utmost, 
have been sent to reinforce it since the fight at In- 
kermann. But the reinforcement is a feeble one. 
The French army has also been reinforced. But the 
tempests on the sea, and 120,000 Russian soldiers on 
shore, will be still found too strong for the armaments 
of England and France. 

A treaty has been concluded between England, 
France and Austria, to the effect, that if the Czar 
shall not come to terms, the latter power will oppase 
him in arms, next spring. Russia and the German 
powers are preparing their armies for the chances of 
a general war. 

In Spain, the Cortez has decided on continuing the 
present dynasty on the throne. 

In England, the Parliament has met for the pur- 
pose of raising more regiments for the army of the 
east, and laying on more taxes or raising more loans 
to carry on the war. 

In China, the siege of Canton was carried on by 
the rebels; and the influence of the foreigners was 
increasing in all the seaports of the empire. 

No farther news of interest has arrived from Japan. 
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Review of New Books. 


History of the United States, from the Discovery | Mr. Bancroft’s preface, will show the inexperienced 


af the American Continent. By George Ban- 

croft. Vol. VI. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

1 wol. 8vo. 

The present volume of Mr. Bancroft’s work ‘‘ com- 
pletes the history of the American Revolution con- 
sidered in its causes,’’ bringing the history down to 
the penal acts of 1774. So complete and exhaustive 
has been the research of the author that, even in 
regard to English affairs bearing on the colonies, and 
to the characters, motives, sayings and secret inten- 
tions of the leaders of English politics, there is more 
to be learned from him than from any English his- 
torian or writer. Indeed, the political history of Eng- 

and from 1760 to 1774, is meagerly given even in 
Lord Mahon’s late work, in comparison with the 
minuteness and fulness of information we obtain 
through Mr. Bancroft. He has not only thoroughly 
studied the published correspondence of Grenville, 
Bedford. Walpole. Chatham, Albermarle, Rocking- 
ham, Burke, and other statesmen anu ;<'iticians of 
the period, but has obtained valuable facts, or con- 
firmations of valuable facts, from a wide variety of 
public and private sourees Indeed, a perusal of 





reader what a prodigy of industry our American his- 
torian is. He not only had admission to the British 
State Paper Office, and studied its innumerable doeu- 
ments, but all the volumes of Minutes and Letter 
Books, bearing on his subject, preserved in the Trea- 
sury Department of England, were inspected by him. 
The Marquis of Landsdowne, the Duke of Grafton, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, all 
allowed him to examine their ‘private collections of 
letters and documents, illustrating the character and 
conduct of the English ministers. He seems, indeed, to 
have enjoyed more opportunities for collecting in- 
formation in England, and to have been more inde- 
fatigable in taking advantage of them than any other 
writer who has aimed to give the history of the 
period. There is hardly a public man of the Eng- 
land of that day, on whose character additional light 
is not shed by his researches 

Of the immensity of his investigations in the United 
States, as indicated by his preface, we will not speak, 
Seeause it was to be expected from Mr Bancroft’s 
almost ravencus hunger for the facts of American his- 
tory. But he has extended his researches to the con- 
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tinent of Europe, and the correspondence with min- 
isters, agents and others in France, Spain, Holland, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and several of the smaller 
German courts, has been diligently examined. M. 
Guizot, in answer to Mr. Bancroft’s request to examine 
the French archives, said, ‘‘ You shall see everything 
we have;’’ and the confidence reposed in him by Guizot 
was continued by Lamartine, Drouin, De L’Huys and 
De Tocqueville. “ As the court of France,”’ says Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘‘ was the centre of European diplomacy, 
the harvest from its archives was exceedingly great. 
. . When I took my leave, M. Dumont assured me 
that I had seen everything, that nothing, not the 
slightest memorandum, had been withheld from me.’’ 
But it is impossible for us to convey an adequate idea 
of Mr. Bancroft’s original materials. The list of 
them would be an article in itself. The result is, 
that he has gone deeper into the sources and secrets 
of events bearing on the American Revolution, and 
into the views and policy of the different European 
powers in regard to it, than any other historian. 

Mr. Bancroft is also a thinker, not always, we 
think, a cool, close and comprehensive thinker, but 
always a vigorous and fertile one. Asa writer he 
has striking merits and striking faults. His expres- 
sion, generally fresh, condensed, vivid and powerful, 
sometimes runs into extravagance bordering on bom- 
bast. Occasionally, in writing his narrative, he seems 
suddenly to pause and say to himself, “‘now I will 
write an eloquent passage ;’”’ and forthwith he dashes 
into a stump speech, strangely out of harmony with 
the manly pith and real splendor of his ordinary 
style. The last sentence of the present admirable 
volume, speaking of the coming contest, reads thus: 
“Kings sat still im awe, and nations turned to 
watch the issue.’’ Mr. Bancroft is famous for giving 
an authority at the bottom of the page for every 
statement, but for this fact, so singularly important 
if true, no authority is given, and we are left in igno- 
rance of the particular Fourth of July oration from 
which it was derived. Seriously, a few boyish pranks 
of rhetoric, similar in tone to this, have done him 
great injury as a historian, especially in England; 
and an American, feeling a natural pride in his noble 
work, is irritated by such passages just in proportion 
to his appreciation of the actual merit of the history, 
and his desire to have it ranked among the classics 
of the department of literature to which it belongs. 

Another defect of his style results, we suppose, 
from the mode his mind acts in composition. There 
are paragraphs in his work in which the sentences 
seem to come from his brain in successive jerks or 
Spasms of thought. This peculiarity is especially 
seen in his most condensed and elaborate passages. 
Nothing seems to slip unobtrusively from his pen. 
But this fault is, we suppose, not so much a, fault of. 
composition as a quality of nature, and it individual- 
izes his style, if it sometimes gives it a hard emphasis 
which is unpleasing. 

It is an ungracious task to pick flaws in a work 
which is the rich result of so much insatiable re- 

search and vigorous thought as the present. We 
therefore hasten to give some extracts from the 





volume, as specimens of its power of narrative 
description and philosophic reflection. The follow- 
ing passage, selected from his vivid account of the 
Boston Massacre, has all the burning and heat which 
would characterize the account of an eye-witness of 
the event; and by inweaving into the style with great 
felicity the real language used by persons who were 
on the spot, the representation is made almost 
perfect : ' 

“A body of soldiers: came up Royal Exchange 
Lane, crying, ‘ Where are the cowards?’ and brand. 
ishing their arms, passed through King Street. From 
ten to twenty boys came after them, asking, ‘ Where 
are they, where are they?’ ‘There is the soldier 
who knocked me down,’ said the barber’s boy, and 
they began pushing one another ioward the sentinel. 
He primed and loaded his musket. ‘The lobster is 
going to fire,’ cried a boy. Waving his piece about, 
the sentinel pulled the trigger. ‘If you fire, you 
must die for it,’ said Henry Knox, who was passing 
by. ‘I don’t care,’ replied the sentry ; ‘damn them, 
if they touch me, I’ll fire.’ ‘Fire and be damned,’ 
shouted the boys, for they were persuaded he could 
not do it without leave from a civil officer; and a 
young fellow spoke out, ‘We will knock him down 
for snapping;’ while they whistled through their 
fingers and huzzaed. ‘Stand off,’ said the sentry, 
and shouted aloud, ‘Turn out, main guard.’ ‘They 
are killing the sentinel,’ reported a servant from the 
custom-house, running to the main guard. ‘Turn 
out; why don’t you turn out?’ said Preston, who 
was captain of the day, to the guard. He appeared 
in a great flutter of spirits, and spoke to them roughly. 
A party of six, two of whom, Kilroi and Montgomery, 
had been worsted at the Ropewalk, formed with a 
corporal in front, Preston following. With bayonets 
fixed, they haughtily rushed through the people, 
upon the trot, cursing them, and pushing them as 
they went along. They found about ten persons 
round the sentry, while about fifty or sixty came 
down with them. ‘ For God’s sake,’ said Knox, hold- 
ing Preston by the coat, ‘take your men back again ; 
if they fire, your life must answer the consequences.’ 
‘I know what I am about,’ said he hastily, and much 
agitated. None pressed on them, or provoked them, 
till they began loading, when a party of about twelve 
in number, with sticks in their hands, moved from 
the middle of the street where they had been stand- 
ing, gave three cheers, and passed along the front 
of the soldiers, whose muskets some of them struck 
as they went by. ‘You are cowardly rascals,’ they 
said, ‘for bringing arms against naked men;’ ‘lay 
aside your guns, and we are ready for you.’ ‘Are 
the soldiers loaded?’ inquired Palmer of Preston. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘with powder and ball’ ‘Are 
they going to fire on the inhabitants?’ asked Theo- 
dore Bliss. ‘They cannot, without my orders,’ 
replied Preston; while the ‘town-born’ cried out, 
‘Come on, you rascals, you bloody-backs, you lob- 
ster-scoundrels, fire if you dare. We know you dare 
not.’ Just then Montgomery received a blow from a 
stick thrown which hit his musket; and the word 
‘Fire’ being given, he stepped a little on one side, 
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and shot Altucks, who at the time was quietly lean- 
ing On a long stick. The people immediately began 
to move off. ‘Don’t fire,’ said Langford, the watch- 
man, to Kilroi, lodking him full in the face; but yet 
he did so, and Samuel Gray, who was standing next 
Langford with his hands in his bosom, fell lifeless. 

“The rest fired slowly and in succession on the 
people, who were dispersing. One aimed deliberately 
at a boy who was running for safety. Montgomery 
then pushed at Palmer to stab him; on which the 
latter knocked his gun out of his hand, and levelling 
a blow at him, hit Preston. Three persons were 
killed, eight were wounded, two of them mortally. 
Of all the eleven, not more than one had any share in 
the disturbance. 

‘“‘8o infuriated were the soldiers, that, when the 
men returned to take up the dead, they prepared to 
fire again, but were checked by Preston, while the 
twenty-ninth regiment appeared under arms in King 
street, as if bent on a further massacre. ‘This is 
our time,’ cried the soldiers of the fourteenth; and 
dogs were never seen more greedy for their prey.”’ 

We think no reader can be insensible to the felicity 
of this description, reproducing as it does the very 
passions, exclamations, oaths, and persons of the 
day, with minor touches of peculiar subtlety. The 
soldier who deliberately aimed at the boy running 
gway, probably recognized, in the flying urchin, one 


_ of his most vehement and teasing opponents, before 


the order to fire was given. 

The delineations of character in this volume are 
generally as admirable in execution as they are just 
in conception. That of Gorge the Third is a master- 
piece of analysis and combination. Of the brilliant 
and versatile Charles Townsend, regarding whom Mr. 
Bancroft tells us a good deal that is new, it is said, 
with equal truth and force, that he “ fell in the bloom 
of manhood, the most celebrated statesman who has 
left nothing but errors to account for his fame.’’ The 
court and ministers of France are also sketched with 
great power; the genius of Choiseul is more clearly 
perceived, and his designs more accurately stated by 
Mr. Bancroft than by any other historian we are ac- 
quainted with ; and rarely has the character of Louis 
XVth been judged in a spirit of such austere mo- 
rality, and with such decision of thought and cer- 
tainty of epithet, as in the following passage : 

‘‘ Against the monarch were his own vices, which 
threw infamy on himself and degraded his power. 
Libertinage must be observed in an old man to learn 
all its baseness. It takes the experience and daring 
hardihood of sensual age to be thoroughly depraved. 
In youth passion palliates indulgence, which does not 
seem so irrevocably to imbue and to poison the soul ; 
in the old voluptuary sensuality springs from infi- 
delity in the moral existence, and shows itself in a 
greedy eagerness to catch at every physical indul- 
gence that can be crowded into declining years. 

“The absolute king of France, now that he was 
growing old, abandoned himself to unbounded disso- 
luteness, and while he trembled before the unknown 
future, and dared not hear death named, he filled 
his remaining days with lewd pleasure, in which 





Richelieu, a profligate of seventy-two, was his coun 
sellor. The Puritans of England, when they used the 
stone-altar as a threshold for every foot to trample 
on, never so insulted an emblem of Catholic faith, as 
did ‘the most Christian king’ of France, when he 
caused an attractive woman to be taken from public 
licentiousness, consecrated by the sacrament of mar- 
riage as the wife of a French nobleman, and then in- 
stalled in his own palace as his mistress. In return 
she adored royalty and sided against the philoso. 
phers. The power which had been taken from those 
who by the constitution should have shared it, was 
bestowed on her; and in the country of Bossuet and 
Fenelon, of Montesquieu and Turgot, an abandoned 
female, who pleased the corrupt fancies of an old 
man, became the symbol and support of absolute 
power.”’ 

Had we space and time we should be pleased to ex- 
tract many more passages, prominent either for their 
boldness of speculation, their closeness, originality 
and force of thought, or their picturesque splendor 
of description; but we must pause. The present 
volume is undoubtedly the best of the six which Mr. 
Bancroft has published, and will exceed rather than 
fall short of public expectation. If we are not wrong 
in our impression regarding the novelty of much of 
its matter which refers to European affairs, it cannot 
fail to be read in England and France as an import- 
ant addition to the history of those countries as well 
as to our Own. 


Poems. By Paul H. Hayne. Boston: Ticknor 
& Hields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This volume. the product of a young poet of South 
Carolina, is one of great promise as well as fine per- 
formance. It indicates an artistic sense and skill 
nearly equal to its fertility of fancy and strength of 
emotion. There is nothing puny in the thought, no- 
thing puerile in the feeling, nothing conceited in the 
expression. The faults into which young poets are 
most prone to slide are those which Mr. Hayne has 
made it his business sternly to avoid. His volume is 
no heterogeneous assemblage of beauties and defeets, 
but over the whole composition we observe the un- 
mistakable signs of a presiding taste. The longest 
piece in the collection, ‘‘ The Temptation of Venus,”’ 
warm and rich in its coloring and melodious in its 
movement, with an austere moral purpose directing 
its long succession of sensuous images, is a beautiful 
and thoughtful poem. The following fine passage is 
but one out of many examples of its sweetness and 
richness of description : 


XXXI. 
0! Venns Aphrodite! the sole birth 
Of perfeet passion, and enduring love, 
Vouchsafed to excommunicate from earth 
All other creeds of beauty, and to prove 
The rapturous homage at thy happy shrine, 
The one, grand faith of men, all deem divine: 


XXXII. 
0! Venus Aphrodite! when the wave 
Of the becalmed Aigean a the Day 
A vision of that glory the Gods gave, 
Humanity’s rough edge to melt away, 
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The winds grew mute, the thrilled tides owned thy | ON THE REFUSAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF A NEIGH- 


might, 
Thou incarnation of the world’s delight. 


XXXIII. 


The Sun, from his blue realm of air, looked down 
Into thine eyes’ supreme beatitude, 

And formed about thy shining hair, a crown 

Of many rays; the Hours their haste subdued, 
To robe thee in transparent vestments drawn 
From the far woof of the ascending Dawn. 


XXXIV. 


See where she moves! the delegated Queen 

Of sunny shapes, sweet moods, and heavenly thought, 
Filling the Air with halos—a serene 

Soul, from the great depths of being brought 

To vitalize Creation, and to stir 

The Heaven and Harth alike to worship her. 


XXXV. 


See where she moves! her white arms wreathed around 
The daintiest of the Graces, her sweet glance 

Most eloquent in meaning, though no sound 

Of song or speech hath broken yet the trance 

Of the lulled Ocean, and her rosy mouth 

Breathes only the fine odors of the South. 


The following stanza, descriptive of a music heard 
by Philemon in the temple of Venus, is very 
striking : 

It rose, a passionate sea of stormy sounds, 

And soared, till the vast area overilowed ; 

Then, bursting from the building’s jealous bounds, 
Too narrow for its frenzy, it bestowed 


Its wild, tumultuous surges on the breeze, 
That swept—a tempest thundering through the trees. 


The remaining poems in the collection have not the 
luxuriance of imagery, nor are they bathed in the 
rosy atmosphere of ‘The Triumph of Venus;’’ but 
they have merits of a different kind. A few of them 
are stern impersonations of mental suffering, in which 
the forms of grief stand out bleak and bare from the 
style, refusing all relief from delicate fancy and 
soothing sentiment; others throb with the true manly 
pulse of vigorous and healthy feeling: others have a 
kind of vagueness of imagery and allusion somewhat 
out of keeping with their passionateness of emotion. 
There is, perhaps, too marked a tendency throughout 
the volume for the excessive in feeling. The joy is 
sometimes verbally intensified into ecstacy, the grief 
into despair, without sufficient reliance on that prin- 
ciple, which teaches great poets to convey their 
deepest emotions by burning hints and flashing sug- 
gestions. This is a defect which time and experience 
will remove. It is only by degrees that the poet 
works his way to the central facts of thought and 
feeling, and learns the secret by which impassioned 
imagination bodies forth the darkest experiences in 
the forms of beauty. 

We have spoken of the healthy, manly vigor which 
characterizes some of these poems, as contrasted with 
the somewhat morbid strength or dazzling diffuseness 
of a few of the others. The following sonnets have 
the ring and emphasis of genuine indignation, with a 
reserve of power evident in their most passionate ex- 
pression ; 
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BORING STATE TO APPROPRIATE ANY AMOUNT FOR 
THE ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF 
A DISTINGUISHED STATESMAN, 


I. 


Ye cannot add, by any pile rE raise, 
One jot or tittle to the Statesman’s fame ; 

That the world knows—to the far-future days 
Belongs his glory, and its radiant tlame 

Will burv, when ye are dead, decayed, forgot; 

Therefore, your opposition matters not ; 

The thin-masqued jealousies of present time, 
Unburied in his grave, survive to keep 

Rampant the hate He deemed his highest praise, 
And the rude clash of discord o’er his sleep, 

But for his great, wise acts, his faith sublime, 
All that the soul of genius sanctifies, , 

These mount where viler passions cannot climb, 
These live where palsied malice faints and dies. 


II, 


Still must the common voice denounce the deed, 
The common heart swell with an outraged pride, 
That the poor purchase of the paltry meed 
His country owed him, should be thus denied; 
Shame on the Senate! Shame on every hand 
Which did not falter when recording there 
The basest act achieved for many a year, 
To fire the scorn of the whole Southern land; 
Nor the South only, for our foes will ery, 
**Qut! on your petty, pasteboard chivalry ; 
The people who refuse to crown the great 
And good with honor, do themselves eclipse, 
And doubly shameless is the recreant State, 
Whose condemnation comes from her own lips.”’ 


We can cordially recommend this volume to all 
lovers of poetry as indicating a power, and a variety 
of power, purified from the ordinary weaknesses of 
first attempts, and evidently guided by more than 
usual taste and self-knowledge. We think the ex- 
tracts we have given will inspire our readers with a 
desire to obtain the volume, and make the acquaint 
ance of a new poet. 


—— 


The Youth of Madame de Longueville, or Neu 
Revelations of Court and Convent in the Seven- 
teenth Century. From the Krench of Victor 
Cousin. By F. W. Record. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The fascination of Cousin’s style is such that it can 
make philosophy agreeable to intellects the most un- 
philosophical. In the present work he appears in the 
character of a philosophic gossip on literature, char- 
acter and history, and a magnificent and eloquent 
gossip heis. He was attracted to Madame de Longue- 
ville by the tradition of her exceeding beauty of per- 
son, the marked points of her character, her influence 
upon her age, and the long years of self-denial by 
which her errors were expiated. He tells us that his 
aim was not to re-write, her life. ‘*We have only 
wished,’ he says, ‘‘to penetrate into the intimacy 
of a lofty spirit, that inspires us with a special inte- 
rest, by the aid of the most reliable documents that 
history can employ—confidential correspondence, in 
which hearts, opening themselves far from the eye of 
the public, involuntarily reveal characters, that is to 
say, the truest causes of human events. In order to 
procure such documents, we have delved, with the 
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perseverance of passion, in libraries public and pri- | 
vate, and have succeeded in laying hands upon a 

very great number of unpublished letters, which have 

elucidated for us many obscure points in the life of 

Mme. de Longueville, of that of Condé, her brother, 

of their most celebrated contemporaries, male and 

female.’’? The present volume extends only to the 

year 1649, but to many readers the period it treats 

will be as interesting as that of the wars’of the 

Fronde, which is to succeed. Inthe course of the 

volume, we have vivid portraits and striking criti- 

cisms of the most eminent men and women of the 

period—Conde, Coligny, Mazarin, De Retz, De Guise, 

La Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Voiture, Benserade, 

Madame de Montbazon, Mile. d’Eperon, Mile. Du 

Vigeau; and also brilliant delinéations of the social 

life of the time. Scattered over the volume are 

striking reflections, political, moral and metaphysi- 

cal, uttered in the sharp, emphatic style character- 

istic of the author. In the following striking passage 

he indicates the real superiority of the times which 

just preceded the dazzling age of Louis XIV., in a 
criticism on that monarch: ‘Surely Louis XIV. is 

for us a great king. He had, what is rarest in the 

world, grandeur in character; that is his immortal 

glory. Moreover, he was reserved, attentive. labori- 
ous, capable of a firm and persistent course; but it 
must be said he was profoundly selfish, and loved his 
person and his family much better than France. He 
was radically deceived in the only two enterpriges 
which originated in his own will—the- revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the Wars of the Succession. 
He left France humiliated, enfeebled, discontented, 
and already full of the germs of revolutions; 
whilst Henry IV., Richelieu and Mazarin, had trans- 
mitted it to him covered with glory, powerful and 
preponderent abroad, tranquil and satisfied at home. 
. . . It was when, governing almost alone and supe- 
rior to all around him, he placed everywhere the 
impress of his taste, in politics, in religion, in man- 
ners, in arts, and in letters. He substituted in every 
way simplicity for #aiveté, nobility for grandeur, 
dignity for force, elegance for grace: he effaced 
characters, and polished, as it were, the surface of 
souls; he eradicated great vices and great virtues ; 
he put the purely literary, and consequently the 
somewhat inferior school of Racine and Boileau in the 
place of that great school of virtue, politics and war, 
instituted by Corneille ; as heirs to Descartes, Pascal 
and Bousset, he gave Massillon. Fontenelle and Vol- 
taire—the true children of the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. After Madame de Sevign>, that rival of 
Moliere, famed, like him, from 1640 to 1660 appeared 
Mme, de Maintenon, the model of the commonplace, 
with her agreeable small-talk, Mme. de Coylus, 
Mme. de Stael, and Mme. Lambert.”’ 

The enthusiasm which Cousin displays, throughout 
the volume, for beautiful women, and his toleration 
even for their errors, is not the least pleasing charac- 
teristic of this pleasing volume, considered as the 
enthusiasm of an old philosopher, who might justify 
insensibility by the double right of metaphysics and 





age. 


The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge, edited 
by Sarah and Derwent Coleridge ; and the Poetical 
Works of Keats, have been issued by the Appletons, 
of New York, each in one cheap and elegant volume. 
They are admirably calculated for the holiday sea- 
son. Redfield bis issued a second edition of the 
Woctes Ambrosiana, the first having been soon ex- 
hausted. A work so illustrative of the political and 
literary history of England during the last thirty 
years, and so full of riotous humor, brilliant char- 
acterization, and vivid description ef scenery, should 
be in every library of any extent. The Appletons 
have published, in one small duodecimo, a new work 
by the author of ‘‘Clouds and Sunshine,’’ entitled 
‘‘ Letters from Rome, A. D. 138.’’ We have had 
time merely to glance at it, but have read enough to 
testify to the interest of its topics and the general 
ability of the execution. Crosby, Nichols & Co., of 
Boston, have issued a Biography of Silvester Judd, 
the author of ‘‘Margaret,’? ‘‘Richard Edney,” 
‘*Philo,”’ ete. It is written in a sympathetic spirit, 
and is valuable as indicating the influences which 
aided in the formation of his somewhat eccentrie but 
still beautiful and noble character. The copious ex- 
tracts given from Mr, Judd’s unpublished writings, 
add materially to the value of the volume. 


The Rose and the Ring ; or the History of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Panto- 
mime for Great and Smail Children. By Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh, (W. M. Thackeray.) New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 

This little volume, a kind of ironical fairy tale, in 
Thackeray’s usual style of treating such subjects, has 
sufficient interest to carry the reader swiftly through 
its ever varying scenes, hardly allowing him to linger 
over its occasional felicities of satire, allusion and 
humor. The illustrations, from the author’s own 
hand, are the best he has yet done. 


The Landing at Cape Anne ; or the Charter of the 
First Permanent Colony on the Territory of 
the Massachusetts Company. Now Discovered 
and First Published ‘from the Original MS. 
With an Enquiry into its Authority, and a His- 
tory of the Colony. 1624—1628. Roger Conant, 
Governor. By John Wingate Thornton. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This thin octavo is a contribution to the history 
of the planting and growth of the American colonies. 
Its design is indicated by its title. The fac-simile 
of the charter adds to the interest of the work. Mr. 
Thornton has performed his part of the labor with 
thoroughness and skill. By the historical scholar the 
volume will be gladly welcomed. 


Later Years. By the author of the ‘Old House 
by the River,” etc. New York: Harper & Bros, 

1 wol. 12mo. 

A series of forty sketches, legends, descriptions and 
meditations, by an author of more than ordinary 
closeness of observation, depth and quickness of sen- 
sibility, fertility of thought, and fluency of expres- 
sion—one who has already placed himself in the front 
rank of American essayists. 
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Poor Fashion has been rather overlooked during 
the few last months in Paris—the winter months, 
too, in which she usually displays her most capri- 
cious forms, her most extravagant imaginings. The 
state of the war has so preoccupied the high autho- 
rities, that bulletins from Sebastopol and the Crimea 
have quite eclipsed the bulletins of Minette & Alex- 
andrine, which are usually anxiously looked for by 
the gay world at this season. 

The gay world, properly speaking, has actually 
not existed as yet. London, with so many mourning 
their dead, has not ventured to put forth its usual 
winter gayeties, forerunners of the great spring 
season. Paris, too, with the good taste which cha- 
racterizes it, has been grave and sober, following 
the example of its Empress, who has deelared she 
will have no fétes at court, as long as the glory of 
France is in jeopardy, in that cruel climate which 
once before buried it in its inexorable snows. 

Yet we have fashions to tell of; for fashion adapts 
itself to circumstance, and transforms itself into 
what is most needful to the necessities of the hour. 
One of the great and almost unmistakable features, 
indeed, of Parisian taste, is its thorough knowledge 
of the fitness of things; and if our American mer- 
veilleuse would study just a little the philosophy 
of fashion and dress, the Parisian belle would have 
no advantage over her; though there would always 
be a difference in this—that the American women, 
with their small regular features and their delicate 
complexions, are far prettier than French women. 
French women have only eyes: but then—when 
these eyes look into yours, all power of distinguish- 
ing faults and defects is taken away. 

However, let us not wander from our subject. It 
is time to speak seriously of the novelties since our 
last. We were talking of the fitness of fashion, as 
well of the fashions themselves; and we propose to 
begin our review by a discussion of the various 
styles suited to the various hours of the day, and the 
various circumstances of social life. 

For morning excursions, or what is called shopping, 
it is the very best taste to be dressed with the most 
unpretending simplicity—in the darkest colors, with- 
out either flowers, feathers or jewelry. The elegance 
of the cut of the garments; the neatness of the black 
gaiter boot; the fineness of texture of the handker- 
chief, and the plain cambric or India muslin under- 
sleeves and collar, are alone sufficient marks of dis- 
tinction. No lace, except Valenciennes, is admissir 
ble in early morning costume; no bracelets, except- 
ing plain gold circles round the wrist. These 
bracelets, which close very securely, and are made 
with a hinge, have long been worn; but the innova- 
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tion, and we think, improvement, of this year. is, 
that a slight chain attached to them, supports an 
elegant though simple gilded and enamel porte- 
monnaie. With this method of carrying a purse, it 
is impossible that it can be forgotten, or taken; for, 
of course, it is held in the hand when walking, 
though it can be trusted to the chain when the use 
of both hands is required. 

As the day advances toward its meridian, all its 
useful avocations having been performed, the time 
for displaying the elegancies and richness of the 
fashions arrives. Visits are supposed to be paid, 
and the object of being in the street is that of pro- 
menading and meeting friends and acquaintances. 
Even now, however, there are certain colors, mate- 
rials and forms, which should never be worn in the 
street. No precious stones are made for sunlight— 
they are made to glisten beneath the brilliant chan- 
delier of a ball-room, and appear tawdry at all other 
times. Now, rich embroideries may be worn—richer 
laces, and lighter colors—though sky-blue, pink and 
yellow, should be studiously avoided. A chatelaine, 
which is a useful ornament, has been allowed to 
intrude itself into morning costume, as the most 
convenient way of wearing a watch—a chain round 
the neck, disturbing the economy of collars and 
cloaks. These chatelaines are made in Paris in great 
varieties—of medallions with beautiful enamel paint- 
ings joined by chains of marcasite or dead gold. 
There are three branches: to one is suspended the 
watch ; to another a little velvet purse; to the third 
an antique gold key, supposed to be the key of the 
cabinet containing all the fair wearer’s treasures, 
from her jewels to her love-letters. Custom has 
almost sanctioned feathers for the street; but if 
worn at all, they should never be worn on a windy 
day. A lady is never seen to greater disadvantage 
than when feathers are carried away by the breeze, 
streaming in company with skirts and ribbons. 

In the early morning toilette, dark gloves—gray, 
brown, and olive-green, should be worn. In the 
afternoon toilette, all the more delicate tints, straw 
color being the best, are allowed. White kid gloves 
should on no occasion ever be worn in the street. 

In evening costume, whether for concert, lecture, 
or theatre, a white cloak, or at any rate, a light- 
colored wrap should be worn. This garment was 
formerly called in Paris a sortie-de-bal, but now 
called an entreé de salon. The newest is made of 
white plush glace, or shot with a delicate rose color, 
blue, or violet. Some are in black velvet, richly 
embroidered, or merely trimmed with a flat feather 
trimming, intermingled with jet. A bonnet of light 
material, may now be worn, with all the ornaments 
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and fancies which fashion allows, even to the gold 
and silver ribbons, which are so pretty, that one is 
disposed to admit them on bonnets in defiance of the 
strict rules of good taste. 

The heavy materials now employed for dresses, 
have brought into vogue several novel trimmings, 
-and have shown us the way in which those beautiful 
plush and figured velvet ribbons, which Paris sent 
over in the autumn to us, areemployed. The newest 
way of trimming the skirt, is called en gutlle. It 
consists in two bands of velvet, assorted to the colors 
of the dress, placed side by side from the waist to 
the bottom of the skirt, exactly on the hips. Some- 
times lace or plaited ribbon is placed in the same 
manner. The guwi//e reminds us of the trimming of 
the polka, or basquine, without which no dress is 
made. We will describe one of the most novel. 

The dress consisted of the finest fawn-colored 
cashmere. The skirt, laid very full, and set in the 


very smallest plaits round the waist, had on the | 


hips a double gazdle of pink terry velvet. In the 
division of this guz//e were set buttons as large as a 
two shilling piece. These buttons, painted in enamel 
and mounted in gold, contained portraits of the 
Louis XV. period, and were imitations of the Petitot 
enamels. The polka, which was made high to the 
throat, was buttoned down the front with the same 
buttons, and trimmed to correspond, with a flat band 
of crossway pink velvet. With this dress, collar and 
under-sleeves of heavy antique guipure, are intended 
to be worn. 

A dress of black satin, with guvz//es and trimmings 
of polka in violet velvet, with velvet buttons and 
black lace, is another very pretty costume. 

For full dress, guzdles, too, have been adopted. 
Guipure is now, again universally worn on white 
satins, brocades, and moires antiques; guipure quilles 
are lined with pink or blue satin, the bertha also to 
correspond, and the whole finished by bunches of 
pink roses tied with long flowing ends of satin ribbon. 

Now this fashion of gwé//es, like most novelties, is 
but a copy from the fashions of past days. Quilles— 
particularly those in guipure—were worn universally 
in the time of Louis XIII. Many of the historical 
portraits of those days have this ornament recorded 
in the picture. It is a becoming ornament, and 
gives at once height and grace to the form. 

Moire antiques, which are much worn, are em- 
broidered in heavy silk twist, in designs of fruits and 
flowers, diminishing in width from the hem upwards 
toward the waist. The colors universally adopted 
are a lighter shade than the material. Some few 
make the moire antiques with flounces; but it isa 
heavy, ungraceful fashion—flounces are as out of 
place in moire antique as in velvet. 

Another novelty, one only to be ventured on by 
tall slender figures, is a wide flounce, commencing 
about four inches below the termination of the polka 
jacket, and extending to within a quarter of a yard 
of the bottom of the skirt. On this flounce are 
placed, quite close one on another, three smaller 
flounces of the same material. This mode has been 
applied to black silk dresses; and frequently in this 


| case, the three small flounces, like the trimmings of 
‘the jacket, have been of black lace. 

Cloaks, of course, have not varied from the begin- 
ning of the winter, though some have appeared with 
| most elegant trimmings of flat ostrich feathers, 
| heading heavy black laces, which have an admirable 
effect. For the spring, Violard, who stands at the 
_head of the lace trade, has prepared some graceful 
mantillas in black lace, of a novel form. Jet span- 
gles. are interwoven wilh the lace tissue, which is 
destined to be lined with dark satin. The Empress 

Eugenie, with her recollection of her youthful days, 
| is very fond of black lace. With a spirit worthy of 
a@ woman and a queen, in the present distressed state 
| of the lower classes, she has offered a premium of ten 

thousand franes for the finest design of lace, to be 

| executed by French workmen, in competition with 
the Belgians, who have hitherto run tilts with the 
| French in this art of Arachne. 

Bonnets, since the season for frequenting the thea- 
tre, have assumed an‘increased ornamented appear- 
| ance. The form even of the evening bonnet is dif- 
| ferent from that designed for the morning. Some of 
| these evening bonnets deserve particular mention. 

One is in thick white English crape, mingled with 
violet velvet and white blonde, ornamented with 
| bunches of the purple grape, most artistically imi- 
| tated in velvet of every shade of purple, from the 
| pale, unripe fruit, down to the luscious purple, with 
_the bloom still upon it. A foliage of delicate green 
| crape completes this beautiful work of art—-for such 
indeed, now deserves to be called the manufacture 
| of artificial flowers in Paris. Fruits and the tropical 

plants are the favorites. One especially, the 
nymphea stellata, is so much the rage, that it is to 
be found flourishing, not in crape or velvet, but in 
actual living reality, in every fashionable drawing- 
room in Paris. 

A pink crape bonnet, covered almost entirely with 
pornt d’ Alengon, with white currants and rosebuds 
meandering round the crown. The strings of this 
bonnet, instead of being made of ribbon, consisted of 
long barbes of Alencon lace, lined with pink crape. 
Under the bonnet was worn a wreath of currants, 
half buried in white illusion. 

Pink satin and black velvet, for a simple morning 
bonnet, are much worn; but the pink, when mingled 
with black, must be of a very light shade. Napoleon 
blue, (which is what was called formerly blue Marie 
Louise—a strange coincidence, by the by,) Napoleon 
| green, (everything is Napoleon) are favorite colors 
_for bonnets. But all colors are mixed with black 
though black bonnets mixed with colors are not at 

all worn. 
| Some most elegant and comfortable morning home 
costumes have been madethis year. Luxury appears 
to have invaded even the robe-de-chambre ; for now 
_ they are made in ecstly stuffs, from which, some 
| years since, it was deemed quite a piece of extrava- 

gance to have a dress. 

A complete morning costume sent home to the 
| young Duchess of V——, really excites one’s envy, 
' from its comfort at well as its taste. It consisted of 
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a loose flowing dress in black velvet, the back and 
side pieces made to fit the form closely, whilst the 
front was entirely in one piece from the shoulders to 
the hem, forming a shawl across the bosom, and fas- 
tened at the waist with a cord and tassel of blue and 
black chenille. The whole of this garment was lined 
throughout with Napoleon blue plush, which plush 
was turned back up the front and round the bosom 
and sleeves, being richly embroidered in black silk. 
Underneath this dress, which was open, was a skirt 
with twelve small flounces in India muslin—each 
flounce being trimmed with a Valenciennes two inches 
wide. The underesleeves, the collar, and chemisette, 
were made to match—being fastened with blue 
enamel buttons. A small embroidered muslin cap, 
trimmed with blue and cherry-colored velvet, was 
worn with this costume. It was completed by the 
Eugenie slipper, which is of black satin, lined and 
quilted with blue satin—the quilting turned over the 
edge. A fall of narrow black lace goes round the 
slipper, mingling in front with a rosette of narrow 
blue and black. 

Embroideries, as we said in our last number, are 
more and more the fashion. The spring fashions, 
meditated by the great authorities of Paris, all in- 
clude embroideries on muslin. There will be many 
white corsages and polkas worn; white underskirts, 
some say even white dresses, which, excepting in the 
thin tissues, such as muslin and tarlatane, have been 
so long exploded. This would appear to be good news 
for that large part of the population of many coun- 
tries, whose only occupation is in embellishing the 
cambric, muslin, and lace, on which white embroi- 
deries are made. But, strange to say, the greater 
portion of the embroideries sold and worn, are made 
in three of the poorest countries—Ireland, Scotland, 
and Switzerland ; and, spite of their constant occupa- 
tion in this art, they remain the poorest populations 
in Europe. 

Few of those who buy embroideries, know precisely 
whence they come—most of our ladies having a 
vague idea that they all come from France, excepting 
perhaps broderio Anglatse, which from its name, 
they presume comes from England. 

There are several Classes of embroidery. The 
most expensive is really broderie de Paris. It is 
very costly, even in Paris. It is always done with 
the very finest round twisted cotton, and has the 
most elegant designs. Then there is broderie de 
Nancy, which is often sold here for French embroi- 
dery, which of course it is—Nancy being in France. 
But it is not what really represents the far-famed 
French embroidery, which is no other than the 
broderte de Paris. Broderie de Nancy is one-third 
less expensive than the Parisian embroidery. The 
designs are not so elegant, the cotton is coarser, the 
work is harder-looking. Much of it is, however, 
often in good faith, both sold and bought for the best 
French embroidery. The choice of laces and em- 
broideries is now quite a science, and requires both 
study and experience; for, of course, the manufac- 
turers are very eager to impose the refuse of their 
stores on foreign purchasers—so that the ugliest de- 





signs and the most ill-executed find their way into 
foreign countries, where they give a totally false 
impression of a beautiful and world-renowned fa- 
bric. 

The most artistic choice of guipures, laces, and 
embroideries, we as yet have seen collected, is to be 
found at Levy’s. One of the firm, having a special 
taste for these magnificent productions of ancient and 
modern industry, has taken most extraordinary pains 
to find out the right places in Europe, and to bring 
over the best. 

Ireland and Scotland furnish really all the cheap 
insertions, scollopings, flo.ncings, ete. The morning 
caps worked on cambric muslin; all childrens’ robes 
and dresses, are Scotch and Irish. The prices given 
for the work of the needle, in these countries, would 
startle those who complain of the poor remuneration 
paid here tor woman’s work. The delicate hand, 
over which floats the broad band of broderie Ang- 
laise, would shrink from its contact, had the wearer 
seen that band of muslin as itcame from the wretched 
hovel where it was worked, to the manufacturer in 
Glasgow and other large commercial towns—em- 
poriums of this kind of industry. To say that it is 
dirty, conveys no idea of its appearance. During 
the winter months, the employers have great diffi- 
culty in obtaining the pieces of muslin, which are 
worked in strips but not torn off, from the workwomen, 
because on these pieces of muslin whole families 
sleep, having no other mattresses, no other covering. 
The first operation of the manufacturer, in Scotland 
and Ireland, is to plunge the embroideries into cop- 
pers of boiling water, so that they may be cleansed 
from the filth which has actually hidden both texture 
and design. 

In one of the most picturesque parts of Switzer- 
land, near the mountains of the Tyrol, with the blue 
waters of the Rhine, far beyond tourists’ investiga- 
tion, running ‘through thickly wooded banks, stands 
the town or rather village of Rheineck, the place from 
which a great portion of the Swiss embroideries 
come. Here it is curious to see the villagers assem- 
ble for their work, in large ateliers prepared for the 
purpose. Here the little blue-eyed and fair-haired 
child, of scarce five years, comes down from the 
mountains by daylight, leading her grandfather. 
Both are going to their daily labor. ‘The child will 
work those coarse, grotesque collars on incredibly 
thick muslin, which are sold here at the fabulous 
prices of a shilling and eighteen-pence apiece. The 
old man, taking his place at a large frame, upon 
which a large piece of net or muslin is already 
stretched, and round which are several men of his 
own age, will embroider those large pattern-curtains 
which are now so universally used. The finer mus- 
lins are all executed in separate rooms, by young 
girls and young married women, in all the varied 
costumes of their native provinces, which are varied 
ad infinitum, for Rheineck is within ten miles of the 
Lake of Constance, and within two or three of the 
frontiers of Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and within 
the very bosom of the Voradalberg. Many of these 
plodding, steady young women, whose husbands are 
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at work with the needle in other departments, come 


may be seen, beside a bundle, and ofien watched by 
a rough mountain dog, rows of quaint babies swad- 
died to the extinction of all animation, with queer 
bead-looking, immovable eyes staring from beneath 
wadded and beaded black velvet caps. Embroideries 
from these romantic and picturesque manufactures— 
Swiss work as they are called—vary much in value 
and price. Muslins in the piece are almost all em- 
broidered in Switzerland. Curtains, as we have said 
before—the cheaper kind of muslin dresses, and most 
of the chemisettes, under-sleeves and collars on Swiss 
muslin, are also embroidered in Switzerland. Swiss 
work is not equal to the Broderie de Nancy, nor even 
to some of the finest Scotch work. Much of it is done 
with Moravian cotton, which is thick and flat, and 
fills up the leaves quicker than fine cotton, and with 
fewer stitches. 

And now, after this long digression, to come back 
to the present times and present things. 

The hair, that greatest of all ornaments spite of 
every invention, is worn in various ways. The Eu- 
genie or Marie Stuart fashion—that is, the hair rolled 
back from the forehead—has, however, ceased to be 
as universally worn. Puffed bandeaux, even flat 
bandeaux, are much worn; but the favorite coiffure 
is @ la Sevigné—or the hair curled in short light 
curls, very much frizzed, leaving the forehead bare, 
and falling over the ears. 

Great attention has always been given to the hair, 
and many treatises have been written on its preser- 
vation. It was an old notion of our grandmothers, 
that the hair should be constantly kept cut. It is 
now decided that the hair should not be cut at all— 
for all nations whose women are celebrated for their 
long and luxuriant tresses, take great care to keep 
the scissors away. The Greek and Eastern women, 
whose hair is marvellous both in thickness and length, 
never cut their hair. It is a part of the beautifal 
costume of the Smyrna women, that the hair should 
reach the heel; and they never cut their hair. How- 
ever, American ladies need yield the palm to none 
in this respect, for they have as beautiful tresses as 
those of Eve. 

Jewelry, with the exception of two articles, brace- 
lets and combs, is not at all worn by the upper classes ; 
but in these two articles there is great extravagance. 
As many as five or six bracelets are worn on each 
arm. ‘Tops of combs are made in gold, in every kind 
of precious stone. For light hair, jet combs have 
been made and are very effective—as are the carved 
shell combs in very light tortoise shell. Some beau- 
tiful specimens of carved ivory combs, too, in Ara- 
besque patterns, are exceedingly novel and pretty, 
fastening the black or dark brown tresses of the back 
hair, worn simply plaited and twisted into a knot. 

A caprice of fashion has been invented by the 
Parisian jewellers, which has been eagerly seized on. 
The great vogue of artificial flowers has led to the 
idea of making, in diamonds and precious stones, all 
the insects which infest the garden and cause the 





: destruction of the real flower, but considerably em- 
from far-off villages, returning to their homes only 
on Saturday night—so that round the large rooms | 


bellish the artificial one. Enamel caterpillars, with 
tiny diamond eyes, repose amidst crape and velvet 
foliage; small opal moths appear but just to have 
alighted on the fresh roses; whilst great sapphire 
blue-bottles appear to gloat on the bloom of the satin 
and velvet grape. 

A new occupation for ladies’ leisure hours has 
lately been introduced into Paris, where no sooner 
did it become known than it turned into a perfect 
mania. It is called Potichimanie, and is the art of 
converting plain glass vases into an imitation of old 
china, by a simple and inexpensive process. The 
materials required for Potichimanie are, 

Glass vases or pitchers, of any shape, according to 
fancy ; 

Sheets of paper, printed and colored with various 
designs ; 

Varnish, gum-Arabie dissolved ; 

Prepared colors; paint brushes; essence of laven- 
der or turpentine; fine scissors, and blotting-paper. 

The way of proceeding is; first, to cut out the 
figures on the paper. Then,having on a large table, 
bésides all the materials above mentioned, a clean 
towel, some soft old linen and a basin of warm water, 
you fold a sheet of blotting-paper into several thick- 
nesses—lay your figure or design on it, and cover the 
painted side of it with gum in every part. Then put 
your design inside the glass vase, carefully making 
each part adhere to the glass. Then wait till the 
figures are perfectly dry—which being accomplished 
add with a brush a coating of gum to the back of the 
figures, always avoiding to touch the uncovered por- 
tions of the glass, for of course it would leave a mark 
This, however, can be easily removed by a towel and 
warm water. This second coat of varnish being dry, 
add, on the figures only, a coat of varnish. Now 
mix with sufficient essence of lavender, or turpen- 
tine, to make it mix freely, the color you may have 
chosen for the ground of your china. Being fully 
satisfied that the various coatings of gum and 
varnish are dry, and that your design adheres every- 
where to the glass, pour your mixed color into the 
vase, and move the vase round and round in all 
directions, till it is thickly coated in every part with 
this color. Should there be any surplus color after 
you have sufficiently colored the vase, pour it out 
carefully. When the inside coating is dry, your work 
is completed, and you will find that from a plain glass 
vase, has been manufactured a Sevres, Japanese, or 
Dresden vase, according to the design you have 
chosen. The color of the ground can be varied in the 
same vase, but then it must be applied with a brush, 
instead of being poured in, and the second must not 
be applied before the first one is dry, or one will run 
into the other and make an ugly mixture of ground- 
work and color. 

Here is the whole secret of Potichimante, or China 
Mania, which has of course infected London equally 
with Paris, and has set all the glass-blowers blowing 
vases, and turned all the drawing-rooms into studies— 
perfuming them with paint instead of patchouly. One 
of the articles not required, is a pair of hanging 
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sleeves, or highly frilled under-sleeves; no jewelry 
and no fine silk dresses. 


| 


| 


rooms are miniature abodes, Potichimanie has proved 
very inconvenient. It is said that all the jeunesse | for privileges and high places have somewhat fallen 


dorée smell of varnish, and that Blin and all the 
other great tailors are constantly obliged to supply 
new coats, etc., etc., from the ravages of the 
Potichimanie. 


But if woman loves these trifling imitations of ala- | 


borious and wonderful art, and perhaps dedicates 
herself to trifles, she can, when the hour and occasion 
come, fulfil with energy and devotion the noblest 
destinies of her sex ; for woman was meant to purify, 
to console, to soothe the pangs, the sorrows of this 
world; to lead the way to better worlds and better 
things. The war, which to all born in an era of 
peace, appears like turning back many chapters of 
history, and returning to chivalrous times, has 
awakened in woman the spirit of heroism which fol- 
lowed in other days the banner of the Cross to Pa- 
lestine. Miss Nightingale, a woman from the higher 
ranks of life, accompanied by some twenty others of 
her own sex and class, has gone on a mission of peace 
and succor to the place where whole nations are 
gone, on a mission of destruction. 

This we have known for some few months; but now 
we have, with the bulletins, which bring news of vic- 
tory or defeat, news of the conduct and proceedings 
of the devoted women, who have now been joined by 
many others, (some Greek women amongst the rest,) 
and from them we learn the extreme state of misery 
and destitution ofthe troops. Besides the usual hor- 
rors of war, disease has been prevalent, and says Miss 
Nightingale, in a letter home to a rich relation— 
‘‘ Many have died in our hands for want of a little 
nourishment—faded and expired, when a few glasses 
of the wine so lavished at your tables would have 
saved these brave fellows, who meet their fate un- 
murmuringly.”’ 

It is at Scutari that Miss Nightingale with her fifty 
nurses, has established her hospital. Night and day 
this pious troop receive the wounded and the dying. 
There, with firm calm hand, the gentle nurse assists 
the surgeon, kneeling on the floor by the mattress 
made of hay, in coarse canvas, by those very hands; 
then going from bed to bed, (there are three hun- 
dred mattresses in one department,) with low soft 
voicé, she ministers to each, speaking to some of 
home and hope, and the poor soldier again dares to 
think of his dear ones, far, far away, and to think he 
once more shall see them. To others with solemn 
voice she speaks of Heaven, and the fluttering soul, 
following her uplifted eyes, turns and believes, and 
calmly breathes into her ear the last fond message to 





those she will seek in his country, but whom he will | 


never see more. With his last word the dying soldier 
blesses his consoling angel. How deeper sinks the 
word into the heart, than the word ‘‘ angel,’ as the 


flatterer speaks it in the brilliant ball-room!—ino 


In Paris, where drawing- | after years what different memories does it bring! 


Though the woman’s rights and woman’s appeals 


into the ‘‘ sear and yellow leaf,’’ they appear during 
the past year to have asserted their superiority by 
their talents at least, in Paris, the most intellectual 
of capitals. In his review of the year, Jules Janin 
tells us, that the two great dramatic successes of the 


| year have been, even over Arago and Dumas, 


Madame Emile de Girardin and Mme. George Sand. 
Mme. de Girardin’s play, a piece in one act, called 
‘* La Joie fait peur,’’ was played a hundred nights. 

Madame de Girardin is the wife of M. de Girardin, 
the former editor of the Siecle, who has made so much 
noise in the world. She herself isa highly estimable 
and most talented woman, celebrated before her mar- 
riage as Delphine Gay; and before she took her own 
name as an authoress, she wrote in her husband’s 
paper celebrated Parisian gossip articles under the 
signature of the Vicomte De Launay. 

Both Mme. de Girardin’s play and Mme. Sand’s 
drama, are remarkabie amongst all others for their 
strictly moral tendency, the purity of their language, 
and the domestic interest of the plot. 

At some of the few balls given in Paris a new style 
of orchestra has been introduced. Instead of engag- 
ing a regular band, an accomplished pianist is en- 
gaged, and a portion of the company sing in chorus 
whilst the others dance. 

A great many walizes and polkas have been written 
for this new style of orchestra, some very intricate, 
with all kinds of vocal variations, for almost every 
circle has its private prima donna. It is a pretty 
sight to see the chorus of young and beautiful girls, 
in ball-room attire, cluster round the piano and war- 
ble forth sweet music; indeed, they are perhaps seen 
to greater advantage, than when heated and ex- 
hausted, with disordered tresses, they sink panting 
from their partners’ arms into the first seat they can 
find. 

Let it not, however, be inferred from this that 
exercise is contrary to beauty—far from it. The 
healthful beauty of the English women, whose 
beauty, though not exceeding that. of American wo- 
men, is far more enduring, is entirely owing to the 
exercise they take. The best, the most exhilirating, 
is equestrian exercise, and when once a fair rider 
has conquéred her fears and felt the reins in her 
hand, she will never miss a day in giving tone both 
to mind and body by a healthful gallop across the 
country, over hill and dale. Now, many fantastic 
fashions have been mtroduced for equestrian cos- 
tume, but all are in bad taste excepting the cloth or 
cashmere habit and tke plain riding-habit—all fea- 
thers and fancies, instead of enhancing the appear- 
ance, give a vague resemblance to & circus-rider even 
to the most distinguished-looking woman. 
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Where are they the children of thy honour’d race? The arms of our daughters in chains they are bound 
They’re fallen in battle to save their disgrace. The once fair and blooming are bow’d to the ground. 
The town lies in ashes, deserted the plain, e The day now seems dreary and chill’d as the grave, 
In gore they are lying, the brave that were slain. Derided by foemen the Jew is a slave. 
O Fatherland dear, O Fatherland mine! O Fatherland dear, O Fatherland mine! 


O when will Jehovah to vengeance incline? The grave will unite us, I then shall be thine, 
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Our friend Whyte Kidde escorts the Boodles 
out to the river, and suffers dreadfully with the 
cold—while the ladies are admiring the skaters. Conscious Grace. 
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The Boys. Rocker Dumps, Esq. 





The gentleman who never has skated, but is 
Murad, the Unlucky. sure he can do it—* It looks so simple !” 
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Edwin and his Angelina have a splendid time 
sliding. (Next day they both feel as if they had 
been actively employed in a tread-mill.) 
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The big, awkward men, who never know what 
to do with their hands at parties, are very desirable 
on the ice—the push one about so nicely! 





















































Cold Duck. 
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